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PREFACE. 


Few  objects  are  more  engaging  than  the  culture  of  fruit  Elope, 
\(ith  all  her  pleasing  &ndes,  encircles  every  planter  of  a  fruit  tree ; 
while  year  afler  year,  as  it  is  nurtured  and  advanced  to  a  bearing 
state,  Hope  yet  remains  entwined  with  prospective  reality  ;  until  at 
last  its  branches,  loaded  with  ripe,  ruddy,  delicious  fruits,  bear  out  the 
goddess  in  sustaining  the  efforts  of  man  to  gratification  of  taste  and 
feeling,  as  well  as  profit  pecuniary. 

Fortunate  is  it  for  the  author  of  a  work  on  fruits  in  this  practical 
age,  that  no  excuse  is  required  for  presenting  himself  before  the  pub- 
lic, or  crowding  upon  ground  apparently  now  so  fully  occupied. 

Hazardous  as  the  thought  may  appear,  afler  so  much  of  matter 
upon  the  subject  has  been  prepared  and  published,  minutely,  practi- 
cally, and  theoretically  explanatory,  by  such  writer»  as  Coxe,  Lind- 
ley,  Downing,  Thomas,  and  others,  I  yet  have  imagined  there  was 
room  for  another  work ;  at  least  it  may  induce  an  extended  interest 
in  the  subject ;  and  in  a  country  so  broad  of  extent — so  prolific  of 
fruits  and  men — composed  of  such  great  diversity  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate as  ours,  there  may  possibly  be  garnered  some  little  items  that 
heretofore  have  escaped  the  vision  of  my  brother  lovers  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Pleasantly,  therefore,  during  the  past  ten  years,  have  I  been  nur- 
turing of  trees  and  noting  their  products ;  gradually  have  I  drawn 
in .  from  the  stores  of  my  many  friends,  the  votaries  of  Pomona, 
specimens  of  their  skill  and  trust.  These  I  have  carefully  examined 
and  compared,  and  have  meted  to  them  in  the  following  pages  such 
award  as  seemed  to  me  just. 
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That  I  have  trodden  upon  the  &vorites,  and  therefore  the  views 
of  some  of  my  friends,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deny  ;  but  that  I  have 
80  done  in  aught  but  a  true  feeling  of  interest  to  the  cause,  I  beg 
they  will  not  for  the  moment  believe. 

Such  is  the  vast  variety  of  garden  and  orchard  fruit — such  the 
diversity  of  circumstances  which  affect  the  growth  of  trees,  the  size 
and  qualities  of  the  fruit — such  the  great  number  of  new  sorts,  and 
new  modes  of  treatment  discovered,  that  one  book,  however  care- 
fully prepared,  cannot  embrace  all  the  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
but  each  lover  of  Pomona  and  her  gif\s  must  cherish  and  examine, 
each  for  himself,  relying  only  on  the  book  as  a  guide  comparative  ; 
and  looking  on  the  pages  of  this  present,  as  the  result  of  an  inten- 
tion to  create  a  plain,  practical  work,  to  classify  and  describe  fruits 
in  such  order,  to  embody  their  history,  and  the  best  modes  of  cul- 
ture, in  such  manner,  that  the  amateur  or  extensive  orchardist  may 
gather  at  a  glance  most  of  the  requisite  information  to  success 

The  mere  test  of  quality,  it  is  well  known,  does  not  render  a  fruit 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  general  cultivation ;  therefore,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  National  Pomological  Society  was  imperfect  as  a  guide 
to  fruit-growers;  but  by  changing  or  modifying  this  to  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  and  explaining  in  many  of  the  texts  descriptive  of 
varieties,  the  reasons  for  position  given,  I  trust  to  have  somewhat 
improved  the  matter. 

New  fruits  are  daily  being  brought  to  light ;  the  soils  of  the  West 
producing  them  almost  spontaneously ;  the  science  of  the  East  creat- 
ing them  with  rapidity  and  certainty ;  pomological  meetings  and 
Horticultural  Societies  are  monthly  recording  and  describing  them  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  generally  conceded  requisite  that  some  order  of  classi- 
fication be  carried  out,  if  we  expect  any  limit  or  bounds  to  our 
cause. 

The  classes  adopted  in  the  following  pages,  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  National  Society,  have  therefore  seemed  to  me  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  There  are  some  varieties  now  place4 
in  the  second  class,  that  will  undoubtedly,  when  more  generally 
known  and  distributed,  become  worthy  a  place  in  the  first  class ; 
but  those  now  placed  in  the  third  class,  I  feel  confident  will  never 
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adyanoe  from  their  present  position,  if  their  friends  have  reasonable 
opportunities  of  comparing  them  with  first-class  varieties  ripening 
at  the  same  time.  Tliat  the  number  of  the  first  class  could  now 
Teadily  be  incareased,  will,  I  am  aware,  appear  apparent  to  many  po- 
mologists ;  but,  as  it  already  embraces  a  sufficient  number  to  meet 
all  wants,  I  have  preferred  rather  to  add  hereafter,  than  to  retract. 

Believing  that  in  fruits,  the  seeds,  cores,  and  stones  are  often  as,  or 
perhaps  more,  sure  guides  to  indicate  a  variety  than  the  outward 
form,  I  have  made  my  drawings  from  specimens  of  medium  size, 
(discarding  both  the  largest  as  well  as  smallest  for  such  purpose,)* 
representing  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  when  halved,  except  in  the 
cherry,  where  the  pit  is  shown  whole.  In  my  drawings  illustrative 
of  form,  1  have  followed  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

''  Of  the  deMcriptUnu  of  fruit,  some  explanation  may  be  necessary. 
First,  is  given  the  standard  name  in  capitals.  Below  this  are  placed, 
in  smaller  type,  the  various  synonymes,  or  local  names,  by  which  the 
same  firuit  is  known  in  various  countries  or  parts  of  the  country." 

The  names  of  authors  previously  having  described  many  of  the 
fruits,  I  have  omitted,  as  not  essential  to  the  value  of  description 
or  fruit,  nor  necessary  to  the  practical  purposes  for  which  I  intend 
the  work. 

The  text  descriptive  has  been,  in  almost  the  entire  work^  made 
either  anew  or  revised  from  those  already  published,  with  specimens 
of  the  fruit  before  roe ;  and,  following  the  established  rules  of  pri- 
ority in  description,  I  have  (while  retaining  so  much  of  the  original 
that  it  may  at  once  be  recognized)  endeavored  to  reduce  and  Ame- 
ricanize. In  a  few  cases  I  have  preferred  continuing  an  erroneous 
name,  because  of  its  being  now  generally  known.  Where  a  de- 
scription is  given  written  by  another,  and  the  fruit  not  seen  by  my- 
self, I  have  endeavored  to  give,  if  of  importance,  the  initials  of  the 
author,  or  abbreviation  of  title  of  the  work  from  whence  such  de- 
scription was  drawn,  for  which  see  pages  13,  14. 

Of  the  importance  of  fruit  culture,  it  is  deemed  superfluous  to 


*  A  friend  who  has  careftilly  examined  these  drawings  and  descriptionsi  says 
I  have  represented  them  all,  or  nearly  all.  rather  below,  than  of,  medinm  size 
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more  than  remark,  that  the  interest  evident  in  the  establishment  of 
journals  devoted  almost  wholly  to  its  cause ;  the  fact  that  no  news- 
paper is  now  counted  of  value  without  being  more  or  less  occupied 
with  matter  relating  to  the  orchard ;  the  universal  growing  desire  of 
every  one  who  has  ground  of  his  own  to  plant  thereon  trees  and  vines 
productive  of  luscious  fruits — ^all  speak  volumes  illustrative  of  the 
extend-  which  the  subject  holds  in  the  minds  of  our  energetic,  ambi- 
tious, persevering  people. 

And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  record  my  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  A.  J.  Downing,  to  whom  the  pomologists,  the  fruit-growers,  the 
nation,  owe  more  than  to  any  one  man  yet  ezbtent ;  by  and  through 
whose  work  on  the  "  Fruits  of  America,*'  the  advocates  of  nomencla- 
ture received  the  first  bold  stand,  and  in  a  way  which  has  led  to  extri- 
cation of  much  that  was  previously  in  state  of  confusion ;  to  whose 
graceful,  easy,  attractive,  yet  bold  manner  of  writing,  is  owing 
much  of  the  care  and  attention,  culture  and  embellishment,  of  and 
through  tree,  plant,  and  flower,  of  the  homes  of  Americans. 

This  work  has  been  commenced  and  completed  more  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  request  of  friends  than  from  any  feeling  of  my  own 
ability  ;  and,  while  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  error,  I  yet  feel  that 
numerous  corrections  will  have,  in  subsequent  editions,  to  be  made; 
this,  partly,  from  omission  and  commission,  consequent  on  one's  first 
work,  and  partly  from  the  constant  state  of  advancement  in  pomo- 
logy. And  as  it  is  intended  to  revise  and  correct  it  as  soon  as  the 
cause  demands,  I  shall  consider  myself^  and  the  cause,  indebted  to 
those  gentlemen  who  in  reviewing  it  may  observe  errors,  if  they 
will  communicate  the  same  to  me. 

To  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  furnished  me  with 
notes,  descriptive  of  their  experience,  or  of  varieties  or  specimens 
of  fruits,  by  which  I  have  the  better  been  enabled  to  prepare  this 
work,  I  sincerely  tender  my  acknowledgments : 

In  Massachusetts,  to  Messrs.  M.  P.  Wilder  and  C.  M.  Hovey, 
Boston ;  Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury ;  B.  V.  French,  Braintree ; 
Robert  Manning  and  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem. 

In  New  York,  to  Messrs.  Chas.  Downing,  Newburg ;  S.  B.  Parsons, 
Flushing;   P.   Barry   and   Geo.   Ellwanger,   Rochester;   John  J. 
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Thomas,  Macedon;  David  'Riomas,  Aurora ;  Benj.  Hodge,  Bufialo; 
Herman  Wendell  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

In  Pennsylyania,  to  Doctor  W.  D.  Bnnckle,  Philadelphia. 

In  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  Burlington. 

In  Ohio,  to  Geo.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  and  Professor  J.  P.  Kirtland, 
Cleveland ;  Messrs.  A.  H.  Ernst,  J.  A.  Warder,  and  R  Buchanan, 
Oncinnati ;  M.  B.  Bateham,  Columbus ;  Charles  Carpenter,  Kelly 
Island ;  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky. 

In  Michigan,  to  Daniel  Cook,  Esq.,  Jackson. 

In  Indiana,  to  Mr.  John  C.  Teas,  Raysville. 

In  Kentucky,  to  Messrs.  H.  P.  Byram,  Louisville ;  James  Allen, 
Nelson  Co. 

Doctor  J.  A.  Kennicott,  The  Grove,  NortMeld ; 
Adna  Williams,  Gralesbury. 

In  Wisconsin,  to  Mr.  7.  K.  Phoenix,  Racine. 

In  Mississippi,  to  Doctor  M.  W.  Phillips,  Log  Hall. 

F.  RK 
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CHAPTER   I. 

INTBODUCTOBY  EBMABKS — HISTORY"  AND  ADVAKOEMBNT  OF 
FRUITS  IN  OHIO  AND  THB  WEST— VALUB  AS  FOOD. 

A  BUBjxoT  90  boundless,  in  a  country  of  such  extent  and  capacity 
of  soil  and  dimate  as  ours  for  the  production  of  all  the  finer  milts ; 
in  a  country  vhich,  until  within  a  few  years,  was  but  a  wilderness — 
a  wild,  unculttirated  tract,  now  yielding,  with  the  most  common,  or 
rather  with  no  care,  immense  quantities  of  Inscious  ripe  fruits  for 
transportation  to  countries  where  the  arts  of  culture  were  fully 
known  and  understood  before  we  were,  filling  our  store-houses  with 
food,  our  hearts  with  gladness,  adding  to  our  wealth  while  contribu- 
ting  to  the  blessings  of  others ;  (for  what  meets  the  eye  or  gladdens 
the  heart  more  pleasantly  than  the  sight  of  the  perfect  fruits  of  the 
earth?) — ^a  subject,  we  say,  then   so  boundless,  merits  more  of 
enwreathing  plaudit  than  our  limits  here  may  allow,  though  our 
&ncy  picture  it.     Nor  have  we  space,  although  especially  applicable 
to  the  practical  use  of  our  work,  to  more  than  conmiend  the  study 
and  practice,  in  a  scientific  view,  of  man  to  perfection  of  that  de- 
picted in  the  following  stanza : 

''The  heaven-tanght  gardener's  wondroos  skill 

Shall  wreath  the  earth  with  flowersi 
While  new  and  luscions  froits  ehall  grow 
niroQghoat  her  Eden  bowers." 

As  yet  the  western  soils  present  comparatively  little  toward  the 
inducement  of  study  and  practice ;  for  so  freely  does  every  variety 
of  fruit  grow,  that  man  has  only  to  plant  in  order  to  reap.  Soon, 
however,  the  grower  will  learn  that  skill  and  care  only  will  reward 
him  with  product  from  his  treiBs — skill,  in  the  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  v^etable  physiol<^ ;  the  care  and  practice, 
necessary  in  applying  the  same. 

Rapidly  as  the  West  has  grown  from  a  tract  of  country  only 
inhabited  by  the  red  man  and  beasts,  to  the  presenting  almost,  at 
this  day,  of  the  '*  Garden  of  America ;"  her  prairies,  her  limestone- 
hUls  and  broad  levels ;  her  sandy  alluvial  bottoms,  located  in  almost 
as  many  different  climates  as  positions,  abound  with  all  of  nature's 
food,  stored  for  years  in  the  production  of  tree,  fruit,  and  flower,  t» 
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sadi  extent  that  she  may  yet  be  said  to  be  in  her  in^cy.  And  no 
one  who  has  not  visited  and  traversed  her  wide  borders — no  one 
reared  and  trained  on  soils  where  four-sixths  is  rock — can  have,  but 
by  traveling  over  it,  any  conception  of  the  wealth  stored  up  in  the 
soil  of  the  West. 

We  speak  here  more  of  this  from  believing,  that  while  the  East 
may  yield  her  supplies  liberally,  attended  by  the  care  and  expense 
of  supplying  fresh  food  annually,  the  West  will  ere  Ions  far  outstrip 
all ;  as  she  only  needs  among  her  sons  more  study  of  tne  nature  of 
plant  and  tree  to  bear  the  palm  in  producing  any  fruit. 

It  is  for  the  West  then,  more  especially,  that  our  work  is  destined. 
Although  oursclf,  reared  at  the  East,  and  all  our  life  familiar  with  her 
fruits,  her  soils  and  capabilities,  we  shall  yet  endeavor  to  blend  the 
one  with  the  other,  that  our  work  may  be  applicable  there  as  here, 
even  as  we  cherish  at  this  day  our  ^^  loved  old  home,"  with  her 
rough,  rocky  surroundings,  incentive  only  to  the  greater  perfection 
and  action  of  mind ;  in  that,  self-dependence  is  made  apparent  from 
day  to  day. 

Before  the  West  was,  L  e.,  settled  by  white  man,  the  impression 
prevailed,  among  other  errors  connected  with  fruit  culture,  that  ^^  he 
who  plants  pears,  plants  for  his  heirs ;"  and  we  well  recollect  being 
told  when  a  boy,  on  planting  out  a  young  pear*tree,  that  possibly 
oiu*  children  might  eat  of  it,  but  we,  never.  Such  prophecy,  how- 
ever, failed  in  our  case,  as  nearly  all  others,  for  we  have  eaten  often 
of  it  And  now,  whether  we  attribute  it  to  the  locomotive  age,  to 
the  active  minds  of  our  eastern  brethren,  or  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  West — aided  by  her  industrious  denizens — we  hardly  wait 
for  the  season  to  come  around  ere  we  eat  of  the  fruit ;  our  own 
experience  having  been  to  receive  trees  and  plant  them  in  March^ 
and  eat  of  the  fruit  in  November  following.  Let  this  be  attributable 
to  what  it  may,  such  is  now  the  impress,  that  no  one  buys  a  city 
lot,  intending  to  keep  it  over  one  year,  but  he  plants  trees  upon  it» 
expecting  and  reaping  the  fruit  thereof. 

All  this  is  encouraging ;  bat  there  is  also  a  dark  side  in  fruit  cul- 
ture gradually  coming  on  us,  to  be  met  only  by  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject ;  a  knowledge  that,  as  before  remarked^ 
will  enable  us  to  compete  skilfully  with* deficiencies  or  over-luxu- 
riance in  soil ;  to  know  the  insects  destructive,  and  their  habits,  that 
we  may  secure  our  products  from  their  ravages ;  and  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  nature  of  trees,  that  we  may  know  how  to  shape  them  to 
the  withstanding  of  our  changeful  climate. 

As  under  each  appropriate  head  we  give  somewhat  of  the  olden 
history  of  fruits,  our  remarks  here  will  relate  mainly  to  their  intro- 
duction and  advancement  to  Ohio  and  the  West.  Previous  to  1796, 
there  was  very  little  other  than  the  natural  fruit  of  the  soil  culti- 
vated ilk  Ohio ;  and  not  until  about  1820  or  '22,  was  there  any  con- 
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Biderable  introduction  and  planting  of  "  grafted  fruits  "  in  the  north 

gu-t  of  the  State.  At  that  time  the  nursery  of  William  Coxe,  Esq., 
urlington,  New  Jersey,  seemed  the  nearest  from  which  to  obtain 
trees ;  and  therefore  from  thenoe  came  most  of  the  first  plantations 
of  good  fruits.  Later,  the  nurseries  of  Prince,  Kenrick,  attd  Duel, 
supplied  our  northern  pioneers ;  and  from  these,  with  the  liberal 
hand  which  always  characterizes  a  fruit  culturist,  a  lover  of  the  Cre- 
ator's best  gifts,  grafts  were  distributed  freely  to  whoever  would. 
As  early  as  1796  or  1797,  Israel  Putnam  introduced  and  propa- 
gated many  of  the  older  and  best  eastern  varieties  on  the  borders 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  there  cultivated  both  trees  and  fruits,  from 
whence  most  of  the  older  orchards  of  southern  Ohio,  and  probably 
Indiana,  were  procured.  Gov.  Worthington,  at  an  early  day,  1803, 
or  previous,  introduced  many  fine  varieties  of  fruits  into  central  Ohio. 
In  1820,  Prof.  Kirtland  imported,  from  New  Jei-sey  to  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  some  two  hundred  sorts  of  the  best  fruits  then 
known ;  and  in  1827,  or  '28  Geo.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  sent  about  one 
hundred  kinds  to  Cleveland.  Alfred  Kelly  also  introduced  many 
fine  eastern  varieties;  and,  as  before  mentioned,  grafts  from  all 
these  were  liberally  distributed,  followed  by  additional  introductions 
of  new  vaiieties,  in  succeeding  years.  Add  to  these,  that  nearly  every 
pioneer  brought  with  him  seeds  of  the  best  fruits  known  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  former  residence  East,  which  he  planted  and  grew  with  care,  and 
we  have  the  heads  of  the  principal  introduction  of  varieties  up  to 
about  1832.  Since  that  period,  not  only  have  importations  of 
extended  varieties  been  largely  made  and  planted  from  eastern  nur- 
series, but  the  nurseries  of  trees  grown  for  sale  have  so  multiplied 
in  the  whole  West,  that  millions  of  trees  are  now  annually  grown 
and  planted. 

For  the  historv  that  follows,  relating  to  Illindbs  and  Wisconsin,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  courtesy  of  Doctor  J.  A. 
Kennioott : 

"  The  Grove,  Northfield,  Ck)ok  Co.,  IHinois, 
October,  4,  1863. 

^  The  first  permanent  settlements  in  Illinois  were  made  by  the 
French  about  1682,  in  and  about  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  ^  the  first  generation  of  fruit  trees,  there  planted,  had  done 
good  service,  and  gone  the  way  of  all  the  living,*  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  present  race  who  people  '  Lower  Egypt.'  The  Rev.  John 
M.  Peck  (whom  I  quote  from  memory)  affirms,  that  he  ate  most 
luscious  fruits,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  product  of  the 
second  generation  of  these  old  French  trees,  even  then  of  almost 
forest  size. 

From  many  sources  1  gather  the  fact,  that  among  these  old  trees 
were,  and  still  are,  perhaps,  individuals  pre  ducing  very  desirable 
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fruit ;  all,  doubtless,  of  mature  growth,  though  some  may  have  been 
brought  from  Canada,  whence  the  seeds  very  evidently  came,  in  their 
route  from  the  old  world. 

From  this  you  perceive,  that  Illinois  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruit- 
growing states  ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  our  seedling  trees  gener- 
ally yield  better  fruit  than  the  mass  of  chance  varieties  in  the  East ; 
though,  good  sooth,  1  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  of  our  cele- 
brated varieties  in  cultivation,  to  those  glorious  old  trees,  so  graph- 
ically described  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Peck ;  and  yet,  I  am  by  no 
means  certain,  that  some  of  our  most  valuable  local  varieties  did  not 
originate  in  that  classic  fruit-land  of  Southern  Illinois. 

It  is  very  probable,  also,  that,  in  Central  and  Northern  Illinois/ 
there  may  now  be  native  varieties,  surpassing  in  value  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  sorts  named  in  the  books,  for  local  cultivation,  at  least. 
Analogy  would  lead  to  such  a  conclusion ;  for,  as  a  general  rule  here, 
of  fifty  seedling  trees,  in  almost  any  orchard,  at  least  fwe  will  be 
found  worthy  of  notice,  and  worth  preserving  in  their  natural  state, 
though  not  desirable  for  propagation. 

From  personal  observation  you  are  already  aware,  that  some  fruits 
of  high  repute  East,  are  nearly  worthless  here  ;  and  that  others  are 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  peculiarities  of  our  soil  and  climate.  It 
is  thought,  too,  that  many  old  fruits  have  become  so  changed  as  to 
be  no  longer  easily  recognized  ;  and,  as  their  history  has  been  lost, 
and  several  local  synonyms  have  been  used  to  designate  them,  much 
difficulty  and  doubt  attend  our  western  nomenclature. 

Perhaps  these  difficulties  will  soon  be  removed,  and  the  doubts 
cleared  up,  as  in  Ohio,  by  the  re-fruiting  of  our  celebrated  varieties 
East,  from  scions  obtained  here,  or  by  further  observation  on  the 
fructification  here,  under  the  true  names. 

Many  of  our  varieties,  of  the  first  trees  transplanted  in  western  Illin 
ois,  and  southern  Wisconsin,  were  disseminated  by  tree  pedlars  from 
the  region  of  the  Wabash,  in  Indiana,  and  central-eastern  Illinois ; 
and  I  am  onlv  aware  that  some  of  their  sorts  came  from  Ohio,  and 
others  from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  and 
a  few,  doubtless,  from  the  Eastern  States  ;  though  what  proportion, 
or  what  varieties  of  those  brought  us  by  these  tree  pedlars,  I  am  un- 
able  to  determine.  Very  few  were  sold  under  eastern  names,  how 
ever,  and,  now  and  then,  a  variety  is,  doubtless,  of  native  origin. 

Among  these  pedlars'  trees,  the  Red  June  is  decidedly  the  most 
valuable,  and  the  Milam  the  most  abundant. 

Here-away,  I  know  the  origin  of  four-fifths  of  the  trees  planted  out 
in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  apart  from  the  pedlars'  trees,  which 
continued  to  arrive  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  Buffalo  nur- 
series and  your  Cleveland  dealers  have  furnished  the  most,  llie 
nurseries  of  Chautauque  County  sent  some  eariy,  and  the  llochester 
establishments  a  great  many  more  recently,  and  a  few  ten  or  twelve 
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years  ago.  The  Flushing  nurseries  are  also  represented  in  our  or« 
chards,  and,  quite  lately,  those  of  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  scarce  an  eastern  esUiblishment  which  has  not 
sent  trees  to  the  lake  region  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin." 

Similar  to  those  named,  is  that  of  most  Western  States,  in  the  his- 
toric introduction  and  origin  of  fruits.  Chance  seedlings,  of  value 
sufficient  to  retaining  of  the  original  tree,  are  abundant,  while  those 
meriting  a  first  place  are  rare.  The  character  of  '*  very  good"  will 
apply  to  probably  one-tenth  of  the  fruit,  while  that  of  "  best"  will 
hardly  apply  to  one-thousandth. 

Of  the  value  of  fruits  as  food,  of  their  free  use  and  tendency  to 
health  of  system  and  morality  of  character,  much  has  been  written  ; 
but  the  following,  by  Doctor  Kennicott,  sums  up  all  in  few  words  : 

"  The  free  use  of  ripe  fruits  not  only  prevents  disease^  but  their  reg- 
ulated enjoyment  helps  to  remove  that  which  already  exists.  All 
ripe  fruits  are,  also,  more  oi  less  nutritious.  Professsor  Salisbury 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  appls  is  superior  to  the  potato, 
in  the  principles  that  go  to  increase  the  muscle  and  the  hrain  of  man, 
and  in  fattening  properties,  it  is  nearly  equal,  when  cooked,  for 
swine,  or  fed  raw  to  other  domestic  animals." 

Ripe  grapes  have  cured  Epidemic  dysentery.  Physicians  have, 
occasionally,  advised  the  use  of  "  cooling  acid  fruits  ;"  and  the  ear- 
liest writers  have  directed  the  sugary  ones,  as  "  figs,"  for  food  in  con- 
valescence. Families,  where  fruit  is  most  plentiful  and  good,  and 
prized  as  an  article  o£  daily  food,  are  most  free  from  disease  of  all 
kinds,  and  more  especially  from  fevers  and  "bowel  complaints." 
Most  fruits  aid  digestion,  some  directly,  some  indirectly,  and  lessen 
the  desire  for  alcoholic  or  stimulating  drinks.  The  juicy  ones  act  as 
"  diluents,"  and  all  as  "  diuretics ;"  the  free  acids  neutralizing,  or 
rendering  soluble  the  earthy  matters  in  the  blood,  and  carrying  them 
off  rapidly  through  the  natural  channels. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OBIGINATING  OF  VARIETIES  —  THKIB  PROPAGATION,  BT 
BUDDING,  GRAFTING,  LAYERS,  CUTTINGS,  BUNNERS  AND 
SUCKERS. 

"Our  garden  varieties  of  fruits  are  not  natural  forms.  They  are 
the  artificial  productions  of  culture.  Seedlings  from  them  have 
always  a  tendencj^  to  improve^  but  they  have  also  another  and  a 
stronger  tendencj/  to  return  to  a  natural  or  wild  state.^*  Of  this,  we 
have  here  a  strong  evidence,  in  the  production  of  seedling  cherries  by 
Prof.  Kirtland,  where  from  several  hundred  grown  from  seed 
gathered  from  the  same  tree,  only  about  one  tenth  have  surpassed, 
and  two  tenths  equaled,  the  parent ;  the  remainder  mostly  falling 
back  toward  the  original  maszard. 

Most  of  our  choicest  varieties  cultivated,  are  from  seeds  of  chance 
cross-impregnation  :  few  have  been  the  result  of  artificial  skill  and 
care  ;  cross  breeding  and  hybridizing  are  too  often  confounded,  and 
while  WB  are  constantly  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  from 
cro89  breeding,  none  are  known  in  fruits  from  hybridizing.  Lindley 
says;  "  l£  the  pistils  of  one  species  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  an- 
other species,  which  may  take  place  in  the  same  genus,  or  if  two 
distinct  varieties  of  the  s&xvUd  species  be  in  like  manner  intermixed, 
the  seed  which  results  from  the  operation  will  be  intermediate  be- 
tween its  parents,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both.  In  the  first 
case,  the  progeny  is  hybrid  or  male ;  in  the  second,  it  is  simply  cross- 
bred,*^ Although  of  the  same  genus,  no  hybrid  has  ever  yet  been 
created  between  the  apple  and  the  pear,  or  the  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant. These  cros»-breds,  when  closely  resembling  the  female 
parent,  are  termed  sub-varieties. 

This  practice  of  producing  new  varieties  by  cross  fertilization  was 
advocated  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  a  distinguished  horticulturist 
of  England  :  while  that  of  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Belgium,  was  the  re- 
production  of  seedlings  from  seedlings  in  succession  ;  selecting  each 
time  those  of  the  seedlings  to  procure  the  seed,  which  proved  the 
best  n  the  fruit.  At  the  eighth  generation,  in  growing  from  the 
pear,  his  seedlings  produced  fruit  at  four  years  old,  while  at  the  com- 
mencement it  required  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  This  he  regarded 
as  the  correct  course  to  pursue  in  the  amelioration  of  varieties;  and 
to  this  theory,  this  fruiting  at  an  early  stage,  according  as  the  parent 
is  far  removed  from  its  original  state,  may  we  not  attribute  much 
of  the  habits  of  many  of  our  pears  1     The  Frederic  of  Wurtembuig, 
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or^inatrng  by  Prof.  Van  Mons  in  this  way,  it  is  well  known  pro- 
daoes  its  fruit  often  in  the  nursery  at  two  years  from  the  bud ;  while 
the  Dix,  a  seedling  from  we  know  not  what  variety,  requires  twelve 
or  fifteen  years.  This  process  however,  if  taken,  as  by  Van  Mons, 
from  the  oommenoement,  i.e.,  a  wildling,  would  require  a  life-time ; 
but  our  people  have  all  around  them  seedlings  whidi  at  an  early  ago 
are  producing  fruit ;  if,  therefore,  seed  be  taken  from  the  best  of 
Uiem,  and  the  choicest  agun  selected,  it  is  not  probably  that  more 
than  ten  years  would  elapse  to  produce  something  very  superior. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  Mr.  Knight,  of  producing  by 
crossing,  gives  the  grower  the  choice  of  selecting  and  growing  to 
whatever  form,  size  or  character  he  may  desire,  and  this  with  an 
almost  absolute  certainty  of  success,  lliis  process  being  fully 
described  by  Thomas  in  his  Fruit  Culturist,  we  extract  thwefrom : 

"  A  familiar  instance  of  cross-impregnation  in  plants  occurs  in  the 
Indian  com.  The  pistillate  or  seed-bearing  flowers  covering  the 
young  ear,  are  remotely  situated  on  the  plant  from  the  staminate  or 
fertilizing  flowers  on  the  summits,  or  UumU,  Hence,  from  this  re- 
mote position,  the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust  from  the  summits  may 
not  certainly  fall  on  the  ear ;  and  if  diflferent  sorts  grow  near,  a  mix- 
ture will  probably  result.  It  is  well  known  to  farmers,  that  if  dif- 
ferent sorts,  as  white,  yellow,  and  purple,  are  planted  in  the  same 
field ;  or,  if  common  and  sweet  com  are  planted  together,  each  sort 
no  longer  remains  distinct,  but  each  ear,  the  second  year,  is  speckled 
with  a  promiflcwxis  assemblage  of  white,  yellow,  and  purple,  and  of 
common  and  sweet  com,  of  various  grades.  In  fruit  trees,  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  in  the  same  flower,  and  the  chances  of  acci- 
dental mixture  from  other  trees,  become  very  small,  unless  affected 
by  insects,  which  becoming  thickly  dusted  with  powder  from  one 
flower,  plunge  into  the  recesses  of  another,  and  aflect  a  cross-fertiliza- 
tion. Where  many  varieties  grow  in  one  garden,  in  close  proximity, 
cases  of  promiscuous  intermixture  are  constantly  occurring,  which  can 
be  developed  only  by  raising  fmit  from  the  seedlings. 

In  the  annexed  figure  of  the  pear  blossom  (fig.  1),  the  five 

central  organs  a,  are  the  pistils;  the 
upper  extremity  of  eadi  is  the  stignuL  The 
surrounding  thread-like  organs,  6,  are  the 
stamens,  surmounted  by  the  anthers.  The 
anthers  are  little  bags  or  cases  filled  with 
the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust.  When  the 
^^  flowers  open,  the  anthers  burst,  and  dis- 

jT^^  chaise  the    pollen  on  the  stigma,   which 

operates  on  the  embryo  fruit  at  its  base. 
The  production  of  new  varieties  is  greatly  facilitated  by  cross-im 
pregnation,  or  by  fertilizing  the  pistil  of  one  variety  \*ith  the  pollen 
of  another.     This  was  performed  with  great  success  by  Knight. 
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two  varieties,  while  yet  early  in  flower,  and  before  the 

anthers  had  burst  and  discharged  the  pollen,  he 

cut  out  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors  all  the 

stamens,  leaving  the  pistils  untouched  (fig.  2). 

When  the  stigma  became  sufficiently  mature, 

which  was  indicated  by  its  glutinous  surfiu^e,  he 

transferred  the  pollen  of  the  other  sort,  on  the 

J-    ^  point  of  a  camels-hair  pencil.     The  fruit,  thus 

yielded,  was  unchanged ;  but  its  aeeds  partook 

variously  of  the  nature  of  both  parents,  and  the  trees  growing  from 

them  bore  new  and  intermediate  varieties. 

For  the  suooesa  of  such  experiments,  several  precautions  are  req- 
uisite. The  flower  must  be  deprived  of  its  stamps  before  it  has 
fully  expanded,  or  before  the  anthers  have  already  burst  and 
scattered  their  dust ;  the  pollen  must  be  procured  from  a  bursting 
or  fully  matured  anther,  when  it  will  be  .dry  and  powdery ;  the 
stigma  must  be  inoculated  as  soon  as  it  becomes  adhesive  or  slu- 
tinous,  otherwise  it  may  be  fertilized  from  another  source,  and  wen 
the  intended  pollen  cannot  possibly  take  efiect  For  a  stigma  once 
inoculated,  cannot  be  inoculated  again.  It  is  safest,  where  practi- 
cable, to  force  the  trees  by  artificial  heat  into  flowering  a  few  days 
earlier  than  others,  so  as  to  be  secure  from  accidental  inoculations 
of  pollen  floating  in  the  air ;  and  to  prevent  its  spread  by  bees,  to 
apply  a  temporary  covering  of  gauze.  A  want  of  attention  to  these 
minutiiB,  has  led  some  experimenters  to  fiuicy  they  had  obtained 
crosses,  when  they  had  only  natural  seedlings." 

Budding. — ^This  mechanical  process,  in  connection  with  that  of 
grafting,  layers,  and  cuttings,  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
increasmg  the  number  of  trees  or  plants  of  any  one  variety  ;  and  is 
performed  on  stocks  of  the  same  or  closely  allied  species.  These 
are  designated  under  each  particular  head  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  on 
other  pages.  The  process  and  practice  is  also  one,  which,  although 
well  and  truly  described  in  all  fruit  works  and  most  of  the  leading 
journals,  is  nevertheless  too  often  attended  with  so  much  of  failure, 
that  while  we  here  repeat  descriptions,  we  at  same  time  advise 
every  new  beginner  V>  visit  the  leading  nursery-man  or  successful 
amateur  grower  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  and  learn  more  in 
half  a  day  from  practical  example  than  could  be  told  him  were  one 
to  write  a  month.  In  order  to  be  successful,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
stock  on  which  it  is  intended  to  operate  should  be  in  a  thrifty, 
healthy  state,  not  too  early  or  late  in  the  season,  but  the  best  time 
is  usually  just  when  the  terminal  bud  is  forming.  Various  modes 
of  budding  are  known  and  described ;  but  that  most  successful,  most 
rapid,  and  in  common  use,  is  the  one  termed  incorrectly,  American 
shield  budding,  described  by  Forsyth  in  1802 — which  differs  from  the 
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oommon  skUld  budding^  only  in  leaving  a  small  piece  of  wood  at  base 
of  the  bud  inserted,  instead  of  taking  all  out.  An  incision  is  made 
lengthwise  through  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  a  small  cut  at  right 
angles  at  the  top,  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  T.,  fig.  8. 

A  bud  is  then  taken  from  a  shoot 
of  the  present  year's  growth,  by 
shaving  off  the  bark-  an  inch  or 

\W    fH  <^.  £1  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  length,  with 

a  small  part  of  the  wood  directly 

beneath  the  bud,  fig.  4.     The  ed- 

[]l!f       D  V    ges  of  the  bark,  at  the  incision 

in   the  stock,  are  then   raised    a 
little,  fig.  5,  and  the  bud  pushed 
Fig.  s.  Kg.  6.  Kg.  4.  Kg.  6.  Kg.  1.        downward  under  the  bark,  fig.  6.   A 

bandage  of  bass-bark,  woolen-yam,  or  other  substance,  is  then 
wrapped  around,  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  passing  the  bud,  re- 
turning again  and  tying  just  below,  covering  all  but  the  bud,  fig.  7/ 
The  pressure  should  be  just  suffident  to  keep  the  inserted  portioD 
closely  to  the  stock,  but  not  such  as  to  bruise  or  crush  the  bark.  In 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  insertion,  the  strings  will 
require  to  be  loosened,  and  at  expiration  of  three  weeks  removed 
altc^ether.  The  ensuing  spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
strongly,  cut  off  the  stock  about  six  inches  above  the  bud ;  and  as 
the  shoot  or  bud  grows,  tie  it  to  the  piece  of  stock  above  its  inser- 
tion until  about  midsummer,  when  it  will  be  time  to  cut  away  the 
piece  of  stodc  above  the  bud,  leaving  a  sloping  cut  downward  from 
the  top  of  insertion  of  bud.  An  improper  practice  with  some  is  to 
place  the  buds  in  water ;  this  so  saturates  them  with  moisture,  that 
they  have  no  attractive  force  left  to  imbibe  the  sap  of  the  stock,  and 
hence  often  fail  to  grow.  In  cutting  the  shoot  containing  buds  !& 
tended  to  be  inserted,  the  leaf  should  immediately  be  cut  off  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  bud,  otherwise  the  evaporation  will 
exhaust  and  injure  its  vitality.  If  buds  are  wanted  to  be  kept  a 
number  of  days,  they  should  be  wrapped  in  damp  moss  or  wet 
doths ;  or  if  desired  to  send  any  distance,  the  whole  wrapped  in  oiled 
silk.  In  this  way  they  will  keep  without  injury  ten  days  or  more. 
"'  Annular  budding  is  applicable  to  trees  of  hard  wood,  or  thick 
or  rigid  bark,  as  the  walnut  and  magnolia.  A  ring 
of  bark  is  removed  from  the  stock,  and  another  cor- 
responding  rng,  containing  the  bud,  slit  open  on  one 
side,  is  made  to  fit  the  denuded  space.     Fig.  8. 

"  Tre^s  which  have  been  girdled  in  winter  by  mice, 
may  be  preserved  by  a  process  similar  to  annular  bud- 
ding, by  cutting  away  evenly  the  gnawed  portions, 
and  applying  one  or  more  pieces  of  bark  peeled  from 
«g  8-         the  branch  of  another  tree,  so  as  to  restore  the  con. 
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necdon  between  the  two  severed  portions.  This  is  done  as  soon  as 
the  bark  will  separate;  the  same  end  may,  however,  be*aooom* 
plished  early  in  spring  by  cutting  away  portions  of  the  sap-wood 
with  the  bark,  and  connecting  the  two  parts  by  several  pieces  of  a 
brandi,  care  being  taken  that  they  coincide  accurately,  as  in  graft- 
ing.   The  whole,  in  either  case,  is  then  covered  with  wax." 

Qrafiing^  like  budding,  has  numerous  modes  and  forms,  all 
resolvhig  into  the  same  thing — that  of  transferring  one  variety  on  to 
another.  The  modes  most  regarded,  and  in  most  common  prac- 
tice, we  describe. 

Whip  or  tongue  grafting.  This  is  most  generally-  practised  when 
the  stock  and  scion  are  nearly  of  equal  size.  The  whole  gist  of  it 
lays  in  so  forming  the  graft  and  stock  that  the  two  outer  surfaces  of 
albumen,  or  wood  of  last  yearns  growth,  match  one  with  the  other, 
or  if  the  stock  is  too  lai^e  that  they  match  on  one  side.  See  fig.  9. 
The  tongue  is  a  notch  cut  in  the  stock  corresponding  with  one  cut 
in  the  graft,  and  when  put  together,  to  serve  as  support  in  steady- 
ing the  graft  until  the  circulation  of  sap  has  united  it  with  the  stock. 
This  is  practised  to  a  large  extent  by  nursery-men  on  pieces  of 
roots,  and  is  then  termed  ^^  root^afling." 

Splice  Qrafiing  is  similar  to  tongue  grafting,  except  that  no  slit 
is  made  in  either  stock  or  graft.     See  fig.  10. 

Crown  Grafting  is  performed  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  it 
is  done  on  small  stocks  standing  in  the  ground,  at  a  point  near  the 
upper  rootlet  or  fibre.    See  fig.  11. 

Saddle  Graf  dug.     In  saddle  grafting,  the  stock  is  pared  obliquely 

on  both  sides,  till  it  becomes  an  inverted  wedge, 
and  the  scion  is  slit  up  the  centre,  when  its  sides 
are  pared  down  till  they  fit  the  sides  of  the  stock. 
See  fig.  12.  This  is  the  best  mode  to  pursue  with 
the  cherry  and  other  stone  fhiits. 


Side  Grafting^  as  seen  in  the  cut,  6g.  9,  is  per- 
formed by  cutting  a  notch  or  slit  of  about  one  inch 
long  in  the  side  of  the  stock,  paring  the  outer  por- 
tion, splitting  the  graft  and  paring  the  inner  por- 
tion, then  inserting  it  so  as  to  give  a  union  of  the 
barks  and  woods — cleaving  meanwhile  the  top  o. 
Fig. ».  the  stock  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  sap  until  the 

graft  becomes  united,  when  it  is  to  be  cut  away.  This  is  the  best  for 
the  magnolia  and  for  the  hickory,  ash,  6sc. ;  and  also  when  scions 
may  have  been  received  late  in  the  spring,  or  the  work  of  grafting 
unavoidably  delayed. 
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Layen,  This  is  practised  in  low  shrubs  and  vines,  as  the  quince 
and  grape.  It  consists  in  bending  down  carefully  without  breaking 
a  branci,  cutting  a  notch  or  slit  on  the  under  side,  and  pegging  it 

securely,  so  that  Uie  centre 
will  be  about  four  inches 
under  ground,  see  fig.  14. 
With  the  grape  trailing  the 
vine  on  the  surface,  as  shown 
in  fig.  15,  and  after  buds 
have  started  a  few  inches, 
cover  with  soil,  the  vine; 
Kff-  1^  each  bud  will    throw  out 

roots,  and  if  the  operation 
be  performed  in  spring,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  separated  in  the 
fall. 


Cuitinj^M. 


f «.  16. 


Fiff.  15. 

Propagation  by  cuttings  is  the  simplest  mode  of  mul 
tiplying  a  variety.  It  consists  simply  in  the  insertior. 
of  a  shoot  of  one  yearns  growth  into  the  soil ;  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  renews  the  supply  of  sap,  the  buds 
swell,  the  leaves  expand,  and  the  descending  juices  ex- 
pend themselves  in  the  production  of  new  roots,  which 
shoot  downwards  into  the  soil,  fig.  16.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  or  in  open  ground,  this  mode  is 
only  applicable  to  such  species  «iS  readily  throw  out 
roots,  as  the  currant,  gooseberry,  quince,  and  grape. 
The  cutting  should  be  made  from  eight  inches  to  a 
foot  long,  and  have  all  the  lower  buds  cut  out,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  throwing  up  suckers.  Wood  of  the  last 
yearns  growth  is  used,  and  the  lower  end  cut  square 
across  at  the  base  of  a  bud.  They  should  be  inserted 
perpendicularly,  or  when  long  enough,  curved,  as  see, 
under  the  head  of  grapes ;  the  earth  should  be  pressed 
securely  at  the  bottom,  and  lightly  at  the  top,  and 
when  possible,  a  mulch  of  two  indies  of  tan  bark^ 


-dust,  etc.»  ^^^^'^  ^^^  them  to  preserve  moisture. 


Jiunners^  are  the  mode  of  sel^propagation  in  the  strawberry;  m 
soon  as  well  rooted  they  are  suited  to  be  removed. 
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SueherMy  are  underground  runners-soften  the  result  of  carelesf 
edtiTatioii  in  breaking  off  roots.  Hiey  should  always  be  destroyed, 
but  never  replanted,  not  even  the  Frost  Gage  plum,  proring  healthy 
when  so  propagated. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

tbaksplantdro  treks — how,  when;  pacxino,  cars  01*  when  kef 
cezyxd;  pruning — time  when,  how,  the  tops,  the  roots;  labels 
POR ;  protection  from  sheep,  rabbits,  etc.  ;  training  ;  poem  of 
toung  trees. 

NoTwiTHSTANniNo  OUT  people  are,  as  a  nation,  *'  planters  of  trees,** 
yet  how  few,  comparatively,  eyer  succeed  in  carrying  the  existence 
of  trees  planted,  beyond  the  first  season ;  or  if  a  second  year,  only 
with  a  puny  sickly  habit,  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  first  thing, 
in  the  removal  of  trees,  should  be  care  not  to  destroy  the  roots  in 
^^fS&^'  >^i^a11  trees  are  less  liable  to  injury  from  such  cause  than 
lai^e  ones,  but  too  often  have  we  seen  them  wrenched  out  of  the 
ground,  by  the  strong  arm  of  man,  apparently  not  to  injury  of  roots, 
but  really  they  were  cracked  through  every  portion,  and  all  the 
pores  through  which  the  circulation  of  sap  is  had,  broken  and  in- 
jured, often  as  much  or  more  to  injury  of  tree,  than  if  one  half  the 
roots  had  been  cut  off.  Again,  have  we  seen  trees  cut  out  with 
spades,  leaving  only  about  four  to  six  inches  of  main  root,  and  a  few 
small  fibres.  Such  trees  require  a  whole  year's  nursing,  with  severe 
short^ding-in  of  limbs,  tq  recover  anything  like  their  native  vigor, 
and  are  not  worth,  to  the  planter,  over  <ffie-half  price  of  trees  well 
and  carefiilly  dug,  with  roots  nearly  entire. 

Prepcuing  th$  Soil.  If  an  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  and  on  soil 
retentive  of  moisture,  or,  in  other  words — ^level  clayey  soil — it 
riiould  first  be  thoroughly  subsoiled,  at  least  twenty-two  inches  deep ; 
it  should  then  have  sufficient  number  of  under  drains,  that  no  sur- 
plus water  would  ever  remain  on  it  over  forty-eight  hours.  Digging 
deep  holes  should  never  be  practised,  but  the  whole  soil  bhould  be 
made  of  fine  tilth,  and  if  the  ground  is  well  drained,  or  naturally 
dry,  dig  broad  spaces,  four  feet  diameter,  and  one  foet  deep.  If  the 
ground  is  not  drained  and  naturally  wet — a  location  and  condition 
which  should  never  be  adopted — ^let  the  planting  be  made  by  plac- 
ing the  tree  on  the  level  ground,  and  earthing  up  around  it.  Upon 
the  level  prairies  this  couiye  has  been  found  most  successful,  and  at 
times,  wi^out  even  removii^  the  sod  beneath  the  tree. 

Many  suppose,  that  a  tree  grown  in  nursery  on  sandy  soil,  will  not 
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entire  eirde  of  roota,  to  be  drawn  awej  again  in  the  Spring.  Avoid 
treading  or  other  preasure  around  thi-  tree,  other  than  that  made  by 
the  hand  in  firml  j  placing  the  earth  among  the  roots,  in  the  prooeas. 

Time  When,  With  nearly  all  trees  and  all  locations.  Fall  is  the 
best  time  to  transplant ;  new  granulations  have  to  be  made,  ere  the 
roots  broken  by  the  process  can  again  supply  themselves,  or  the 
plant,  with  food.  This  process,  if  trees  are  removed  in  Fall,  will 
oflen  be  found  to  have  taken  place  during  winter,  and  ere  the  ex- 
haustion by  the  leaves  by  growth  ii.  Spring,  of  their  food  laid  up  in 
bud  and  bark  the  year  previous,  the  roots  are  again  furnishing  their 
support  as  nature  orders.  If,  however,  trees  are  removed  in  Spring 
it  often  happens,  especially  with  cherries,  that  the  supply  of  food 
previously  laid  up  is  exhausted,  ere  new  rootlets  are  formed.  Muk 
ching,  and  other  cares,  are  often,  therefore,  more  requisite,  in  order 
to  keep  the  roots,  and  prevent  too  rapid  exhaustion  in  Spring-planted 
trees,  th«in  thoee  of  Fall  planting. 

Paekins;.  Amateurs,  as  well  as  nurserymen,  oflen  have  occasion 
to  forward  trees  to  a  distance,  and  it  is  desirable  they  be  so  packed, 
as  to  ensure  success  when  received.  In  order  to  this,  they  should 
be  made  inU.»  a  bundle  with  damp  moss  liberally  mingled  among 
the  roots,  the  larger  trees  upon  the  outside  of  the  bundle,  and  the 
small  within ;  band  securely  with  twisted  straw  bands,  then  take 
long  straw,  laj  it  down  about  two  inches  thick,  with  its  butts  near 
the  center  of  the  roots  of  bundle ;  lay  another  layer,  with  the  butts 
four  inches  below  the  tops  of  the  last,  and  so  on,  until  you  have  the 
length  of  bundle.  Now,  lay  down  the  bundle,  and  carefully  lay  straw 
over  It,  in  same  manner  as  underneath,  only  commencing  at  top, 
so  that  when  cords  are  around  it,  all  will  be  covered ;  proceed  with 
one  end  of  cord,  first  lashed  to  a  strong  root,  to  bind  it  around, 
once  in  about  ten  inches,  all  the  way  to  the  top.  If  intended  to 
go  any  considerable  distance,  with  risk  of  rough  handling,  a  stout 
stick  should  be  packed  in  centre  of  each  bundle,  extending  about 
four  inches  beyond  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Next,  lay  down  a  strong 
bass  mat,  or  strong  Q}oth,  scatter  on  it  straw,  then  moss,  and  placing 
the  roots  of  bundle  upon  it,  draw  it  up  careAilly  over,  and  secure  it 
by  strong  pack-thread.  If  moss  is  not  obtainable,  let  the  roots  be 
well  puddled,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  dipped  in  a  thick  clayey  mud, 
but  avoid  packing  leaves,  grass,  etc.,  among  them. 

Care  of,  when  received.  Trees  are  oflen  lost  by  not  knowing  how 
to  care  for  them  when  received  after  long  voyages.  If  dry,  or 
withered,  or  frozen,  they  should  be  unpacked  and  immediately  bu- 
ried,  roots  and  tops,  underneath  the  earth,  and  there  lefl  for  some 
days ;  or,  if  late  in  fall,  and  buried  where  the  water  drains  off  readily, 
let  the  roots  be  buried  deep,  while  the  tops  have  only  a  couple  of 
inches  upon  them.     Trees  received  dry  in  spring,  may  be  immedi- 
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knife  on  it,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  bud  to  be  cut  to,  and  then 
make  a  fuTDj  quick,  smooth  draw-cut,  sloping  upwards,  so  that  the^ 
knife  will  come  out  on  a  level  with  the  point  of  the  bud,  as  in  fig.* 
30.  In  sofl-wooded,  pithy-  trees,  like  the  grape  vine,  for  example, 
half  an  inch  of  wood  ought  to  be  leh  above  the  bud.  The 
cut  should  also  be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  branch,  to  prevent  rain  from  lodging  in  the  centre.  The 
position  of  the  bud  cut  to,  is  also  worthy  of  con:sideration  in  pruning, 
to  produce  or  modify  certain  forms.  When  we  wish  the  new  shoot 
of  a  lateral  branch  to  take  as  much  as  possible,  an  upright  direction, 
we  prune  to  a  bud  on  the  inside  ;  and  if  we  wish  it  to  spread^  we 
choose  one  on  the  outside.  In  the  annual  suppression,  or  cutting  back 
young  trees,  to  form  a  stem  or  side  branches,  the  bud  selected  to  form 
the  leader  is  chosen  on  opposite  sides  every  successive  year^  in  order  to 
maintain  the  growth  in  a  straight  line.  If  cut  every  year  to  a  bud 
on  the  same  side,  it  would,  in  two  or  three  seasons,  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  that  side  injurious  to  the  symmetry  of  the  tree. 

The  Removal  of  Large  Branches^  where  they  are  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  tree,  is  often  very  clumsily  performed.  In  orchards 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  them  chopped  oS  with  a  common 
axe  ;  and  even  in  gardens  there  seem  to  be  few  persons  who  either 
know  how,  or  take  the  propev  care  in  this  matter.  They  are  either 
cut  so  that  a  portion  of  the  base  of  the  branch  remains,  and  sends 
out  vigorous  shoots,  defeating  the  objects  of  the  pruning,  or  they  are 
cut  so  close  that  a  porticm  of  the  wood  of  the  main  branch  or  stem 
is  taken  with  them,  and  a  wound  made  that  years  are  required  to 
heal  up.     Both  these  extremes  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  surface  of  the  cut  made  by  the  removal  of  a  branch,  should, 
in  no  case  be  larger  than  the  base  of  the  branch.  Where  a  branch 
is  united  to  another,  or  to  the  main  stem,  we  notice,  both  above  and 
below  the  point  of  union,  a  small  projection  or  shoulder,  as  at  the 
cross  line  in  fig.  21.  The  knife  must  enter  just  below  tluvb  shoulder, 
and,  by  being  drawn  upwards  in  a  straight  line,  the  base  is  so  com- 
pletely removed  that  no  shoots  can  be  produced  there ;  and  yet  the 
cut  surface  on  the  stem  is  no  larger  than  the  base  of  the  branch. 
When  the  saw  is  used,  the  surface  of  the  cut  should  be  pared  smooth 
with  the  knife,  to  prevent  water  lodging  on  it,  and  fiioilitate  the 
healing  of  the  wound.'* 

Pruning  at  the  time  of  Transplanting,  This  is  performed,  not 
only  to  remove  bruised  and  broken  roots  and  branches,  but  to  re- 
store the  tree  to  a  proper  balance.  As  trees  are  ordinarily  taken 
from  the  ground,  the  roots  are  bruised,  broken  or  mutilated,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  This  obviously  destroys  the  natural  balance 
or  proportion  that  existed  between  the  roots  and  stem,  and  iu  such 
8  condition  the  tree  is  unable  to  grow.     The  demand  upon  the  roots 
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mast,  therefore,  be  lessened,  by  reducing  the  stein  and  branches  in 
4ength  or  number,  or  both ;  and  the  more  the  roots  have  suffered, 
the  greater  must  be  the  reduction  of  the  stem  and  branches,  to  bring 
them  to  a  corresponding  condition. 

"  Pruning  the  Roots,  This  is  practised  as  well  to  promote  fruit- 
fulness  as  to  lessen  the  dimensions  of  trees.  The  roots  are  the  oi^ans 
that  absorb  from  the  ground  the  principal  food  of  the  tree,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  size,  and  activity,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  stem  and  branches.  Hence, 
when  a  tree  is  deprived  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  roots,  its  supply  of 
food  from  t\.:i  soil  is  lessened,  growth  is  checked,  the  sap  moves 
slowly  in  its  channels,  is  better  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  the 
young  branches  and  buds  begin  to  assume  a  fruitful  character. 

Roots  are  also  pruned  to  prevent  them  from  penetrating  too  deeply 
into  the  earth,  and  induce  the  formation  of  lateral  roots  near  the  sur- 
face, similar  to  the  cutting  back  of  a  stem  to  produce  lateral  branches. 
The  principle  is  the  same. 

The  work  is  performed  by  opening  a  trench  around  the  tree,  just 
at  the  extremities  of  the  roots :  the  distance  from  the  tree  will,  there- 
fore, depend  on  its  size,  and  the  spreading  character  of  the  roots. 
The  trench  should  be  the  width  of  a  common  garden  spade,  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  an  inspection  of  all-the  roots  of  the  tree.  If  the 
lateral  roots  are  to  be  shortened,  this  is  done  first.  The  knife  should 
be  placed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  root,  and  the  part  separated  with 
a  clean  draw  cut,  such  as  would  be  performed  on  a  branch.  If  the 
tree  has  vertical,  or  tap  roots,  they  are  most  easily  operated  on  with 
a  sharp  spade,  prepared  and  kept  for  the  purpose.  A  smart  stroke 
.with  such  a  spade,  in  as  nearly  a  horizontal  direction  as  possible,  will 
separate  a  pretty  strong  root.  The  extent  to  which  root  pnming 
may  be  performed,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  species,  the  con- 
dition of  the  tree  as  regards  growth,  and  the  object  aimed  at  Those 
practbing  it  for  the  first  time  should  go  to  -wotk  with  great  caution. 
It  will  be  better  to  operate  too  lightly  than  too  severely.  As  re- 
gards the  season,  it  may  be  performed  either  at  the  end  of  the  first 
growth,  in  July  or  August,  or  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  when  vege- 
tation is  quite  suspended.  We  have  operated  on  cherry  trees,  with 
complete  success,  in  August,  in  a  dry  time  when  little  growth  was 
going  on.  At  this  season,  a  copious  watering  should  be  given  after 
the  pruning  is  performed." 

Pruning,  to  form  particular  shapes,  to  promote  the  formation  of 
blossom  buds,  to  enlarge  the  fruit,  to  cure  disease,  to  increase  or 
lessen  bulk,  are  all  treated  of  at  length  by  Loudon  and  others ;  but 
all  seems  to  us  summed  up  in  the  following,  written  by  M.  Dubreuil, 
in  France,  and  first  published  in  this  country  in  Barry's  "  Fruit 
Grarden."  It  is  more  especially  applicable  to  training  of  trees  in 
gardens,  than  ^f  standards  in  orchards.     He  savs : 
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**  Hie  theory  of  the  prunmg  of  fruit  trees  rests  on  the  following 
dK  general  principles  : 

"  1.  T%e  vigor  cf  n  tree,  eubfecied  to  prunmg,  depends,  in  a  great 
meature,  on  the  equal  distribution  of  sap  in  all  its  branches. 

^In  fruit  trees  abandoned  to  themselves,  the  sap  is  equally  dis- 
tributed in  the  different  parts  without  any  other  aid  than  nature, 
because  iJie  tree  assumes  the  form  most  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  sap.* 

^  But  in  those  submitted  to  pruning,  it  is  different ;  the  forms  im- 
posed on  them,  such  as  espalier,  pyramid,  vase,  &c.,  change,  more  or 
less,  the  normal  direction  of  the  sap,  and  prevent  it  from  taking  the 
form  proper  to  its  species.  Hius  nearly  all  the  forms  given  to  trees 
require  the  development  of  ramifications,  more  or  less  numerous, 
and  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  And,  as 
the  sap  tends  by  preference  towards  the  summit  of  the  tree,  it  hap^ 
pens  that,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  the  branches  at  the  base  become 
feeble,  and  finally  dry  up,  and  the  form  intended  to  be  obtained,  dis- 
appears, to  be  replaced  by  the  natural  form,  that  is,  a  stem  or  a 
trunk  with  a  branching  head.  It  is  then  indispensable,  if  we  wish  to 
preserve  the  form  we  impose  upon  trees,  to  employ  certain  means, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  natural  direction  of  the  sap  can  be  changed 
and  directed  towards  the  points  where  we  wish  to  obtain  the  most 
vigorous  growth.  To  do  this,  we  must  arrest  vegetation  in  the  parts 
to  which  the  sap  is  carried  in  too  great  abundance,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, &vor  the  parts  that  do  not  receive  enough.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  following  means  must  be  successively  employed  : 

**  1 .  Prune  the  branches  of  the  most  vigorous  parts  very  short,  and  those 
of  the  weak  parts  long.  We  know  that  the  sap  is  attracted  by  the  leaves. 
The  removal  of  a  large  number  of  wood-buds  from  the  vigorous  parts, 
deprives  these  parts  of  the  leaves  which  these  buds  would  have  pro- 
duced ;  consequently,  the  sap  is  attracted  there  in  less  quantities,  and 
the  growth  thereby  diminished.  The  feeble  parts  being  pruned  long, 
present  a  great  number  of  buds,  which  produce  a  large  surface  of  leaves, 
and  these  attract  the  sap,  and  acquire  a  vigorous  growth,  lliis  principle 
holds  good  in  all  trees,  under  whatever  form  they  may  be  conducted. 

**  2.  Leave  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  strong  part,  and  remove 
the  whole  or  greater  part  from  the  feeble.  We  know  already  that  the 
fruit  has  the  property  of  attracting  to  it  the  sap  from  the  roots,  and 
of  employing  it  entirely  to  its  own  growth.  Tlie  necessary  result  of 
this  is,  what  we  are  about  to  point  out,  viz.,  that  all  the  sap  which 
arrives  in  the  strong  parts,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  fruit,  and  the 

*  This  is  not  in  all  cases  tme.  Peach  trees,  we  know,  left  to  tliemselveB,  ex- 
hibit a  very  stnking  example  of  the  nneqnal  dlBtributioQ  of  the  sap.  The  ends 
of  the  branches  attract  nearly  the  whole,  leaving  the  lateral  shoots  and  lower 
parts  to  die  out.  In  other  species,  sindlar  instances  might  be  quoted,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  propositioQ  is  unsoimd,  except  in  a  comparative  lenie. 
2* 
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wood  there,  in  ooniequenoe,  will  make  but  little  growth,  while  on  the 
feeble  parts,  deprived  ot  fhiit,  the  sap  will  all  be  appropriated  by  the 
growing  parts,  and  they  will  increase  in  siie  and  strength. 

**  3.  Bend  ths  $Ur<mg  parts  and  keep  the  weak  erect.  The  more 
erect  the  branches  and  stem  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  flow  of  sap 
to  the  growing  parts ;  hence,  the  feeble  parts  being  erect,  attraQ*> 
much  more  sap  than  the  strong  parts  inclined,  and,  consequently, 
make  a  more  vigorous  growth,  and  soon  recover  their  balance.  Hue 
remedy  is  more  especially  applied  to  espalier  trees. 

''4.  JUiiiove  from  the  vigcnme  parte  the  euperflwme  ekodt  at 
early  in  tke  eeaeon  as  poeeihle,  and  from  tke  feeble  parte  ae  late  ae  pae- 
eible.  The  fewer  the  number  of  young  shoots  there  are  on  a  brandi, 
the  fewer  there  are  of  leaves,  and,  consequently,  the  less  is  the  sap 
attracted  there.  Hence,  in  leaving  the  young  shoots  on  the  feeble 
parts,  their  leaves  attract  the  sap  there,  and  induce  a  vigorous  growth. 

"  5.  Fineh  early  the  eoft  exiremitiee  of  tke  ehoote  on  the  vigoroue 
parte,  and  ae  iate  ae  poeeible  on  the  ftebU  parte,  excepting  alwaye 
any  ehoote  tohick  tnay  be  too  vigoroue  for  ^eir  position.  By  thus 
pinching  early  the  strong  parts,  the  flow  of  sap  to  sudi  points  is  checked, 
and  naturally  turns  to  the  growing  parts  that  have  not  been  pinched ; 
this  remedy  is  applicable  to  trees  in  all  forms. 

'*  6.  Lay  in  the  strong  shoots  on  the  trtUis  early^  and  leavt  the  fee- 
ble parts  hose  ae  long  ae  poeeible.  Laying  in  the  strong  parts  ob- 
structs the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  them,  and,  consequently  &vor8 
the  weak  parts  that  are  loose.     This  is  only  applicable  to  espaliers, 

'*  7.  In  eepalier  trees,  giving  the  feeble  parte  the  benefit  of  the  lights 
and  confining  tlie  strong  p<irts  more  in  the  shade,  rtstoree  a  balance^ 
for  light  b  the  agent  which  enables  leaves  to  perform  their  functions 
and  their  actions  on  the  roots,  and  the  parts  receiving  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  acquire  the  most  vigorous  development. 

2.  *'  The  sap  acts  with  greater  force  and  produces  more  vigorous 
growth  on  a  branch  or  shoot  pruned  short,  tlian  on  one  pruned  long. 
This  is  easily  explained.  The  sap  acting  on  two  buds  must  evidently 
produce  a  greater  development  of  wood  on  them,  than  if  it  were 
divided  between  fifteen  or  twenty  buds. 

^*  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  wood  branches, 
we  prune  short,  for  vigorous  shoots  produce  few  fruit  buds.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  fruit  branches,  we  prune  long,  because 
the  most  slender  or  feeble  shoots  are  the  most  disposed  to  fruit. 

^  Another  application  of  this  principle  is  to  prune  short  for  a  year 
or  two,  such  trees  or  parts  as  have  become  enfeebled  by  overbear- 
ing. (This  principle  deserves  especial  attention,  as  its  application  is 
of  great  importance. ) 

3.  *'  The  sap  tending  always  to  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  causes 
the  terminal  bud  to  push  with  greater  vigor  than  the  laterals.  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  when  we  wish  a  prolongment  of  a  stem  or 
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branch,  we  should  prune  to  a  vigorous  wood>bud,  and  leave  no  pro* 
duciion  that  can  mterfere  with  the  action  of  the  sap  on  it. 

4.  *'*'  The  more  the  sap  i*  oUtnuted  in  its  drctUation,  ike  nu>r€ 
Ukel^  it  will  be  to  produce  fruit  bud*.  This  principle  is  founded  on 
a  fact  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  re^&Ty  viz. — that  the 
sap  circulating  slowly  is  subjet^^  to  a  more  complete  elaboration 
in  the  tissues  of  the  tree,  and  becomes  bettei  adapted  to  the  forma> 
tion  of  fruit  buds. 

^  This  principle  can  be  applied  to  produce  the  following  result : 
when  we  wish  to  produce  fruit  buds  on  a  branch,  we  prevent  a  free 
circulation  of  the  sap  by  bending  the  branches,  or  by  making  annular 
or  circular  incisions  on  it ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  we  wish  to 
change  a  fruit  branch  into  a  wood  braneh,  we  give  it  a  vertioal  posi- 
tion, or  prune  it  to  two  or  three  buds,  on  which  we  concentrate 
the  action  of  the  sap  and  thus  induce  their  vigorous  development. 

5.  "•  The  leaves  serve  to  prepare  the  sap  absorbed  by  the  roots  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  tree,  and  aid  the  formation  of  buds  on  the 
ikoots.  All  trees,  therefore,  deprived  of  their  leaves  are  liable  to 
perish.  This  principle  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  remove  a  large 
quantity  of  leaves  from  trees,  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  the  growth 
or  ripening  of  fruits,  for  the  leaves  are  the  nourishing  organs,  and 
the  trees  deprived  of  them  cannot  continue  to  grow,  neither  can  the 
fruit ;  and  the  branches  so  stripped  will  have  feeble,  ill-formed 
buds,  which  will,  the  following  year,  produce  a  weak  and  sickly 
growth. 

6.  *^  Where  the  buds  of  any  shoot  or  branch  do  not  develop  before 
the  age  of  two  years,  they  can  only  be  forced  into  activity  by  a  very 
close  pruning,  and  in  soms  cases,  as  the  peach,  this  even  will  often  faxL 
This  last  principle  shows  the  importance  of  pruning  the  main  branches 
of  espaliers  particulai'ly,  so  as  to  ensure  the  development  of  the 
buds  of  their  successive  sections,  and  to  preserve  well  the  side  shoots 
thus  produced,  for  without  this,  the  interior  of  the  tree  will  become 
naked  and  unproductive,  and  a  remedy  will  be  very  difficult." 

"  If  these  principles  and  practices  of  pruning  be  carefully  studied 
in  connection  with  the  habits  of  growth  and  bearing  of  the  different 
fruit  trees,  pruning  will  be  comparjitively  an  easy  matter.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  any  particular  form  or  character  cannot  fail  to  be 
perfectly  plain  and  simple ;  yet  no  one  need  hope  to  accomplish,  in 
all  things,  the  precise  results  aimed  at,  for  even  the  most  skilful 
operator  is  sometimes  disappointed ;  but  those  who  give  constant 
attention  to  their  trees,  will  always  discover  a  &ilure  in  time  to 
apply  a  remedy." 

Training,  We  give  the  accompanying  fig.  22.  taken  fi*om 
**  Loudon's  EncyclopsBdia  of  Gardening"  merely  as  illustrative  of 
the  varied  modes,  of  training  trees  in  England.     Our  more  favored 
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constant  motion  from  \rind,  will  soon  wear  off  the  wire.  The  wire 
should  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  small  knitting-needle,  to  prevent 
cracking  off  by  long  use.  The  loop  should  be  large,  and  pass  round 
a  side-shoot,  instead  of  a  main  branch  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
catting  in  bj  the  growth  of  tiie  tree ;  and  should  be  attadied  below 
a  small  fork,  to  prevent  its  blowing  off  the  end  of  the  branch. 

The  wire  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with  by  the  following  oon- 
trivance :  cut  the  zinc  into  long  triangular  strips,  half  an  inch  wide 
and  six  to  ten  inches  long.  Draw  the  narrow  or  slender  end  round 
the  t^wig,  bring  it  through  a  hole  punched  mid-way  between  the  ends, 
and  clinch  or  twist  it  with  the  nugers  or  a  small  pair  of  pincers. 
These  labels  may  be  punched  by  a  tinman  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Sheet  tin  may  be  used  instead  of  zinc,  nsfaig  a  sharp  awl  to  write 
the  name,  and  being  particular  to  cut  through  the  tin  coating. 
Oxidation  soon  renders  the  letters  distinct. 

J^roteetUm.  It  often  happens  that  young  orchard  trees  are  injured 
by  sheep  and  rabbits.  A  simple  method'  for  protection,  is  to  take 
three  strips  of  common  lath,  set  them  up  around  the  tree,  and  with 
strong  wire  secure  them  one  to  another.  If  closely  placed,  they  will 
also  serve  to  protect  in  a  great  measure  from  mice ;  but  for  protec- 
tion from  the  latter,  strong  **  hardware  paper''  as  it  is  termed, 
secured  around  the  tree  by  fine  wire,  and  coated  with  coal  tar 
is  hest. 

The  form  of  young  trees  mo»t  denrahle  to  be  obtained  for  planting, 
are  those  so  grown  as  to  present  a  regular  tapering  form  of  stem 
from  the  root  to  the  terminal  bud.  Tnis  is  only  obtained  by  per- 
mitting the  side  branches  to  grow,  and  be  regularly  shortened  in  in 
the  nursery,  so  that  not  only  the  stem  but  the  whole  tree  presents 
the  form  of  a  pyramid.  One  tree  so  grown,  is  worth  more  to  the 
planter,  than  ten  grown  with  long  slender  stems  of  uniform  size  six 
or  seven  feet  high.  A  tree  rightly  (or  as  first  described),  grown, 
will  have  double  the  quantity  of  roots,  and  when  removed  will  need 
no  staking,  while  the  latter  will  require  staking  four  or  five  years^ 
and  Uien  never  make  a  fine  tree. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DMBNBRACT    OT  VARIVTIXS — LIMim)  AOK,   XTC—  iKrhVEVCX   OF 

BOILS — CLIMATE — STOCKS . 

Fhx  theory  of  degeneracy  of  varieties  ai  oerUin  periods  of  ekist- 
etkOe  in  the  parent-'xee,  once  had  stroug  supporters ;  but  we  haye 
never  been  able  to  reconcile  it  with  any  known  laws  e3dst6nt  in 
vegetable  life,  beyond  theory.  That  all  cuttings  taken  from  a  seed- 
ling plant,  no  matter  how  propagated,  are  but  the  continuation  of  a 
single  plant,  having  existence  in  a  healthy  state  only  so  long  as  the 
original  exists  in  vigor  and  health,  although  advocated,  and  with  con- 
siderable of  reason  to  support,  is  a  proposition  we  cannot  accede  to. 
Not  only  is  thi^adduced  as  correct,  but  also  that  no  variety  can  be 
procured  of  a  healthy  origin  except  grown  on  the  principle  of  Van 
Mons,  from  seed  of  a  wildling.  The  failure  of  varieties  to  produce 
fruit  on  trees  of  advanced  age,  and  without  Ciire,  of  size  equal  to  its 
first  appearance  when  the  trees  were  young,  is  oflen  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  "  running  out "  of  that  vanety  ;  those  so  citing  seeming 
not  to  know,  that  fruit  is  being  produced  elsewhere  on  younger  trees, 
under  good  treatment,  fully  equal  or  surpassing  the  original.  All 
seedlings  are  not  equally  vigorous  and  healthy,  whether  grown  from 
a  wildling  or  cultivated  variety;  and  varieties  are  undoubtedly 
under  propagation  unhealthy ;  but  that  they  are  more  so  on  account 
of  the  term  of  years  they  have  been  continued,  admits  of  doubt, 
lliat  every  tree  has  its  natural  limit  of  life,  and  this  natural  limit 
shortened  or  lengthened  as  the  tree  is  over  stimulated  or  evenly 
treated,  we  do  not  question  ;  but  that  every  bud  taken  from  a  tree, 
propagated  in  various  sections  of  soil  and  climate,  on  seedling  stocks, 
or  otherwise,  must  decay  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  original  tree,  is 
a  point  of  belief  to  which  we  have  not  yet  arrived.  The.  white 
Doyenne  Pear,  the  Pennock  Apple,  the  Golden  Pippin,  have  all 
been  cited  as  evidence  to  sustain  the  theory,  and  yet  we  have  grown 
all  in  as  perfect  state  as  could  be  desired  by  the  most  critical. 

The  influence  of  soils  on  both  tree  and  fruit  is  now  too  well 
known  among  horticulturists,  and  the  exhaustion  thereof  too  often, 
unwittingly,  accepted  to  support  the  theory  of  exhaustion  of  vari 
cties.  We  have  repeatedly  written  that,  at  no  very  distant  day, 
will  it  be  requisite  for  the  orchardist  to  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  soil  requisite  for  eadi  distinct  variety.  We  do  not  believe  a  fruit 
originating  in   soil    abundantly  supplied  with   lime  will  preserve 
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tiie  Bame  character  and  quality  when  grown  in  one  utterly  devoid 
of  that  material.  Analysis  has  shown  us  somewhat  of  this,  while 
practical  experience  is  teaching  it  yearly,  in  the  evidence  of  rot,  ^eo, 
exhibited  in  varieties  grown  on  trees  long  unsupplied  with  aught 
but  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  soil.  As  under  the  head  of  each 
Tariety  of  fruit  we  give  the  analysis  belonging  thereto,  we  shall  not 
extend  remarks  here  on  a  subject  too  well  understood  and  accepted 
to  require  argument  in  its  support.  The  influence  of  climate  on 
varieties  has,  we  think,  only  this  effect,  viz. :  to  create  more  or  less 
rapid  growth  of  both  tree  and  fruit  as  we  go  north  or  south,  causing 
in  the  tree  a  coarser,  more  spongy,  soft  wood,  and  more  subject  to 
injury  from  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere,  when  grown  south ;  and 
in  the  fruit,  greater  size,  more  open  and  coarser  texture  of  flesh,  and 
corresponding  depreciation  in  flavor,  with  earlier  maturity  in  apple 
and  pear ;  but  in  the  peach,  aprioot,  and  nectarine,  addittonal  charac- 
ter and  sweetness,  as  the  juices  are  more  elaborated. 

7%B  infiuenee  of  Stocks  on  varieties  seems  one  not  easily  ex- 
plained; for  while  all  know  that  to  propagate  a  strong  growing 
variety  upon   a  slow  growing  stock  has  a  tendency  at  once  to 
reduce  its  growth  of  wood  and  create  a  producing  habit ;  and  vice 
verta,  when  a  slow  grower  is  placed  on  one  of  vigorous  habit.    Yet 
the  reason  why  a  fruit  is  better  or  worse  in  quality  when  grown  on 
varied  stocks  and  sulject  to  like  soil,  has  not  been  explain^    Seed* 
ling  stocks,  as  most  used  by  nurseiy-men,  are  not  all  alike  vigorous 
or  hardy;   hence  the  apparent  dinerence  in  trees  propagated  on 
them  and  removed  to  various  locations.     Under  eadi  general  head 
of  varieties  of  fruits,  we  give  such  information  as  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  gain  of  the  adaptation  of  certain  stocks  to  the  variety,  and 
refer  thereto  for  further  remark. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

eATHKRnro  frutt — mcs  wHxir — fruit-room  for  kkkpiho  akd 

RtraniNO. 

Ths  gathering  of  hardy  fruits,  ^ch  as  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
grapes,  etc.,  should  be  performed  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day,  not  in 
the  monung  before  the  dew  is  evaporated,  nor  in  evening  when  it  is 
depositing;  neither  should  they  be  gathered  immediately  after  a 
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pair  of  sdMors,  and 
fixed  the  reverse  way 
to  a  metalic  hook,  of 
the  form  of  an  S,  (Jig, 
26.)  Attached  thus, 
they  are  less  likely  to 
rot,  because  the  ber- 
ries are  placed  in  a 
fireer  position,  and  do 
not  touch  each  other. 
They  are  hooked  to 
one  or  two  hoope,  as 
shown  at  fig.  27,  and 
suspended  with  a  cord 

cord  to  the  ceiling,  and  made  movable  with  two 
pulleys.     Having  thus  all  the  fruit  disposed  in  the  fi-uit  room,  the 
doors  and  shutters  are  opened  during  eight  or  ten  days,  to  deprive 
the  fruit  of  the  superabundant  moisture ;  and  after  this  has  been 
done,  a  fine  dry  day  is  chosen  to  dose  the  fruit  room  hermetically. 
The  doors  are  no  more  opened,  except  for  the  work  necessary  to  be 
done  in  the  interior.     Until  now,  no  other  mode  was  known  of  dry- 
ing-up  superabundant  moisture  in  fruit  rooms  during  winter,  except 
by  permitdnga  greater  or  less  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the 
apartment.     The  inconveniences  this  plan  presents  are  obvious ;  the 
interior  temperature  will  change  according  to  the  exterior;  and,  bad 
as  this  plan  is,  if  the  thermometer  stands  under  freezing  point,  no 
use  CBXL  be  made  of  it  at  all ;  hence,  the  fruit  must  be  abandoned  to 
chance,  and  disappointment  will  soon  follow.     In  this  case  we  recom- 
mend the  use  of  chlorine  of  calcium.    This  substance  has  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  about  double  its  own  weight  of  moisture,  when  it 
becomes  liquid  after  being  exposed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  a 
humid  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  moisture  emitted  by  the  fruit. 
It  is  thus  suited  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  the  best  condition. 

To  use  chlorine  of  calcium,  a  wooden 
box  is  made  (/y.  '28,  a,)  one  foot  and  a 
half  square  by  three  inches  deep,  and 
placed  upon  a  table  6,  which  is  at  the 
side,  r,  an  inch  lower  than  on  the  other. 
The  chlorine  of  calcium,  after  having 
absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture, 
becomes  liquefied,  and  runs  into  the 
earthenware  vase,  c?,  placed  underneath 
for  the  purpose.  Should  the  chlorine 
become  dissolved  before  the  total  con- 
sumption of  the  fruits,  the  dose  must  be 
renewed ;  in  which  case,  the  liquid  in  the  vase,  if  put  in  a  pan,  and 
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placed  above  die  fire,  becomes  again  chlorine  of  calcium,  and  as  good 
for  use  as  before. 

Fruit  in  Cellars, — "A  great  deal  of  winter  fhiit  suffers  early  decay, 
in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  ventilation,  especially  during  autumn, 
and  after  the  fruit  is  deposited.  Another  cause  of  decay,  is  the  im- 
proper  location  of  the  shelves  or  bins,  which  are  placed  against  or 
around  the  walls.  By  this  inconvenient  arrangement,  the  assorting  of 
decayed  spedmens  must  be  done  all  from  one  side,  and  the  shelves 
must  hence  be  very  narrow,  or  the  operator  must  stretch  himself  in  a 
most  irksome  honsontai  position.  The  circulation  of  the  air  is,  at 
the  same  time,  greatly  impeded  by  the  want  of  space  next  the  walls. 
To  avoid  these  evils,  the  shelves  should  be  in  the  centre,  with  a  pas- 
sage all  round.  This  allows  circulation  of  air ;  and  the  shelves  may 
be  twice  the  width,  with  the  same  conveniences  in  assorting  or 
picking.  If  suspended  from  the  joists  above,  on  staff  bars,  rats  can- 
not  reach  them.  It  is  said,  that  the  Germans  are  very  successful  in 
the  ventilation  of  their  cellars,  by  a  communication  with  the  princi- 
pal chimney,  the  heated  air  in  which  necessarily  maintains  a  cur- 
rent, which  sweeps  out  the  noxious  and  stagnant  gases  from  tiia 
vegetable  and  other  contents." 


THE   ALMOND. 

Amygdalus  eommunu — Dec.  Raiacta  of  Botanists. 

Thx  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa ;  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia ;  and,  of  Russia.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  same  genus 
with  the  peadi  and  nectarine,  and  man  j  botanists  regard  it  as  the 
parent  of  both.  The  fruit  of  almond,  peach,  and  nectarine,  it  is 
said,  have  been  found  growing  naturally  upon  the  same  branch. 
How  true  this  may  have  been,  when  so  recorded,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know,  that  nature  produces  no  such  variations  in  the 
present  age.  The  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  nectarine, 
but  is  eamly  distinguished  by  its  more  glossy  leaves,  and  the  pecul 
iar  eolcH*  and  hardness  of  the  wood.  The  flowers  resemble  those 
of  die  peach,  but  are  larger  than  most  varieties,  and  produced  in 
greater  profiision.  It  is  a  fruit  which  has  been  too  mucn  neglected, 
and  especially  in  our  south-western  States,  where  it  should  be  grown 
in  such  quantities,  as  to  entirely  exclude  importation  from  Europe. 

Propagation.  Easily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be  placed  in 
sand,  kept  moist  during  winter,  cracked  in  spring,  and  sown  in  drills 
three  feet  wide,  and  one  pit  every  eight  inches  in  the  drill,  covered 
two  inches  deep.  Varieties  are  continued  by  budding  on  the  wild 
plum  (which  is  best)  the  peach  and  almond.  In  light  soils,  the 
peach  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  but  for  strong,  rich  soils,  the 
plum  is  best 

Soil,  Hardihood^  and  Cultivation.  The  soil  should  be  well 
drained ;  but  in  our  clear,  sunny  clime,  a  warm,  sandy  soil  is  not 
essential.  The  long,  hard  shell  variety  is  hardy,  and  productive 
in  the  middle,  and  portions  of  the  northern  States ;  while  South,  the 
soft  shell,  or  ladies'  almond,  is  grown  without  difficulty.  The 
cultivation  needed  is  same  as  that  of  the  peach. 

Ukb.  The  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond  is  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  used  in  confectionery,  cookery,  and  perfumery.  Bitter 
almonds  are  used  in  medicine,  ftimisfaing  somewhat  of  the  prussic 
acid  of  the  shops. 
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VARIETIES. 
CLASS  L     VarUUti  woriky  cultivatum. 

Long  Habd  Shell. 

Lmg  Hard  BMl  AlnMiid,     |     Amuidiar  a  grot  frail,     |     Anwadier  m  grot  ftvit  donx. 

FknperM,  Iturge^  pale  rose  color,  opening  before  the  leaves ;  itone^ 
about  as  large  as  the  soft  shell,  but  the  kernel  larger  and  plumper  ; 
very  hardy ;  ripens  about  last  September. 

Langusdoc. 

Great-fiiilted  sweeti     |     Great  Soft  Shell,     |     Large  Penian 

The  trees  are  hardy,  but  its  fruiting  qualities  we  do  not  know 
It  is  said  to  be  very  lai^  and  sweet 

Soft  Sbxll  Swxxt. 


8oA  Shen  SwMl  Atnond,  I  Ladiea>  Hiin  Shell, 

Dooz  a  ooqae  tendre,  I  Saltan  a  coque  tendre, 

AmaiidMff  a  ooqne  leadre,  \  Amaadler  dee  Damea, 

Ou 


lliis  is  the  variety  common  in  the  shops  of  the  oonfeetioners,  wtih 
a  shell  so  thin  as  to  be  easily  crushed  between  the  fingers ;  and 
the  kernel  of  which  is  so  generally  esteemed  at  the  desseit.  Hie 
flowers  open  at  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  are  deeply  tinged 
with  red.  JFVut^,  oval,  compressed ;  nut,  oval-pointed,  one-sided, 
tender  shell ;  kernel^  sweet ;  ripens  in  August,  or  in  July  at  the 
South,  where  it  is  only  adapted. 

CLASS  ni.     Varieties  unworthy  Cultare. 
CoMMOjr  Almond. 

CbmiBoa  Sweet,     |     Amaadler  a  petit  Fniit,     |     Amaade  Coimraae. 

i  variety  usually  found  in  BUTseries,  inferior  to  tie  Long  Hard  ShelL 

SuLTAKA  Swxn  Almond. 

Aniande  Sultane,     |     Sultan. 

A  tender-shelled  variety,  infericr  to  the  Soft  Shelled  Sweet 

PiSTAOHIA  SWSST. 
Amande  Pietacha. 

Small,  pointed,  inferior  fruit 

PxACH  Almond. 

Peeher,  |     Amandier  Pecher. 

A  cross  between  the  Peach  and  Almond.    Neariy  sweet— often  bitter. 

BiTTSR  Almond. 

Differing  from  the  common  Almond  in  its  bitter  kernel 


THE   APRIOOT. 

Armeniaca  vtdgarU — Dec  Rotacm  of  BoUnista. 

Ths  common  apncot  is  a  fruit  tree  in  occasional,  but  not  general 
cultivation.  It  is  of  olden  date,  having  been  mentioned  by  Colu- 
mella, and,  aflerward,  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  The  latter  describes 
it  as  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  prcecocit;  while  the  former 
mentions,  that  it  was  introduced  into  that  'jountry  about  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  Christian  era.  Thunberg  describes  it  as  abound- 
ing in  cfapan,  and  attaining  the  size  of  a  large  spreading  tree.  '^  Hie 
Chinese,  says  Grossier,  "  have  many  varieties,  which  they  cultivate 
both  for  ornament  and  use."  The  barren  mountains  west  of  Pekin, 
are  described  by  the  same  author,  as  being  covered  with  these  trees. 
And  Professor  rallas  states  it  to  be  ^*  a  native  of  almost  the  whole 
range  of  the  Caucasus.'^  It  is,  also,  stated  to  be  from  Armenia  and 
Arabia,  and  its  name,  derived  from  the  Arabic,  berkocJie,  whence  the 
Tuscan,  haeoche  or  albicocco^  and  the  English,  apricock,  and,  finally, 
apricot,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Coxe,  in  his  work,  puo- 
lished  in  1817,  says  of  the  apricot,  "  This  fruit  is  extremely  tender, 
in  our  severe  winters  in  exposed  or  open  situations,  unprotected  by 
a  wall."  And  similar  statements  have  been  made  by  writers,  from 
time  to  time,  until,  on  account  of  this  erroneous  impression,  of  late 
years,  its  cultivation  has  been  too  much  neglected.  It  is  not  more 
tender  as  a  tree  than  our  sweet  cherries ;  and,  contrary  to  general 
statements,  they  do  not  require  sheltered  southern  positions ;  for  in 
climates  like  ours,  such  situations  are  the  most  objectionable,  tend*  - 
ing  suddenly  to  excite  or  check  the  circulation  of  sap,  expanding  and 
breaking  the  tissue  of  liber,  often  destroying  the  tree  in  an  hour, 
during  the  months  of  February  or  March,  although  not,  perhaps, 
apparent,  until  the  flow  of  sap  commences  returning  toward  the  root, 
in  June  or  July  following.  Northern  or  eastern  exposures  are  best, 
but,  in  southern  or  western  positions,  shielding  the  bodies  and  lower 
limbs  with  cotton  doth  dipped  in  whitewash,  will  often  act  as  a 
preventive.  The  trees  should  be  shortened-in  "  freely,  as  with  the 
peadi;  and  standards  should  always  be  grown  more  in  manner  of 
round-headed  dwarfs,  than  otherwise ;  for  if  so  grown,  injury  to  the 
fruit  fiom  late  spring  frosts,  can  often  be  prevented,  by  covering 
them  with  a  doth. 

Propagatum.     The  apricot  is  generally  propagated  by  budding 
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on  the  plum.  The  small,  yellow  wild  plum  of  our  Western  States 
makes  one  of  the  best  slocks  for  it.  Some  use  the  peach,  which 
answers  very  well  on  light,  sandy  soils,  but  generally  gives  too 
much  tendency  to  wood  growth  rather  than  producing  firuit.  The 
seeds  grow  readily,  and  pits  from  isolated  trees  often  produce  very 
good  sorts ;  few,  however,  ever  get  into  notice,  from  not  surpassing 
the  parent  in  size,  although  often  proving  mors  hardy  and  produc- 
tive. Budding  into  the  limbs  of  a  standard  peach,  or  plum-tree,  has 
been  thought  to  add  hardihood  to  the  apricot. 

Soil  and  Diseoies,  Deep,  strong,  loamy,  but  not  wet  soil^,  are 
best  adapted  to  successful  fruiting  the  apricot ;  although  they  are 
often  grown  readily  and  beautifully  on  light  sand.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  it  req  tires  mulching  or  free  watering,  otherwise  the 
tree  ripens  its  wood  a.^d  drops  its  fruit  before  fully  matured. 

The  diseases  belonging  to  the  apricot  as  a  tree  are  only  the  result 
of  exposure,  as  stated  previously;  but  the  fruit  is  a  favorite  of  the 
curculio,  and  frequently  destroyed  ere  half  grown.  Trees  trained 
against  buildings  and  near  walks  are  ojflen  exempt  from  attacks  of 
this  insect. 

Utes.  "  A  very  handsome  and  delicious  dessert  fruit,  only  inferior 
to  the  peach,  ripening  about  midsummer,  after  cherries  and  before 
plums,  at  a  season  when  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable.  For  preser\-ing 
in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies  or  pastries,  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and, 
where  it  is  abundant,  an  admirable  liquor  is  made  from  the  fruit ; 
it  is  also  dried  for  winter  use.^'  It  is  also  used,  when  partially  grown, 
in  the  preparation  of  tarts. 

VARIETIES. 

CLASS  I.     Worthy  General  Cultiwathn. 

Breda. 

Amanda  Areliiie,     I     Anftiuui, 
DeHoHaade,  I     PfeniqM, 

HaMelnoaamandel. 

Hus  old  yariety  withstands  severe  frosts  in  spring,  is  luirdy  as  a 
tree,  a  ffood  grower,  productive  although  small,  and  hangs  well,  even 
after  npe.  Fruit,  small,  roundish,  often  approaching  four-sided ; 
suture,  well  marked ;  skin,  orange,  becoming  rich  brownish  orange 
in  the  sun ;  fleshy  deep  orange,  parting  freely  from  the  stone, 
juicy,  rich,  and  high-flavored ;  stone,  small,  roundish,  compressed  ; 
kernel,  sweet.     Season,  first  of  August 
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>-      Eablt  Gaumr. 

Raised  bj  Charles  Dubois,  Fisbkill  Landing,  N.  T.  Tree,  thrifty 
vet  close  wood,  hard^,  productive,  and  said  to  bear  considerable  of 
late  frosts  without  injury  to  the  blossom. 

Fruity  small,  one  and  a  quarter  inch  diameter,  roundish  oval, 
narrow  suture ;  <iHn,  smooth,  pale  orange ;  JUsh^  orange,  moder- 
ately juicy  and  sweet,  but  not  high  flavor ;  separates  from  the  stone ; 
kemd,  sweet.  S^ammj  }Oth  to  15th  July.  Very  valuable  as  a 
market  variety. 

Largs  Early. 

Qrot  Rrecooe,     I     De  St.  Jesa  Boan, 
De  St  Jean,       J     Gros  I^AleacMidnt, 
Grof  Ireche. 

This  proves  to  be  the  finest  large  early  apricot  known,  and  an 
abundant  bearer :  foliage,  lai^e,  leaves,  taperiDg  toward  (be  foot- 
stalks, with  little  ear-like  appendages  in  place  of  glands. 

Fruit,  medium  size,  oblong  compressed ;  suture,  deep ;  skin , 
downy,  pale  orange  in  the  shade ;  fine  bright  orange  with  a  few 
ruddy  spots  in  the  sun ;  flesh,  pale  orange,  rich,  juicy,  separates 
freely  firom  the  stone;  st<me,  brovm,  much  flattened,  oval,  perfora- 
ted along  the  back  from  base  to  apex;  kernel,  bitter.  Season^ 
10th  to  15th  July. 

MOORPARX. 

Venpie't, 
nnnoMre't  Breda, 
Hunt*!  Ifoorpaxk, 
Walton  Moorparic, 
Peach, 
Royal  Peach, 
Abrieot  Peehe, 
Wortraibttr^. 


Dnnmore, 

Badk>w*a  Moorpark, 
OUaker'a  Moorpark, 
De  Nancy, 
AnacHi's  unperial, 
Peche, 
Peche  Grot, 


This  variety  has  its  name  from  Moorpark,  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  began  gardening  in  England  about  1679,  and  previous 
to  h»  decease,  m  16(^8,  this  variety  was  cultivated.  Moderate  bearer. 
Fruit,  large,  roundish,  about  two  and  a  quarter  inehes  diameter 
each  way,  larger  on  one  side  of  the  suture  than  the  other ;  skin, 
orange  in  the  shade,  but  deep  orange  or  brownish  red  in  the  sun, 
marked  with  numerous  carmine  specks  and  dots ;  flesh,  firm,  bright 
orange,  parting  free  from  the  stone,  quite  juicy,  with  a  rich  snd  lus- 
eious  flayor ;  f(on^,  uneven,  peculiarly  perforated  along  the  back 
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where  a  pin  may  be  poahed  through  nearly  iVom  one  end  to  the 
other ;  kernel,  bitter.     jSmmom,  early  in  August 

We  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  the  Moor* 
park  and  Peach  apricot,  and  have  therefore  made  the  Peach  a  syno- 
nym of  Mooipark!. 

CLASS  n.    Adapted  to  eartotn  Loealitiee  ;  or,  Oardem  of  Amaiemn. 

New  and  unieeted. 

BURLINOTON. 

Una  Tarietj  originated  at  Burlington,  N.  J^  from  a  seed  of  the  Peach 
Apricot  planted  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Woolman  in  1838.  Natiye  soil,  poor 
gravel  Tree,  Tigorous,  young  wood  reddisL  Fruity  medium  size,  oblong, 
somewhat  compressed  at  sides,  with  distinct  suture ;  skin,  golden  yellow, 
wiUi  red  spots,  and  a  ruddy  cheek  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  fine 
flavor ;  stone,  rough,  perforated.    Season,  last  of  July. 

Brown's  Earlt. 

Origin  Chelsea.  Mas&  Fruity  large,  short  oval,  yellow,  bright  red  cheek; 
fledi,  yellow,  melting,  rich,  juicy,  luscious  flsTor.  Season,  middle  to  laet 
July. 

HsifSKIRKB. 

A  foreign  varietv,  ripening  at  same  time  as  the  Peach  Apricot  Tree 
very  short  jointea  wood.  Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish,  compressed ; 
skin,  orange,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek ;  flesh,  bright  dear  orange,  tender, 
juicy,  rich  flavor ;  stone,  small;  kernel,  partially  bitter.  Season,  l^t  of  July. 

Kaisha. 

From  Syria,  new,  and  but  recently  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
Journal  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  describes  it  as  ^'  roundish, 
semi-transparent,  skin  slightly  downv,  pale  citron  color  in  shade,  tinged, 
and  marked  with  red  in  sun.  Flesh,  tender,  juicy,  citron  color,  sugary 
and  delicious,  parting  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  small  roundish,  with 
a  sweet  kernel" 

Labos  Red. 

Under  this  name  we  received  a  tree  three  years  shioe^  but  it  has  not 
yet  frnited.  Mr.  I>ownh)g,  m  the  HortMaltnrist^  ^Maks  cf  it  as  krge^ 
round,  dark  orange  red,  sweet,  and  juicy. 

MoacH. 

MMdiMuKh,     I     IVAlezHrifIs, 

GfoaKiach. 

This  variety  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Museh,  on  the  frontiera 
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of  Tnrkej  in  Afla.  The  Moorpark  is  oA«n  aiot  oat  ibr  this  Yanetj;  and 
so^  receiving  it  from  three  different  sources,  we  for  a  long  time  supposed 
them  identical  The  true  variety  is  not  of  quite  as  strong  growth  as 
Hoorpark,  wood  being  very  short  jointed.  Fruity  medium,  roundish, 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter;  skin,  rich  yellow,  with  orange  red 
spots  and  marblings  on  the  sunny  side :  fleshy  yellow,  tender,  melting, 
sweet;  kernel,  sweet.    Season,  last  of  July. 

NSWBALL^S  EaRLT. 

Origin,  Lynn,  Mm.  Fmit)  medium,  riiort,  oral,  bright  orange,  deep 
red  cheek,  tender,  jnictr,  rich  delicious  flavor;  clingstone;  season,  last  July, 
earj^  in  August    (Cble.) 

ROMAK. 

Abricot  OomiDiiiii     1     GfOMsOcnnnM) 
Genaina,  |    InampmnaH. 

A  strong  grower,  hardy  tree,  suited  to  cold  unfavorable  situations;  good 
bearer;  poor  flavor.  Fruity  medium,  obbng,  compressed,  paleyeUow, 
dotted  with  a  few  red  spots;  flesh,  dull  yellow,  soft,  dry;  stone,  obloog; 
kernel,  bitter ;  season,  first  August 

ROTAL. 

Abtieoi  BofBle. 

A  Frsnch  Tariety,  with  large  leaves,  snd  vigorous  habit  of  growth. 
Fruity  above  medium,  roondish  oval,  sliehtly  compressed,  dull  yellow,  with 
a  little  red;  flesh,  pale  orange,  firm  and  juicy;  last  of  July. 

Shiflet's. 

flh^7*f  Lwf0|     I     Blenheim. 

From  England,  a  good  grower,  and  productive.  Fruity  Ivv^  oval, 
orange  ysDoW',  jnicy,  sweet;  keme^  bitter ;  season,  last  July. 

Shakbb  Para. 

A  variety  not  yet^  to  our  knowledge,  introduced.  We  have  only  seen 
it  noticed  in  the  journal  of  the  London  Hort  Society.  Its  name,  meaning 
"  bit  of  sugar,"  is  the  only  description  given. 

TnSKET. 

huge  nirkey,     |     Be  Kaney. 

Fruity  medium,  round,  deep  yellow  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  brownish 
oranffe  in  the  sun ;  flesh,  pate  yellow,  firm,  juicy;  kernel,  sweet;  season, 
middle  August 

The  Blotched  Leaved  Turkey,  or  Gold  Blotched,  is  a  sub-variety,  in  all 
respects  resembling  the  common  Turkey,  except  having  most  of  the  leaves 
more  or  leas  blotched  with  yellow. 
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GLASS  in.     VmriHiM  unmarthy  farther  Oulhire. 

Albsros. 

▲llMrfMr. 

IMIi  aMll,  fouoMAf  y^Skm,  fMh,  flrm,  Tlnom    Mlddto  of  AnguiU 

Brussxub. 

Fruit,  medium,  oral,  oomprened,  mle  jellow,  with  dark  Ivown  qpeofa ; 
fledi,  yellow,  firm,  taciflkllATor.   Middle  of  lacafC  Kwod^lMer. 

Black, 

Pttrpto,  I    Nov, 

▲afOQiiMii,     I    Violti, 
In  P»p«. 

Fruit,  sDiall,  reeembling  a  plam,  reond,  reddidi  violet,  or  purple;  ileah,  tender. 
Juioj,  adlieruig  to  the  etone^  aetringoit :  kernel,  eweei  August  George 
Hoadley,  Biq.,  inftxmfl  us  that  tliis  Tarie^  has  been  brought  from  Germany 
under  name  of  **  Hamburgh  Aprioot,"  probably  from  Booth's  nuvnry,  near 
Hambor^L 

OBAirOB. 

bdy  Onnge,     I     Royal  Oeoift, 
Boyal  OnuBf e,    J     Peniut, 
Royal  Fiiiiiii. 

Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  orange  color,  with  a  ruddy  tinl  in  the  hr  ;  fleihi 
dark  orange,  dry,  insipid ;  kernel,  sweet    Middle  Jvly. 

Rrd  MABCuLnrR. 

Eviy  IfMcvliae,      I     Abrleot  Preeoao, 
BtowB  MmcpIui^^    I     Abriootter  Batif, 

Fruit,  small,  round,  yellow,  spotted  with  dark  red  on  the  auuy  iida }  tmkt 
yellow,  poor  flavor ;  hnmel,  ratter.    Season,  middle  July. 

Whitr  Masoulinr. 

WkiteAniool,     I     Abrioolier  Bhiae, 
Abrieot  BUnc .    1     Emtlj  White  MooneliM, 
Whno  Algien. 

DtthviRg  from  tha  abora  only  in  iti  aolor,  and  ripening  a  frw  nays  Msr. 


jPyrta  Mabu,  L.-^Sotaaea  of  Botaoisti. 

Ov  all  fruits  natural  to  temperate  climates  the  apple  has  ever 
hadpre&renoe.  Hie  ^orafte  of  ^naftyogeyalteiynge,  and  plenty  nge  of 
fruits^"  was  written  on  by  a  British  writer  in  1603,  but  it  had  then 
long  reoeived  the  attention  of  ^  wise  men  of  the  Esst,"  and  had 
arrived  to  all  the  perfection  of  the  present  day ;  the  art  of  producinff 
and  propagating  yarieties,  probably,  being  then  as  well  understood 
as  nowy  except  howerer,  ss  compared  to  the  population^  by  a  less 
number  of  persons.  A  natLve,  in  its  wild  state,  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe,  it  is  generally  understood,  that,  from  the  variety  pjfrm 
mahu  of  Lindley,  our  cultivated  sorts  have  originated.  Twenty- 
two  varieties  are  the  number  first  mentioned  snd  named  by  Roman 
writers ;  these  have  increased,  until  now  probably  3000  would  not 
include  the  whde  number  named  and  partisliy  or  whoUy  de 
scribed. 

To  the  labors  of  Thompson,  Downing,  Thomas  and  others,  as 
well  as  of  local  and  national  Pomological  Sodeties,  we  owe  mudi 
in  aid  toward  winnowing  from  this  immense  number,  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff;  and  yet  such  is  the  extent  of  our  country,  and  the 
habit  of  all  our  pioneer  settiers  to  sow  seeds  of  the  best  apples, 
that  we  are  yearly  in  the  production  of  vast  numbers  of  new  seed- 
lings, adapted  mainly  only  to  their  own  locality,  but  occasionally  of 
sudi  exoelleBoe  as  to  warrant  their  general  introduction.  It  is 
owing  to  Uiis,  that,  notwithstanding  pomological  writers  are  daily 
ccmdemning,  our  list  of  esteemed  varieties  is  oonstantiy  swelling,  to 
the  almost  utter  confounding  of  the  seeker  after  a  knowledge  rela> 
tive  to  "  what  varieties  to  plant." 

Orcharding  in  its  profits  pecuniary,  as  relating  to  the  i^ple,  has 
become  well  understood,  and  no  <M)e,  who  has  land  in  any  way 
suited  now  hesitates  to  plant.  We  have  no  certain  data,  but  think 
we  do  not  overstate  when  we  say,  tiiat,  besides  large  quantities  im- 
ported from  Eastern  States,  there  are  propagated  and  planted  annually 
over  6,000,000  trees  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Western  country  is  already  pro- 
ducing by  millions  of  bushels,  and  her  ^  orchards,"  so  to  speak,  are 
not  yet  planted.  Such  is  the  value  placed  on  fruit,  such  the  rapid 
increase  c^  people  in  dties,  that  no  one  should  be  at  all  deterred 
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from  continued  planting ;  for,  we  have  not  only  IIm  wants  of  m^ 
creased  population  of  our  own  land  to  supplj,  but  that  of  foreign 
countries.  Already  our  fruits  are  sent  to  England  and  other  distant 
shores,  and  eagerly  sought  for  and  purchased  at  what  would  here 
be  termed  high  prices.  Although  the  Newtown  pippin  as  sent  from 
the  Pell  ordiard  on  the  Hudsoii  River,  has  done  much  toward 
establishing  our  reputation  abroad,  we  anticipate  an  advance  In  good- 
fitvor,  when  the  same  variety  ffrown  on  our  Southern  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana  and  Dlinois  sofls,  shaU  be  shown ;  for  certainly  they  are,  like 
all  our  Western  growths,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  East, 
fiir  superior  in  sise. 

Hie  duration  of  the  ^sple  when  worked  and  grown  on  a  heahkr 
seedling  stock,  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  celebrity  in  hortioiil- 
ture,  at  200  years ;  yet  trees  are  recorded  as  being  ovor  lOOOyears 
old,  and  m  annual  healliiy  fruitinff  condition.  So  also  Mr.  lud^t 
regarded  ^  many  varieties"  as  in  his  time  **  already  on  the  decBne," 
which  Coxe,  in  his  <*  View  <^  Fruit  Trees"  published  in  1817,  says 
**  grow  and  appear  more  healthy  than  any  variety  in  tlid  orohard." 
Trees  of  over  iOO  years  are  known,  in  this  country,  to  be  healthy 
and  yearly  producing  tiieir  abundance  of  fine  fiur  fruit. 

l%e  pubcaty  or  ftuit  bearing  age  of  the  apple  tree  varies  accord 
ing  to  variety,  dimate,  and  cultivation.  In  the  ridi  deep  soils,  and 
under  the  dear  sun  of  our  western  states,  most  varieties  come  into 
bearing  at  about  eight  years  from  the  bud ;  or  about  four  or  five 
years  from  planting  out.  We  speak  here  only  of  the  cultivated 
varieties.  Wild  seedlings  would  probably  require  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years. 

Propagatum^-By  $e$d9.  These  should  be  selected  if  intended  for 
stodcs  to  work  varieties  upon,  from  native  seedling  trees  of  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  growtli.  The  common  practice  is  to  visit  a  eider 
mill  in  the  months  of  October  or  November  and  take  therefrom  in- 
discriminately such  as  first  come  to  hand ;  but  he  who  desires  to  grow 
fine  healthy  trees  had  much  better  purchase  the  apf^es  from  such 
trees  as  we  describe,  and,  if  he  choose,  take  them  to  the  press  himselC 
The  seed  should  be  entirely  separated  from'  the  pumice  or  pulp,  al- 
though much  of  it  will  grow  if  spread  immediately  on  the  land  thinly 
and  plowed  in  lightly ;  but  this  is  a  coarse  unworkmanlike  metliod* 
To  free  it  from  the  pulp,  take  a  coarse  sieve,  and  after  it  has  lain  upon 
boards  for  forty-eight  hours,  proceed  to  sift  it ;  the  next  process,  is 
washing  in  tube,  when  most  of  tiie  pulp  winch  passed  through  the 
sieve  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water  and  may  be  taken  off  If  the 
ground  is  ready  it  may  now  be  sown,  the  ground  being  made  rich 
in  vegetable,  or  partially  mixed  with  ttf$ll  rotted  animal  manure, 
trenched  or  plowed  twenty  inches  deep ;  sow -the  seed  in  drills  of 
about  one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  between  each  drill ;  scatter  tht 


Med  so  that  idien  H  grows  there  will  be  one  plant  to  eyeir  two 
inches  and  cover  with  about  one  inch  of  earth,  and  cne  inch  of  leaf 
mould,  or  tan  bark,  or  sawdust  Fresh  raw  manure  induces  insects, 
and  consequently  diseased  roots.  If  the  seed  is  intended  for  ship- 
ment or  keeping  over  until  the  spring  planting,  boxes  not  over  six 
'inches  deep  should  be  procured  with  holes  made  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  and  then  the  seed  packed  in  shallow  layers  with  sand  or 
moss,  and  placed  in  the  open  air  on  the  north  side  of  some  building 
or  fence. 

By  Grafting,  All  of  the  modes  described  in  preyious  pages  are 
used  in  propagating  the  apple.  Seedling  stocks  of  diameter  at 
crown  of  from  one  quarter  to  tfareeeighths  inch  are  the  best ;  these 
are  generallj  obtained  from  seedlings  of  one  year's  growth  in  our 
rich  western  soils;  thej  should  be  dug  up,  have  &ir  side  roots 
trimmed  to  within  one  inch  of  the  main  root,  and  that  cut  off  to  about 
eight  inches;  the  graft  should  then  be  inserted,  in  the  whip  or  tongue 
method,  just  at  the  crown  or  union  of  top  and  root.  The  same 
course  may  be  adopted  with  seedlings  in  the  ground,  with  excep- 
tion of  shortening  the  roots. 

Grafting  on  small  pieces  of  roots,  may  answer  for  the  growing 
of  some  varieties  in  the  nursery ;  but  very  few,  when  removed,  are 
foond  to  have  made  much  but  biimU  fibrous  roots ;  and  when  planted 
in  the  orchard,  require  staking  for  years,  and  rarely  ever  make  good 
trees.  Ilie  practice  has  been  largely  followed,  but  is  now  condemned 
by  most  nurserymen,  and  that  of  grafting  only  on  the  whole  of  a  root, 
as  first  mentioned,  advised.  Cleft  grafting  is  generally  pursued  on 
trees  of  large  size  in  the  orchard,  and  may  be  done  in  October  or 
November  often  with  as  good  success  as  in  q>ring. 

Nurserymen  generally  practise  taking  up  Uie  seedling  trees  late  in 
autumn,  and  heeling  them  in,  as  it  is  termed,  viz.,  covering  them, 
when  laid  down  at  an  angle  of  45^,  with  euth.  This  is  done  in  the 
odiar  or  root  house,  from  whence  they  are  taken  and  grafted  in 
Febmary  and  March,  and  repacked  in  boxes  just  deep  enough  to 
allow  one  inch  of  savd  on  the  bottom ;  and  the  stock  grafted  just 
coming  level  with  the  tops,  sand  is  mixed  intimately  among  them, 
covering  all  of  root  and  union  of  graft.  They  are  then  set  away  in 
a  cool  place,  but  free  from  frost,  until  the  day  of  planting. 

By  Budding,  This  course,  from  the  immense  demand  for  trees 
and  the  more  ready  and  extended  propagation  by  means  of  roots, 
has  almost  been  discarded  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  Bud- 
ding is  now  again,  however,  coming  into  &yor.  Stocks  for  bud- 
ding should  be  thrifty,  of  about  half  indi  diameter,  and  the  bud, 
inserted  about  four  to  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and  as  much  on 
die  north  side  of  the  stock  as  posnble.     The  time  when,  is  usually 
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the  month  of  Augasti  vaiying  f^om  early  to  late  in  month,  as  tlm 

location  ia  South  or  North,  and  the  aeason  early  or  late. 

By  layeri  and  eutiingM.  Thb  course  is  only  {mrsued  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  stocka  of  the  Paradise  i^ple  on  which  to  dwarf 
varietiea.  Some  growers^  however,  west,  have  reputation  for  increas- 
ing largely,  and  making  fine  saleable  treea  more  rapidly  by  means 
of  layers,  than  otherwise :  we  have  never  seen  them. 

Cutting  of  Sdcnt,  These  may  be  out  at  any  time  from  the  fidl 
of  the  leaf  in  October,  to  the  swelling  of  Uie  bud  in  spring — 
always,  however,  taking  care  that  there  ia  no  irost  in  the  wood  at  the 
time  of  cutting.  We  consider  the  best  time  late  in  the  fall,  whBa 
they  may  be  packed  in  moss,  damped,  and  wrapped  in  oil  silk,  laid 
in  a  cool  cellar,  where  they  will  usually  keep  well  until  spring.  Hie 
wood  of  the  past  season's  growth  is  that  required,  and  best  to  out,  if 
possible,  from  bearing  trees.  When  the  cuttings  are  not  made  until 
toward  spring,  a  black  and  diseased  appearance  at  the  pith  will  eit 
be  seen  in  those  of  vigorous  growth.  This,  while  it  would,  perhaps^ 
be  of  no  moment  on  the  original  tre^,  sometimes  is  thought  to  leaseo 
the  vitality  and  success  of  the  scion. 

Selection  of  Trees  from  a  Nureery.  Trees  of  thrifty,  not  over 
luxuriant  habit,  five  to  seven  feet  high,  three  years  from  bild  or  gmh, 
with  branches  from  three  feet  up,  well  formed  into  rounded  l^ada, 
are  worth  double  the  price  of  trees  six  years  old,  ten  and  twelve 
feet  high,  without  a  branch  within  eight  feet  of  the  ground.  It 
should,  however,  always  be  recollected  by  the  purchaser,  that  all 
varieties  have  not  the  same  habit  and  regular  form  of  growth ;  that 
while  a  nurKry-man  can  supply  a  tree  of  the  Baldwin,  straight,  and 
just  to  the  fimoy,  he  may  often  find  it  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to 
do  so  with  the  iTall  Wine,  American  Pearmain,  and  many  other 
varieties  at  the  same  age.  All  this  should  be  rememboped  by 
the  purchaser,  and  in  his  selection  be  guided  more  by  the  stodiy 
pyramidal  form  of  the  stem,  and  the  position  of  branches,  rather 
than  height  of  tree. 

Influence  of  Climate  and  location.  Climate,  as  we  have  said  on  a 
previous  page,  has  no  &rther  influence  than  to  enhance  maturity  and 
vigor  as  we  go  South ;  but  location,  in  its  preventing  of  injury  from 
frosts  or  severe  cold,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  deserving  the 
attention  of  every  planter.  Too  often  do  we  see  orchards  planted 
out  in  the  rich  level  valley  of  a  farm,  when  the  hills  around  are 
neglected.  Too  oflen  on  small  farms  is  this  done  also,  to  the  loss 
comparatively  of  the  best  piece  of  plow  land,  when,  had  the  planter 
Known  that  trees  planted  on  his  hills  would  have  been  more  hardy* 
and  have  produced  fruit  five  years  to  every  three  when  grown  in  the 
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TsBej,  1m  would  lutve,  without  doabt,  made  his  ordiard  on  his  hiUs. 
There  are  some  parts  o^  the  West,  and  very  much  at  the  £ast| 
where  the  hills  are  en«frel7  uasuited  to  the  plow ;  yet  by  planting 
with  trees,  and  digging  around  nntil  of  twehre  or  more  years  old. 
they  will  make  the  most  profitable  of  orchards. 

On  the  prairies,  a  belt  of  trees  around  the  orchard  is  considered 
of  great  benefit  in  proteedng  from  the  sweeping  winds,  sometimes 
deetnictive  to  fruit  and  tre4>  Here  also  the  selection  of  the  highest 
knoUs  and  oak  grores  is  fou^  best  for  snocess  in  fruit  growing. 

Injhmwei  af  Stock  and  kardikood.    Recently  there  has  been  much 
speonlation  respecting  the  hardihood  as  well  as  bearing  of  budded 
or  grafted  trees,  all  of  which  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  indis- 
criixmiate  use  of  small  pieces  of  roots.     That  budding  will  be  found 
in  the  main  any  better  than  tlie  grafting  process,  when  performed, 
as  adTised,  at  the  erown,  and  on  the  whole  of  a  seedling  root,  we  are 
disposed  to  doubt,  ahhoogh  many  good  orchardists  now  fhyor  it. 
The  only  point  we  can  see  in  its  &yor  is  the  oomparatiye  hardihood 
of  the  stock  as  compared  with  that  of  the  variety  intended  to  be 
grown:  this  will  in  some  varieties  make  budding  the  preferable 
mode,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  some,  indeed  most,  of  the  strong 
rapid-growing  sorts,  of  northern  or  eastern  origin,  are  somewhat  dis- 
posed to  ^'iMffk  burst"  near  the  ground,  and  to  remedy  this,  budding 
will  be  adopted.    Bnt  again,  all  seedlings  are  not  alike  hardy — al- 
though as  a  whole,  more  so  than  worked  varieties ;  and  undoubtedly 
cultivated  sorts  may  be  found,  whidi,  if  worked  as  grafts  on  whole 
roots,  and  again  re-worked  at  tiiree  feet  from  the  ground,  would  en- 
sure as  much  hardihood  as  is  in  the  nature  of  trees  ;  yet  this  will 
never  be  practised  to  any  considerable  extent,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
pense in  tiie  growing  a  tree.     That  the  habit  of  bearing  will  be  in 
creased  or  lessened  by  budding  or  grafting,  as  we  advise,  is  also 
another  feature  at  this  time  in  dispute,  but  we  can  see  nothing  to 
favor  it,  exeept  the  fact  that  trees  budded  do  produce  better  than 
roots  grafted  on  the  old  common  indiscriminate  practice  of  using 
anything  in  riiape  of  a  piece  of  root,  depending  on  the  richness  of 
soO  to  create  from  it  a  tree  for  sale.     For  other  remarks  on  Influ- 
ence of  stodc,  see  previous  pages. 

Tran^fioHting  mnd  distaneei.  Trees  when  taken  from  the  nursery 
should  have  their  roots  immediately  covered  in  the  ground,  on  ar- 
riving at  their  destination.  Oft«n  trees  are  left  ont  over  night  on 
wagons,  subject  to  severe  cold  and  frost,  by  which  they  are  not  al* 
ways  mined,  but  frequently  so  far  injured  as  to  check  tl^ir  entire 
growth  one  season.  We  do  not  like  die  practice  of  shortening  back 
Uie  tops  of  apple  trees  where  tiiey  have  been  taken  up  with  care ;  but 
as  naually  dug  it  is  requisite  to  sueoess  that  the  top  be  shortened 

2» 
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back  to  coTeflpond  with  tlie  diminished  root.    One  reason  for  ob* 
jecting  to  ^  shortening  in,  ia,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  atart  the  top 
of  the  tree  too  thiok,  and  we  prefer  with  th»  Bipple  to  thin  oat^  rmtbcr 
than  increase  the  numl>6r  of  brandies. 
The  mode  of  how  to  plant  has  been  writlea  on  a  prevkms 

Tlie  diataooe  apart,  for  an  apple  orchard,  depends  rery  mndi  on 
the  soil  and  the  Tariety — ^rich  deep  soils  requiring  a  greater  dis- 
tanoe  than  those  of  shallow  depth,  and  inferior  quality.  And  of 
yarieties,  sudi  as  the  Harvest,  American  Pearmain,  Lady  Ap 
pie  and  other  slooky  or  upright  growing  sorts,  twe»^4ive  feet 
apart  would *be  sufficient;  while  the  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Sweet 
oough,  dic,  <^^  tHn^  of  rapid  broad  growth,  would  need,  on  rich  soil, 
forty  feet. 

S0U  and  iTtfiMfrtt.  Of  the  soU,  it  is  imposttble  to  dea^nale  any 
one  that  will  suit  all  yarieties ;  we  therefore,  in  our  text  deacripCiye 
designate  the  principal  character  of  the  schI  suited  to  each.  ^  All 
deciduous  trees  require  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  for  the 
elaboration  of  their  juices  in  die  leaves,  and  are  prosperona,  or 
otherwise,  in  proportion  to  plentiful  or  scanty  supply  of  that  sub- 
stance in  the  soil.  Liebig  has  shown  that  the  aoda  generated  in 
plants  are  always  in  union  with  allcaline  or  earthy  bases,  and  cannot 
be  produced  without  their  presence.  *  *  *  Now,  the  apple  tree  du- 
ring its  development,  producea  a  great  quantity  of  acid ;  and  there- 
fore in  a  corresponding  d^ree,  requires  alkaline,  and  probably, 
earthy  bases  alone,  as  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  existanoe  of 
fruit." 

^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  ammonia,  and  also  the  horaus  of  decay- 
ing dung,  must  have  some  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  tree  in 
such  soils,  and  also  in  the  development  of  the  frait;  but  it  is  most 
certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  alone  would  be  perfectly  ineffir 
cient  for  the  production  of  the  fruit  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
alkaline  bases.  The  sixe,  and  perhaps  the  flavor  of  tiie  fruit  may  be 
somewhat  affected  by  the  organic  part  of  the  manure,  but  its  very 
existence  depends  upon  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  those  inorganic  or  mineral  substances  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  acids." 

"  The  analysis  of  the  apple  (fhiit)  shows  in  100  lbs.  of  ashes,  de- 
prived of  carbonic  add,  about  18  lbs.  of  phosphoric  add,  7  lbs.  of 
sulphuric  add,  88  lbs.  of  potash,  and  25  lbs.  of  soda ;  these  four 
bodiesformingabout83peroent.  of  the  whole  ash:"  while  analysis 
of  the  ash  of  the  wood  exhibits  about  16  per  cent,  of  potash,  19  of 
lime,  and  17  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  in  the  ash  of  the  bark, 
about  6  per  cent  of  potash,  50  per  cent  of  lime,  and  8  of  phosphate 
of  lime.     Another  analysis  gives  45  per  cent,  of  Kme  in  the  ash  of 
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the  wood.  From  these  it  is  a{q[Mirent  that  on  most  of  our  western 
soils,  application  of  lime  and  potash  will  be  found  requisite  to  the 
production  of  healthy  wood  and  fruit.  Upon  much  of  the  heavily 
timbered  lands  of  the  west,  which  have  been  cut  and  burned,  the 
aahes  from  the  burned  wood  has  furnished  all  the  lime  and  potash 
requisite  to  success  for  a  certain  length  of  time ;  but)  already,  there 
are  orchards  in  Ohio,  where  application  of  lime  and  potash  in  the  form 
of  wood  ashes  or  otherwise,  is  required  in  order  to  retain  health  of 
trees,  and  perfection  in  fruit.  The  western  prairie  soils  require  these 
only  ;  of  all  other  ingredients  they  are  naturally  abundantly  sup- 
plied, and  application  of  animi^  manure  is  not  needed. 

CtdHvaticn.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  of  a  young  orduurd  is  as  req- 
uisite to  success  as  cultivation  of  a  crop  of  com ;  but  while  the  trees 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  suckers,  insects,  and  the  like,  they 
should  not  be  so  stimulated  by  application  of  animal  or  liquid  ma- 
nures as  to  induce  rank  growth.  AH  sudi  over-supply  of  stimulus 
induces  a  degree  of  tenderness  in  the  constitution,  early  frnitfulness 
and  consequent  early  decay.  We  recall  to  mind  as  we  write,  two 
orchards  planted  about  thirty-five  years  since,  one  of  which  has 
always  been  highly,  even  excitingly,  cultivated,  and  is  now  decay 
ing;  while  the  other  has  been  more  regularly  and  moderately 
grown,  and  is  now  in  a  healthy  fruiting  state.  All  crops  besides 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  clover,  may  oe  grown  in  an  ordiani  Pota- 
toes, peas,  and  com  are  most  advisable. 

Pruning.  The  pruning  of  the  apple,  as  an  ordiard  tree,  if  an- 
nually attended,  is  but  a  light  task ;  it  should  consist  mainly  of 
cutting  away  all  iM-andies  that  have  a  tendency  to  cross  or  overlap 
one  another — to  stop  back  side  limbs  that  are  i^parently  drawing 
too  rapidly  and  creating  irr^ular  form,  and  to  cut  out  rank  shoots. 
This  is  the  main  of  orchard  pruning,  afler  the  heads  are  once  formed, 
as  they  should  be  at  planting,  or  the  first  year  thereafter,  by  cutting' 
to  a  regular  rounded  form.  Some  varieties  produce  their  fruit  upon 
short  spurs  on  the  limbs ;  others  on  the  extreme  ends  of  slender 
shoots  of  previous  year's  growth,  and  must  be  pruned  with  refer- 
enee  thereto ;  othcors,  again,  naturally  grow  upright  and  thick,  these 
require  thinning  out ;  while  others,  are  of  stra^Ung  rampant  habit, 
requiring  only  the  diedcipg  of  branches  at  aids  to  maintain  an  even- 
ly balanced  tree ;  these  qualities  will  be  found  partially  noted  in  our 
descriptions  of  varieties.  For  the  art  of  pruning,  to  create  particu- 
lar forms  for  the  garden,  and  of  dwarf  trees,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
a  previous  chapter 


InmeU  and  di$$a9e8.     Of  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  western 
cultivators  liave,  until  within  a  few  years,  been  comparatively  ex 
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empi;  they  are  now,  howeTer,  tkrou^  the  great  amount  of  importA' 
tioQB  of  treea  from  the  Eastern  States,  Woming  numerous  nad 
troublesome. 

TktB  Borety  (  Saperda  5»mltete),  is  yet  little  known ;  a  few  inatjinDftB 
only  of  its  appearanoe  West  have  been  noticed.  It  is  an  insect  that 
should  ba  watched  and  ohedied  on  its  first  appearanoe.  It  is  de- 
struotiTe,  not  only  to  the  apple,  but  the  quiuee,  thorn,  mountain  aah, 
suffer  equally.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  brown  and  white  striped 
beetle,  about  half  an  inch  long,  which,  flying  at  night,  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  month  of  June  by  building  bonfirse  in  the  orohard. 
In  its  lary»  state,  in  which  it  does  its  worlc  of  destruction,  it  is  a 
fleshy  white  grub,  which  enters  the  tree  at  the  collar,  just  at  the  aur- 
ftoe  of  the  ground,  girdling  or  perforating  the  wood  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  often  to  cause  death  before  its  attack  is  noticed,  except  by 
the  careful  observing  orchardist ;  the  small  round  holes  from  whidi 
dust  is  ejected  indicate  its  presence.  Some  cut  out  the  worm  with 
a  knife,  others  use  a  barbed  wire,  which  is  either  thrust  into  the  hole 
and  destroys  the  worm,  or  <m  withdrawing  brings  it  out.  Downiog 
advises  as  a  preventive,  washing  the  bodies  of  trees  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture :  "  one  pint  of  sulphur,  one  gallon  soft  soap,  and  suffi- 
cient tobacco  water  to  reduce  to  the  consistence  of  paint." 

ITu  CiUerpittar,  {Cliiioeampm  Amerietmay)  or  common  orchard 
Caterpillar,  has  been  long  known  as  destructive  of  the  foliage  of 
orchards.  This,  says  Thomas,  is  hatdied  in  spring  as  soon  as  the 
leaf  buds  begin  to  open.  At  this  time,  it  is  not  tl»  tenth  of  an  inch, 
long,  nor  so  large  as  a  cambric  needle,  but  it  continues  to  increase 
constantly  in  sixe  for  several  weeks,  until  two  inches  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  then  spins  a  cocoon,  and  passes 
to  the  pupa  state.  In  the  latter  part  c^  summer,  it  comes  out  a 
,  yellowish  brown  miller,  lays  its  eggs,  and  dies.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  cylinders  or  rings,  containing  three  to  five  hundred  eaeh, 
encircling  the  smaller  brandtos,  and  usually  within  a  few  inches  of 
die  extremity.  They  remain  through  winter,  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  vesiettlar  watM'-proof  varnish,  and  hatch  in  spring, 
as  just  stated.  Each  collection  of  eggs  makes  a  nest  of  caterpillars." 
A  mode  for  their  destruction,  is  to  cut  off  the  small  branches 
which  hold  the  eggs,  during  autumn  or  winter,  and  bum  them.  Those 
that  escape  this  mode,  may  be  destroyed  in  May  and  June  by 
attaching  a  sponge  or  round  brush  to  a  pole,  and  saturating  the  first 
with  epirits  of  ammonia,  turn  it  around  among  their  nests.  For 
this  work,  one  hour  in  the  morning  early,  is  worth  four  at  any  other 
time  in  the  day. 

The  Canker  Worm,    {AmisopUrifx  poimiaria.)    This  insect  we 
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JiftTe  never  aeen  West  until  tbe  pretcnt  aeasoiL  It  is  not  oonfined  to 
tlie  <^1^  l>ut,  if  soything,  it  prefert  the  elm  to  all  others. 

"^  The  male  is  a  moth,  with  pale,  ashrcolored  wings,  with  a  blaok 
dot,  a  little  more  than  au  inch  across.  The  fenuJe  is  wingless,  oval, 
dark  asb-colored  above,  and  gray  beneath. 

The  worm  usually  rises  out  of  the  ground  very  early  in  the 
n»TDg,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  free  from  frost,  though  a  few  find 
their  way  up  in  the  ac'tumn.  The  females  having  no  wings,  climb 
slowly  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  while  the  winged  males  hover 
about  to  pair  with  them.  Very  soon  after  this,  if  we  examine  the 
trees,  we  shall  see  the  eggs,  of  which  every  female  lays  some  sixty 
or  a  hundred,  fflued  over,  closely  arranged  in  rows,  and  placed  in  the 
fatks  of  branches,  and  am<Mig  tiie  young  twigs.  About  the  twen- 
tieth of  May,  these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  tbe  canker  worms,  dusky- 
brown,  or  adN^olored,  with  a  yellow  stripe,  make  their  a{^>earance, 
and  commence  preying  upon  the  foliage." 

The  remedies  preventive  of  their  injuries,  are,  a  belt  of  canvass 
satorated,  with  tar  and  train  oil,  and  endrding  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Another  is  a  leaden  trough,  encircling  the  body,  secured  by  wooden 
wedges  between  it  and  tree,  and  filled  with  oil.  Another,  is  spading 
up  the  ground  underneath  all  trees  on  which  they  appear,  in  the  fall, 
and  dressing  liberally  with  lime.  Another,  is  bands  of  straw  and 
cotton  batting  tied  around  the  tree,  and  examined  daily  to  kill  all 
that  have  beiK>iBe  entangled  therein* 

The  AppU  Jifoth,  {Oarpoeap9a  pomenana^)  is  the  inseet  which 
disfigures  so  many  of  our  apples  and  pears,  causing  them  to  tail 
prematurely  from  the  tree.  The  moth  has  a  head  and  thorax  of 
brown  mingled  with  grey,  fore  wings  light  grey  and  brown,  and  a 
dark  brown  oval  spot  on  the  hinder  maigin.  In  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  eye  or  blossom  end  of  the 
fruit ;  these  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  the  worm,  a  reddish  white  grub, 
eats  its  way  to  the  core,  soon  after  which  ihe  apple  fiUls  to  the 
grovmd,  when  the  worm  leaves  and  seeks  shelter  and  proteotion  in  the 
ereviees  and  underneath  the  rou^  bark  of  the  tree,  where  it  spins  a 
white  web-like  coooon,  and  remains  until' the  next  season. 

Biinedisi,  Keeping  the  bodies  well  scraped,  and  annually  washed 
with  lye>water  early  in  spring,  picking  up  all  the  fruit  as  ust  as  it 
£slla,  or  letting  swine  run  in  the  orchard  to  eat  it.  Old  doths  or 
tufts  of  grass,  laid  in  the  branches  of  the  treesi  attract  them,  from 
wh^ioe  ue  cocoons  may  easily  be  destroyed. 

The  Bark  ZauMy  a  species  of  cocctie  or  scale  insect,  is  of  a  brown 
color,  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  oblong  oval  fcurm, 
attaching  itself  to  the  branches,  and  iiyuring  the  tree  by  sucking  tHe 


sap.  It  is  de8troy«d  by  strong  lye-water,  by  whale  oil  ao^  or  a 
mixture  of  lime  soft  soap  and  water,  of  tbe  oooaiatenoe  of  commoQ 
whitewash,  and  applied  to  the  bark  witl  a  hard  brush,  in  winter  or 
early  ^ring. 

Ths  Wooly  Aphif  {Aphi$  Umigtra)  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
form  of  minute  white  down,  in  the  crofcohes  and  crevices  of  branchee. 
It  is  easily  destroyed  by  washing  the  tree  with  ley-water,  lime  wash, 
or  whale  oil  soap.  A  good  wash  for  all  insects  is  made  of^  say  five 
gallons  of  weak  ley,  one  pound  powdered  sulphur,  and  four  ounces 
soot)  or  *'lamp  blaiok,*'  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  hUghi  or  blackening  and  decay  of  terminal  shoots  we  have 
elsewhere  written  on,  and  refer  thereto.  Boring  holes  in  the  trees, 
and  plugging  them  with  sulphur,  are  about  as  remedial  as  whistling 
to  the  moon. 

BauI  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  leaf  is  a  disease  said  to  afiect  some  of 
the  older  plantations  in  Southern  Ohio.  We  have  never  seen  it,  but 
suspect  from  aeoounta,  that  it  is  caused  from  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  tree  in  exhaustion  of  elements  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  a  resiik 
not  a  cause  of  disease. 

Ofterme  u$ed  m  demriptim  </  wmlMt.— Thomas,  in  his  "  Fndt 
Culturist,''  has  the  most  perfect  explanation  of  terms  in  general  use 
in  the  description  of  fruits,  form  of  trees,  etc,  as  yet  published.  We 
therefore  adopt  meet  of  them,  in  order  to  continue  uniformity.  Tliese 
terms,  as  applied  to  the  growth  of  tree,  in  its  shoots,  Ium  refer- 
ence mainly  to  young  trees,  and  comparatively,  as  follows :  JSrtet^ 
as  in  the  Early  Strawberry.  Diverging^  as  in  the  Domine,  or  Bib- 
Bton  Pippin.  Spremiing^  as  in  Rhode  Iriand  Greening.  Droop-' 
inffy  when  they  ML  below  the  horizontal,  which  many  spreading  trees 
assume,  as  they  grow  into  the  larger  branohes  of  older  trees.  Am- 
cmding^  when  they  curve  upwards,  as  in  Gravenstein.  Irregmiar^ 
as  in  black  Gilliflower.  Straggling^  similar  to  preceding,  but 
more  slender  and  curved,  as  in  Jonathan.  Siraighty  as  in  Northern 
Spy.     SUmt,  as  in  Red  Astrachan. 

^^  Hie  color  of  the  shoots  varies  greatly  in  the  same  variety  at  dif^ 
ferent  periods  of  the  year,  as  well  as  with  different  degrees  of  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  with  a  change  of  soil,  climate,  and  season. 
When  fresh,  or  very  young,  all  have  a  greenish  color,  but  gradually 
assume  various  shades  of  yellow,  olive,  brown,  red,  purple,  and 
nearly  black,  as  the  season  advances,  and  as  they  become  bare,  and 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather.  For  this  reason,  in  describing 
the  color,  the  terms  must  be  relative,  and  can  only  be  correctly  ap- 
plied by  a  comparison  at  the  time  with  the  color  of  other  sorts, 
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During  winter,  and  early  in  the  apring,  the  shoots  of  most  trees  be- 
come so  much  darker' than  at  other  times,  that  it  is  only  practice 
and  hj  placing  the  difTereat  sorts  side  by  side,  that  accuracy  may  be 
obtained.  Skilful  culturists  will  readily  distin^ish,  by  a  glance  at  the 
color  of  shoots,  many  of  the  kinds  they  cultivate ;  but  the  peeuliar 
cast  is  hard  to  describe  in  words,  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  impoa- 
aible  to  describe  the  hand-writing  of  an  indiyidual,  so  as  to  be  known 
from  fifty  others,  although  many  can,  at  a  glance,  know  the  penman- 
ship of  hundreds  of  different  persons.  A  few  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  cases,  however,  present  peculiarities  of  color  whidi  form  use- 
ful points  of  distinction.  No  one  for  instance,  could  easily  mistake 
the  yellow  shoots  of  the  Bartlett  and  Dix  pears,  for  the  dark  brown 
or  purple  of  the  Tyson  and  Forelle ;  or  the  light  greenish  cast  of  the 
Bough  and  Sine  Qua  Non  apples,  for  the  dark  color  <^  the  Northern 
Spy,  or  dark  brown  of  the  mldwin ;  nor  the  downy  or  greyish  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ladies  Sweeting  and  Esopos  Spitienburff,  for  the 
clear  shining  brown  of  the  Gravenstein  and  Ked  Astrachan. 

The  eohr  of  the  leaves  may  sometimea  assist  in  description,  aa 
Ughi  pnen  ia  the  Yellow  Bell-flower  and  Rambo ;  tUip  gnen^  aa  in 
tbe  Rhode  Uand  Greening ;  HiMh  grun^  as  in  Peck's  Pleaaant 

Fermi  €f  tk$  Apple. — ^In  these  we  follow  the  general  impression 
andentood  of  terms  by  most  horticulturiats,  anid  represented  by 
Barry,  from  whom  we  extract : 

Bound  or  Roimdiek  (fig.  29,)  when  the  ootUne  ia  round,  or 
nearly  so,  the  length  being  about  equal  to  the  breadth. 

Fkit  (fig.  80,)  when  &e  ends  are  compressed,  and  the  width 
considerably  greater  than  the  length. 

Conical  {%%  SI,)  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  tapering  from  the  baae 
to  the  eye. 

Ovate  or  Egg-shaped  (fig.  82.) 

Oblong  (fig.  83,)  when  the  length  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  width,  and  the  width  about  equal  at  both  ends,  not  tapering,  aa 
in  the  conical. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  and  their  various  modifications,  some 
varieties 
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AnffuUr^  having  projecting  angles  on  the  sides. 

(he  $id$d,  having  one  side  larger  than  the  other. 

Ribbed  (34,)  when  the  surftoe  presents  a  series  of  ridges  snd  ftir* 
rows  running  from  eye  to  stem. 

Cfeke — Small  as  in  Gilpin,  medium  as  in  Fameuse,  and  large  as 
in  lUiode  Island  Greening. 

Of  the  mesning  of  many  terms,  as  Galville,  Pippin,  Greening,  dec, 
there  seems  to  be  no  certain  definition  beyond  that  of  accepted 
usage.  Oslville,  generally  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  firuit  of 
light  specifio  weight,  and  somewhat  ribbed  or  furrowed,  especially 
about  tne  calyx.  Pippin  ffenerally  conveys  the  idea  of  a  firm  brittle 
texture  of  flesh,  in  the  apjHe ;  while  Greening  is  understood  to  imply 
a  breaking,  tender  character.  Pearmain,  to  indicate  a  particular, 
roundish,  conical  form,  with  an  aromatic  perfune  in  the  flesh. 

Um$. — The  uses  of  the  apple  are  so  generally  known,  that  it  seems 
superfluous  here  to  mention  aught  of  them.  Aside  from  table 
use,  raw  and  cooked,  making  of  dder,  drying,  dsc.,  du).,  the  apple 
deserves  more  attention  as  fcHod  for  animals ;  uudysis  having  shown 
that  it  is  about  equal  to  the  potato  in  fiittening  propertiesi 

VARIETIES. 

CLASS  I.     Wifrthif  General  OuUivatimi. 
American  PsARMAnr. 


AmericsB  anmimir  Peannaiii.        |        Wmtku't  Barij. 
Early  Saminer  Peannaiii. 

This  variety  rarely  ripens  earlier  thsn  September,  and  we  there* 
fore  discard  the  word  *^  summer." 

In  the  nursery,  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  slow,  and,  as  an  orchard 
fruit,  it  will  not  ^'  pay. '  It  cannot,  however,  be  dispensed  with  for 
supplying  home  wants,  ripening  gradually,  as  it  does,  during  the  whole 
of  September.  The  trees  reouire  thinning  out  of  small  brandies  ; 
but|  as  it  fruits  mostly  on  the  ends  of  brancheflii  should  never  be 
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shortened  back.    It  requires  a  deep^  warm  soil,  well  sapplied  with 
lime  and  potash,  when  it  succeeds  adminMy  in  all  sections. 


Six$y  medium ;  Jorm^  roundish  oblong,  sometimes  angular ;  the 
form  varies,  and  also  size,  as  grown  on  top  or  bottom  limbs,  and  in 
good  or  poor  soil ;  color,  red,  streaked  and  dotted  with  grayish 
yellow ;  stem^  medium,  projecting  about  even  with  the  surface ; 
cavity,  narrow ;  oafyx,  open,  erect,  slightly  recurved ;  basin,  deep, 
round,  smooth ;  JU$h,  tender,  subacid, — ^best ;  core^  small ;  seeds,  ovate 
pyri&nn. 

AuTunH  Strawbkbbt* 


ZaIo  BlfAWuOIFy* 


I 


American :  originated,  Western  New  York.  Sige,  medium,  or 
rather  below ;  form,  roundish  ;  color,  light  and  dark  red,  streaked, 
and,  in  the  sun,  the  dark  red  prevailing,  and  with  a  bloom  like  a 
plum;  stem,  slender,  medium  length;  cavity,  open,  regular;  ca- 
lyx  small,  nearly  closed;   basin,  shallow,  slightly  ribbed;  JUesh, 
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▼«llowiih   white,  tender,  juicy,    tttb-aoid;    «OfV,  medhim; 
large,  fiill.  Amwoa,^  October. 

▲atoBui  8w«et  Bough. 

American :  tree,  vigorous,  productive ;  fiee,  medium  or  above ; 
form^  obtuse  conical;  cohfy  dear  light  yellow,  with  occasionally 
a  russet  blotch,  and  a  few  small  russet  dots  ;  Mtern^  slender,  curvd 
to  one  side;  cavity,  deep,  regular;  eafyx,  closed  with  long  seg- 
ments ;  basin,  ribbed  or  furrowed ;  JUsh,  white,  crisp,  tender,  deli- 
ciously  sweet ;  core,  small ;  seed  cavity,  hollow ;  ued,  plump, 
full.      Season,  September. 

Baldwin. 

Late  Baldwin,  I  Woodpeckar, 
Pecker,  |  Steelee  Red  Winter. 

American :  originated  in  Massachusetts.  Thb  variety  inctiiies  to 
bitter  or  dry  rot  on  soils  deficient  in  lime  and  potash ;  and  for  the 
western  soils  should  be  worked  where  intended  to  have  the  head 
commence.  Tree,  vigorous,  upright,  dark  brown  shoots,  very  pro- 
ductive. Our  drawing  was  taken  from  an  Eastern  grown  specimen, 
and  is  not  more  than  one-half  the  size  of  this  variety  when  grown  in 
Illinois. 

Size,  large ;  form,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little  to  the  calyx ;  eolor^ 
yellowish,  nearly  covered  and  striped  with  red,  dotted  with  a  few 
russet  spots,  and  with  radiating  streaks  of  russet  about  the  stem ; 
stem,  three-fourths  indi  long,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ; 
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ftoHn,  rather  narrow,  plaited  i  Jlesh,  yellowish  white,  crisp  tender, 
sab-acnd;  «ortf,  small,  compact;  <;ap^^«,  ovate  hollow;  MN^t,  long 
OTttte,  pyrifcnrm.     SeasoHy  December  to  March. 

BALTDfORE. 
Baltimore  Pippin,  |  CaUes Gillidower. 


OridnunknawiL  Tree,  tteifty,  slender,  very  proajicave,w 
rioh  ioila.  Sw»,  medium  to  l^rge ;  /om,  round ;  color  light  yeUow, 
striped,  and  splashed  with  red,  a  little  bronzed  russet  about  the  stem, 
and^n  a  blue  tinge  marbled  toward  the  stem  re^mbhng  a  bloom  ; 
item,  short ;  M»<«y,  open,  deep,  regular  ;«i/y«,  small,  half  open  •  bastn. 
sSlow,  regular;  fleih,  white,  with  a  slight  tmge  of  7f<>'^''^^ 
crisp,  juiigs  sub«id.  sprightly;  core,  medium  ^^?^^J.*^J; ^^ 
vatepyrtform.  5«i#(m,  December  to  March.  This  is  dirtinct  from 
the  B2timore,  of  Lindley,  which  is  of  pale  lemon  color,  tiftged  with 
red,  and  with  large  open  tsalyx. 


'^TUs  is  a  yariety  somewhat  resembling  the  Newton  Spitzenberg, 
and  we  have  testimony  of  one  or  two  who  say  thoy  know  it  under 
that  name.  We  are  not,  however,  satisfied  of  their  identity,  ^d  as 
the  really  good  qualities  of  this  firuit  are  such  as  to  make  it  desira- 
ble in  all  collections,  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it. 
Thus  far  all  specimens  we  have  seen  were  from  trees  grown  in  rich, 
loamy  soils,  and  all  we  can  learn  of  its  history  is  that  it  came  from 
Bethlehem,  in  Ohio.  Size,  medium;  form^  roundish,  flattened, 
tapering  slightly  to  the  apex ;  cofor,  pale  yellow  ground,  striped  and 
stained  with  two  shades  of  bright  r^,  dotted  with  irregular  shaped 
brown  dots,  some  russet  about  the  stem :  calyx,  medium,  sometimes 
large ;  boiiny  deep,  broad,  irregular,  somewhat  furrowed ;  item,  short; 
cavity,  narrow,  irregular ;  Jlesk,  yellowish  white,  tender,  with  a  mild 
sub-acid  juice,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  flavor ;  core,  small,  compact ; 
ieedi,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform.  Season,  November  to  January 
but  keeps  until  April.    Trees,  upright^  s^ong  growers. 
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BiLMOST. 


Gfttey 


|Wkh«Arp(», 

I  Kelley  wliite. 


Amerioan.  Br  some  stated  to  have  orig^ted  in  Virginia,  bj 
oibers  in  Pennsylvania,  snd,  en  ^be  atKfiotfty  of  Prof.  Kirtland,  Mr. 
Downing  in  his  first  edition  of  ^  Fruits  and  Fruit  Treea,'^  made  it 
synonymous  with  the  ^  Waxen"  of  Coze.  As  tins  is  yet  oneertiain, 
we  adopt  the  name  by  which  the  fruit  is  most  largely  known. 

Tree,  healthy,  vigorous,  spreading,  wood  yellowid^  good  bearer^ 
does  not  succeed  on  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  West,  but  on  all  hi^ 
warm,  or  limestone  soils  does  finely,  and  makes  a  laxge  tree. 

Size,  medium  to  laige ;  form,  irregular,  usually  roundidi,  some* 
tames  oblong  rounded.  South  it  grows  very  laroe,  and  also  West, 
on  new  ridi  soils  in  Wisccmski;  but  grown  South  its  delioaoy,  fina 
grain  and  flavor  are  lost.  Skin,  thin,  smooth,  ^^Msy,  or  oily ;  mdcr^ 
rich  dear  light  veUow;  at  South  with  a.  few  dark  brown  specks,  and 
North  with  a  clear  vermillion  red  cheek,  with  carmine  spots ;  South 
slight  russet  marblings,  and  mudi  of  mould  or  funsus ;  $temp  me- 
dium length,  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  suriboe,  fuways  aleiider ; 
ealyXj  varying  from  small  and  dose  to  open  and  reflexed;  batim^ 
jfrom  shallow  to  rather  deep,  ^ways  iuirowed;  JU^  yellowish 
white,  fine  grained,  very  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  sub-add;  core. 


, .,  „*W^^ 

j|fr@J  otherwiie,  very  pro- 

^HiC^lar,  tapering  to  the 

SSK^^tm;  Item,  long,  slen* 

^^  JJ^i^,  plftited,  deep ;  Jteth, 

r^4S«l|Slu^ ;  eapnht,  )ong, 

^'d^^'C^Bg  ali^tly  toward  the 
vaB!e«-M^!H*  •  •  7«"^  =■  -  wi  3&^^T«K jb^SC  '^o^'^7  fl»ke«,  sunny 
'  •  *^^^S^t^^§i&^£:^^%cB3^^<^f«nded  ;  talyx,  open ; 
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96gmeiU$t  short;  ha»if^  narrow;  JU$hy  white,  fine-grained,  sweet, 
juioj ;  GOfty  dose,  compact ;  MAf«,  small,  plump,  light-brown.  ^Sm- 
aofi^  NoTember.to  March. 


BtJLLOCK's  Pippiir. 
AiiMricaii  Golden  SoMet, 

FUl- 


4i«ldeii  Runet, 
little*' 


American.  Tree, 
ultimately  of  only 
medium  size,  with  a 
round  regular  head, 
^oots  erect,  rather 
slender,  admirably 
suited  to  rich  soils 
of  Southern  Ohio, 
Indiana,  eta,  eta 
Grown  south,  the 
fruit  k  almost 
tirely  covered 
russet;  north,  and 
on  sandy  soils,  it  is 
a  warm,  rich  yel- 
low, with  only  mar* 
blings  of  russet. 
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small  to  mediam ;  fww^  roundish,  ovate,  t^)eriiig  much  to- 
ward the  eje ;  colcr^  generally  rich  golden  yallow,  overspread  with 
soft  russet,  and  in  sun,  a  marbling  of  red ;  Mtem^  slender ;  cavity^ 
narrow,  regular;  ra/yjr,  small,  olosed;  hann^  shallow,  sometimes 
furrowed ;  fink^  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  almost  buttery,  delicate, 
sprightly ;  cor9^  large  for  lize  of  fruit ;  Meedi^  full,  ovate,  pyramidal, 
^rofoii,  December  to  March. 

CurADA  Pippor. 


OuadalWMtte, 

Pdhum  de  Cbm,  ' 
Reinette  OroiM  da  finadi^ 
nsBretane, 

Ii 


Wahr 
White 
Tellow  Newiowa  Pippin, 


ReiBttCtedBOuMd*, 
GroMe  Eeiaette  d'iMrletcm, 
Reinette  da  Cbooda  Bonclie, 
Reinette  da  OuumIs  aXSonee, 


foreign.  TVee,  strong,  vigorous,  upright,  spreading,  productive, 
very  ha^y.  Siwe^  large ;  formy  roundish,  flattened,  irregularly  an- 
ffular,  mudi  ribbed,  sometimes  almost  oblong  and  smooth ;  eolaty 
fight  greenish-yellow,  a  blush  in  sun,  and  small  dark  green  specks, 
aarTounded  wiUi  light  green  sufRised  beneath  the  skin ;  «(em,  short ; 
sofi/y,  narrow,  sli^tly  russeted ;  ealyz^  IsTwe ;  hafin^  deep,  angu- 
ler,  widi  prominent  ribs ;  JUih^  yellowish  wmte,  crisp,  tender,  juicy, 
■ab-acid,  sprightly ;  eort^  small,  compact ;  tfoefi,  dark,  almost  black. 
Season,  January  to  May. 


'g!n|fU|d2tpij!SJ5,;eIlow,  with. 
«>S''(K|}£*SMirS'ln»i  full;  ei- 

illawl'£<£m?«r'>">  "'y, 

S^Ji^lSt^n^Aedium  depth, 
ffiifi  .figSif  ifla'Bweet,  tender; 
■■■  IgtlfS'lH'^  November. 


ler,"     We  do 

broad  foliage, 

Et}^^ ;  color,  dull 

""'specks ;  ttem, 

«tn,  shallow, 

_    gmned,  ten- 

i^^les;  Hrdt, 

WOotober. 
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CORmBH   AKOMATia 


Foreign.  Requires  rich,  warm,  sandy  soil.  Siu^  medium ;  /orm^ 
roundiah,  regular,  sometimes  a  little  conical ;  colony  yellow  ground, 
mostly  overspread  with  rich  red,  dotted  with  yellow  russet  spots ; 
$Um^  long,  slender ;  cavity,  regular,  open,  rather  deep  ;  eaJyZy  small  *, 
Aottn,  abrupt,  fUrrowed ;  jUsh^  yellow,  crisp,  juicy,  sub-acid,  of  flavor 
closely  allied  to  Esopus  Spitseoburg ;  core^  open,  hollow,  regular 
form ;  $eedt^  large*     Smuon^  Noveml^r  to  February. 

Dantsbs  Wdttkb  Swxbt. 

Rite's  8wM«. 

American.  Tree,  vigorous,  spreading,  shoots  yellowish,  very  pro- 
ductive ;  valuable  winter  fruit  for  baking  or  stock. 

Siu,  medium ;  form^  roundish,  oblong ;  color j  dull  yellow,  with 
orange  blush,  and  small  russet  specks ;  itefi%  slender,  inclining  to 
one  side ;  etUyx^  small,  woolly ;  bainn^  shallow,  rather  narrow ;  jUsk, 
yellow,  firm,  sweet;  core,  large,  open;  mm^s,  ovate,  pointed,  dark 
rich  brown.     Smuon^  December  to  April. 


DirroB  Miovosn. 

Hie  Dutch  Mignonne — Darling,  or  Favcrik^  is  from  Holland, 
and  atruit  which  has  proved  valuable  wherever  grown.    Tree,  with 
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Uroog  upright  slioots,  and  produoing  thnndanHy ;  very  fine  in  South 
Ohio.  StMj  large;  farm^  roundish,  regular;  eolor^  dull  orange, 
mostly  coTered  with  rich  dull  red,  dotted  and  mottled  with  large 
jeJlow  ruaset  specks,  and  a  dash  of  russet  about  the  cavity  of  stem ; 
siem^  long,  slender,  curved ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  tulyx,  open ;  ha- 
sinj  deep,  round,  r^pilar ;  Jleth,  whitish,  firm  at  first,  becoming  ten- 
der wrh^  well  matured,  sub-acid  aromatio  flavor ;  A>r#,  small,  com* 
pact ;  tmiif  few,  defective.    Seatom^  November  to  January. 


Dtxr. 


Poianw  Roysly 


Tcmpkinii 


Ballripe, 

Mt'i 


fiff-""' 


WluiM8kiie«. 

American.  Tree,  a  flur  grower,  not  strong,  shoots  ^reading 
irregular,  moderately  productive.  jSim,  medium ;  form^  round,  or 
roundish  flattened ;  colore  dear  yellow,  with  russet  marbled  more  or 
less  over  the  surface ;  9tem^  lon^  slender ;  cavity,  deep,  slightly  fur- 
rowed ;  calyx,  with  long  recurv^  segments ;  6cMtji,  medium ;  Jlak^ 
yellowish  white,  spicy,  sprightly,  tender,  8ub«cid ;  cort^  medium ; 
wettUf  smalL    /SeoMn,  October  and  November. 


Eablt  Jos. 


American :  origin,  claimed  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.    It  is  somewhat 
questionable,  if  it  is  not  an  old  Connecticut  variety.    This  apple 
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has  ike  most  of  delicate  pear  flavor  of  aay  variety ;  and  while  it  b 
all  unsuited  to  orobarding,  one  tree  should  always  be  planted. 
While  young  it  is  of  alow  growth,  but,  as  trees  get  older,  it  improves, 
and  makes  a  tree  of  round  irregular  spreading  form  of  medium  size. 
It  is  very  hardy,  but  should  nave  rich  strong  soil ;  shoota,  dark 
colored ;  and  so  foliage. 

SiUf  medittia,  or  rather  below ;  fom^^  roundish,  flattened ;  sieniy 
rather  slender;  cavity^  open,  deep,  a  little  russeted;  aUar^  pale 
yellowish  green,  overspread  and  striped  with  deep  and  pale  red ; 
ccUyXy  smsdl,  nearly  closed ;  boiiii,  shallow ;  JUsh^  yellowish  white, 
\tender,  very  delicate;  care,  medium,  centre  open;  seeds^  short 
ovate,  pyriform.     iSsaMw,  last  of  August 

Earlt  Strawbibbt. 

▲mericaa  Red  Janeating.  |  Bed  Joaeatkif . 

American.  Tree,  very  erect  in  growth,  dark  wood,  numerous 
leaves  erect,  with  long  footstalks ;  productive,  and  successful  in  all 
localities,  and  although  not  best  in  quality,  yet  generally  esteemed. 

Siu^  small  ;ybrfii,  roundish,  varying  to  angular  and  conical ;  cdor^ 
yellowish  white,  striped  and  stained  over  with  bright  and  dark  red ; 
#(0m,  varying  from  long,  straight,  and  slender,  to  medium,  curved ; 
calyx^  small;  6(uin,  narrow  and  shallow;  ylesJ^  yellowish  white, 
tinged  with  red,  sub-add,  sprightly,  tender ;  core^  medium ;  9eeds, 
smalL    SeoKm^  July. 

Esopus  Spitzbnbbbo. 
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American.  Origin  on  the  Hudson  River.  Tree,  healthy,  slender 
shoots ;  -when  in  bearing,  drooping  and  spreading,  making  an  open 
head  ;  requires  age  to  produce  much  or  good  fnitt^  and  much  of 
lime  and  potash,  when  it  is  a  good  bearer. 

Size^  above  medium,  large  when  carefully  grown  ;  formy  flattened 
at  base,  oblong,  tapering  roundly  toward  the  eye,  considerably 
ribbed  and  irregular  in  its  surface,  and  almost  always  slightly  anffii* 
lar ;  ccloty  ri(^  lively  red  on  yellow  ground,  dotted  aod  marbled 
with  yellow  russet ;  aiem^  varying,  sometimes  short  and  stout,  at 
others  long  and  slender ;  cavity ^  deep,  regular,  open ;  ealyz^  small, 
closed ;  ionn,  almost  abrupt,  flirrowed ;  fleth^  yellow,  crisp,  a  little 
tough,  exceedingly  high  flavored  and  delicious ;  corty  regular,  ovate, 
rounded  in  form ;  «Md«,  large.     Seaaon^  January  to  March. 

Fahsttsk. 

Pomme  de  Neice,  I  RangBmnw^ 


Foreign,  or  rather  Canadian  origin.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
all  northern  sections  producing  yearlv,  and  always  fair  smooth  fruit 
Tree,  of  moderate,  rather  diverging  habit ;  shoots  dark ;  and  as  an 
orchard  tree,  only  of  aecood  size.  Without  being  a  fruit  of  high 
character,  it  is  just  so  good  that,  taken  with  its  production  of  regular 
handsome  fruit,  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Tree,  hardy,  and  rich 
strong  or  heavy  soils  suit  it  be^ 

Sixty  medium ;  formy  roundish,  somewhat  flattened ;  eolWy  green- 
ish yellow,  mostly  overspread  with  pale  and  dark  rich  red ;  9temy 
slender ;  eaWfy,  narrow ;  calyXy  small ;  6wm,  shallow,  narrow ; 
^£9hy  remarkably  whitei  tender,  juicy,  with  a  slight  perfiime ;  corty 
dose  compact ;  9eed$y  Hght  brown,  long  pointed.  Secuony  October 
to  January. 

Fall  Wine. 

Wine,  ofOote. 

American.  Its  origin  unknown,  introduced  west  from  the  garden 
of  Judge  Buel,  Albany,  about  1882.  Tree,  of  slender,  slow  growth ; 
droopmg,  when  in  bearing  state,  very  heahliy ;  producing  mode- 
rately, but  annually,  large  beautiflil  fruit  on  the  rich  Western  soils ; 
and  fruit  of  medium  size  on  soils  of  moderate  quality.  Our  figure 
exhibits  it  from  the  two  soils.  It  is  now  much  grown  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois  as  ^  Wine,"  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct. 

Sizey  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish,  flattened ;  eoloTy  rich  red 
marbled  over  dear  yellow,  and  with  many  spots  or  specks  of 
brownbh — sometimes  it  is  faintly  striped;  slem,  sl^ider;  cavityy 
deep;  catyXy  half  dosed;  (oMti,  open,  shallow;  JUgk,  yellowish, 
orisp,  tender,  juicy,  ddidoos,  sub-acid,  vinous.  >Sea«m,  September 
to  November. 


n 
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Aldiougli  eTidentlj  an  old  eastern  fhiit,  it  ajmears  now  unknown 
fliere,  If  we  except  the  short  description  made  of  it  by  Cole,  and  his 
notice  of  where  grown. 

Fall  Pippnr. 

njladelphia  Pippin. 

Tbm  ia  unqueatioiiablj  an  American  aeedling,  and  probably  from 
tte  **  White  Spanish  Reinette,"  whidi  it  doael  j  reaemblea  in  aU  but 
Its  periodwof  ripening.  Great  confusion  exiata  among  growers  re- 
apeoting  it,  as  the  Holland  Pippin  is  often  grown  under  t&  name  aa 
well  aa  its  parent  It  ia  extensivelj  grown  at  the  West  and  in  the 
Eastern  states,  and  uniYersally  succeeds  well ;  but  whwe  the  soil  is 
of  a  clayey  nature,  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  and  deep  prairies,  it  does 
not  answer  as  welL  Tree,  of  growth  vigorous,  shoots,  durk,  di- 
verging or  spreading,  becomes  large. 

SiUy  large;  /omt,  roundish,  conical,  flattened  at  enda;  eo2or, 
greenish  yellow,  until  fully  ripe,  then  ridi  yellow  with  a  iuat  blush, 
when  gro^n  in  good  soil  and  exposed  to  sun ;  item,  k»g,  moder 
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ately  stout ;  cavity j  deep,  round ;  calyx^  abo^e  medium,  with  leg- 
ments  in  divisions;  6a«tn,  deep,  wide,  and  open;  JUih^  yellowish 
white,  tender,  8ul>-acid,  aromatic ;  core,  medium,  for  siie  of  fhdt ; 
9eed9,  orate.     Season,  October  to  December. 

Fallenwalder. 


FaUawater, 

Chre«n  Moantain  Pippin. 

DBtch  Oodliii,  mivmwuwjf. 


liilpaJhoekeB, 
Ptro's  Beauty  of  the  Wmi, 
Poond,  iJ'i'nwitfiMlf , 
Monatam  Pippin. 

American.  Originated  in  Berks  Co.,  Penn.  **  It  sprung  up  to 
the  woods,  and  was  left  standing  after  the  other  Iraea  were  out  down ; 
henoe  the  name  Fallenwalder,  or  apple  of  the  oot^iown  woods." 
Not  worthj  a  place  in  small  orchards  or  gardens ;  but  on  rich  lime- 
stone srnls,  when  grown  for  distant  market,  it  is  highly  valuable, 
being  of  thick  skin,  fruit  always  fair  and  large,  and  keying  a  long' 
time,  even  in  southern  latitudes.  Tree,  strong,  vigorous  grower ; 
shoots,  stout,  partially  spreading. 

Fruity  large;  form^  round,  varying  to  roundish,  flattened  and 
roundish  ovate ;  color ^  pale  yellow^  green,  dull  red  cheek,  dotted 
with  a  few  small  irregular-shaped  russet  dots,  suffused  or  surrounds 
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ed  with  a  shade  of  light  green,  presenting  at  first  glanoe,  appearance 
as  of  white  specks;  stem^  short;  cavity,  open,  generally  regular; 
eafyx,  small,  closed ;  hasin^  shallow,  open,  broad,  often  slight!^  fur- 
rowed ;  /?e«A,  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse  texture,  tender,  iui<^, 
mild,  suD-fidd ;  eor^,  medium,  somewhat  open ;  ueds^  ovate  pomted. 
Season,  December  to  May. 


Fort  Miaio. 


Scandiana  MrUl 

American.  Originated  near  Fort  Miami,  in  OMo.  In  April, 
1846,  we  made  our  outline  and  description  from  specimens  sent  us 
by  A.  Spaflbrd,  Esq.,  Perry sburgh,  O.,  since  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  of  the  fruit.  Trees,  thrifty,  healthy  growth ;  shoots, 
dark  color,  nearly  upright,  spreading ;  not  an  early  bearer,  but  the 
original  tree  said  to  be  very  productive. 

JVtt«7,  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish  oblong,  flattened  at  both 
ends,  widest  at  base,  nneven,  somewhat  ribbed ;  color,  brownish  red. 
more  or  less  russeted ;  »tem,  medium  size,  three-fourth  inch  long ; 
cavity,  deep,  open,  uneven ;  calyx,  medium  size,  closed ;  hoim,  ma- 
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dium  depth,  fiirrowed-;  jUt\  yellowish  white,  orisp,  breaking,  exceed- 
ingly hi^-spicy,  sub-acid  flavor.     Season,  February  to  May. 

Gabdbn  Rotal. 

American.  Originated  in  Mass.  Tree,  slender,  slow  grower 
while  young,  hardy,  and  makes  a  tree  of  medium  size,  annually 
productiye ;  suited  to  small  orchards  or  gardens  where  a  delicious 
iruit  is  desired  for  table»use. 

I'ruit,  rather  below  medium ;  form,  roundish,  inclining  to  flat^ 
▼ery  regular ;  eo/or,  a  yellowish  ground,  with  dull  red  stripes,  be- 
coming brighter  in  sun ;  Mtem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow ;  ciUyx^ 
large,  open ;  basifiy  shallow ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine-grained, 
takder,  mild,  sub-add.   Season,  last  of  August  and  September. 

GOLDXN  SWXBT. 
Qran^  Sweet,  |  lyeaton  Early. 

American.  Originated  in  Connecticut  -  Tree,  free  grower  while 
young,  making,  however,  an  orchard  tree  of  only  medium  size, 
spretSing  irregular  branches ;  succeeds  well  in  all  soils ;  productive 
annually  of  large  crops  of  feir  fruit.  This  variety  was  shown  two 
years,  late  in  season,  and  in  bad  state,  at  the  Ohio  r om.  Convention, 
as  "  Trenton  Early."  We  this  year  received  specimens  of  it  through 
die  kindness  of  Dr.  Warder,  when  m  season. 
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Fruit,  medium  to  large ;  formy  roundish,  rather  deeper  than  wide, 
color,  yellow  on  green,  suflfdsed  slightly  underneath  skin,  and  with 
many  small  greenish  dots  that  become  russety  in  sun ;  stem,  medium 
to  long ;  cavity,  round,  shallow,  regular ;  calyx,  dosed;  basin,  round, 
moderately  deep,  slightly  furrowed  or  crinrped  at  base  of  calyx ; 
jteA,  yellowish  white,  very  rich,  sweet,  hardly  tender ;  core,  medium, 
round,  ovate;  seeds,  abundant,  ovate  pointed.  As  a  baking  iVuit,  or 
to  grow  for  stock  fbeding,  this  is  unsurpassed.  Seasoti,  July  and 
August 


GoLDXN  Ball. 

Balto  et  Bonne,     |     Gonneetiait  Apple. 

Tbe  oriffin  of  this  variety  is  somewhat  in  doubt,  but  it  is  probably 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  from  whence  it  has  been  largely  distributed 
East,  llie  trees  do  not  bear  well  ^hile  young,  but  improve  as  they 
advance  in  years.  Tree,  hardy,  forming  a  large  round  head,  with 
large,  glossy,  rich  green  foliage ;  exoeemng  valuable  for  cooking; 
reguires  a  rich,  strong,  heavy  soil. 

ISruit^  large;  form,  roui  iish,  narrowing  to  the  eye;  color^  ricli 
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yellow,  sometimes  a  fiunt  blush  near  the  stalk,  and  with  roush  dots ; 
stem,  short,  stout;  cavity^  broad ;  calyx, half  closed ;  6a«t»,Miallow; 
JUskf  jellowidi,  tender,  sub-acid,  nhitlj  add,  perfumed ;  cort,  me- 
dium ;  teedtj  large,  and  plump.   Season,  October  to  December. 

The  Belle  Boone  of  Liadley  is  quite  another  fruit,  and  diould 
not  be  confouaded  with 


OaxKHSwsn. 


Tree,  haidy,  productive,  half  spreading,  shoots  rather  slender,  fruit 
valuable  for  cooking  and  for  stock ;  wants  deep,  rich,  strong  soil ; 
fruit  always  fior. 

Fruit,  medium  to  large;  form,  roundish;  co^,  dull  greenish 
white  or  yellow,  with  greeoish  white,  or  sometimes  pale  russet  dots ; 
$iem,  varying ;  cavity,  narrow,  russeted ;  calyx,  above  medium  size 
for  the  fruit,  dosed;  basin,  medium,  slightly  furrowed ;  Jlesh,  green- 
ish white,  tender,  juicy,  and  quite  sweet;  core,  medium,  round; 
seeds,  ovate.  Season,  December  to  March.  Grown  in  Indiana,  it  is 
^arge,  has  a  brownish  cheek,  and  matures  iiT  October  and  November. 

Gbavsnstsin. 

ObioNoiipana,     1     €hrav«  ay*. 

PoreigD*  A  variety  indispensable  to  every  colleotion,  miooeeding 
findy  on  all  soils,  annually  jHroductive,  fruit  fdwayi  fair,  fit  for  oook 
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ing  in  August^  and  eating  in  September  and  October ;  sboots  strong, 
amootl^  upright.     Tree  large,  regular,  round  h^,  foliage  broad. 

Fruii^  laige ;  /arm^  roundish,  flattened,  a  littla  in«giilar,  some- 
what ribbed,  on  sur&oe  undulating;  coloTy  at  first  pale  greenish, 
yellow  ground,  becoming  rich  yellow,  beautifully  striped,  and 
splashed  with  bright  red ;  exposed  to  sun,  red  prcvaila,  and  becomes 
of  a  dark  hue,  beautiful,  few  faint  light  green  dots ;  stejuiy  short ; 
cavity,  open,  deep ;  calyz^  with  open  half  reflexed  segments ;  6a«tft, 
rather  deep,  irregular,  ribbed ;  JUik,  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  sub- 
acid, with  a  peculiar  aromatic  taste ;  core,  l&rge,  capsules  open, 
hoUow ;  icedMy  ovate  pyriform,  reddish  brown. 

Harvest. 


Early  Harvest, 
Teilow  Rarvettf 
Prince'a  Harvest, 
Early  French  Remette, 


Early  June, 
Jaly  Pippm, 

Large  white 

Yellow  Juneatlag: 


American.  Universally  esteemed,  requires  a  soil  well  supfdied 
with  lime  and  potash,  otherwise  the  fruit  is  unfair.  Shoots  erect 
straight ;  slow  growth,  not  successful  root-grafted  as  an  orchard 
tree. 

JfVuit,  medium ;  farm,  roundish,  rarely  a  little  flattened ;  colore 
pale  light  yellow,  with  a  few  dots  of  white ;  item,  medium  length, 
rather  slender,  often  short,  and  a  little  stout ;  cavity,  open,  deep, 
regular;  calyx,  closed;  boiin,  shallow,  slightly  furrowed;  JlcBk, 
wfaate,  tender,  juicy,  criqpi,  sprightly,  sub-acid ;  mm,  medium ;  9mU, 
abundant,  li|^t  brown,  ovate.     Seoion,  July. 
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Hs&SFO&DSHIKK   PeAJUCAIV. 


Old  PrriMiB, 
terra. 


Foreiffn.  Tree,  hardj,  requiriBf^  rich,  strong  soil,  when  the  fruit 
ifl  of  the  Highest  exoellence ;  shoots  slender,  diverging,  partially  droop- 
ing. 

ISruit^  medium;  ybrm,  roundish,  oonical;  colar^  brownish  red, 
mottled,  and  slightly  striped,  on  a  dull  russety  green,  or  when  fully 
matured,  yellow  ground,  with  stripes  and  marblings  of  russet, 
from  the  stem,  dotted  with  greyish  specks ;  9i4m^  slender ;  canity ^ 
acuminate,  russeted ;  ealyx^  open ;  hann^  medium ;  jU^h^  yellow* 
ish,  tender,  mild,  sub^uud,  aromatio ;  wre^  medium,  laying  nearest 
the  stem  end ;  iMif,  large,  ovate,  light  brown.  Swmm^  December 
to  February. 

SuTTOlf. 

Habbardrtnw  Noaaoeh,     ' 
Saturn,  i         Sutton  Beauty. 

American.  Originated  in  Mass.  A  superior  fruit,  succee^ng  even 
better  when  grown  West,  than  in  its  native  locality.  Tree,  vigorous 
grower ;  shoots,  rather  slesder,  very  different  from  the  Baldwin, 
which  has  often  been  disseminated  as  this  variety ;  spreading ;  very 
produedve. 
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JPVuii,  large,  Wert  very  large ;  >bnii,  roundiah  ovate,  Tery  regular  ; 
eolar^  ydlow  ground,  moally  overspread,  and  partially  striped  with 
ndk  red ;  «<em,  sliori ;  oavily,  narrow ;  eaijm^  wHh  short  open  se^- 
ments ;  tommy  deep,  round,  rarely  ribbed ;  /etA»  yellowish,  mild, 
sub-acid,  juioy.     iSmmm^  October  to  February. 

JaaasT  Swasnvo. 


American.  Succeeds  in  all  looalides,  and  produces  abondantly  of 
fiiir  fruit  in  all  soils,  warm,  sandy  ones  giving  a  doeer  texture,  and 
more  character  to  the  flesh.  Shoots  stout,  riiortjointed,  reddish. 
Tree,  spreading,  round  head.  For  dessert,  cooking,  or  stock,  valu- 
able. 

IVmity  medium;  ffMrm^  roundish  ovate,  tapering  to  the  eye; 
coloTy  greenish  yellow,  marked  and  streaked,  often  nearly  covered 
with  stripes  of  pale  and  dull  red;  9temy  short;  cavUy^  narrow; 
calyx,  half  dosed;  basin^  not  deep,  sometimes  dightly  furrowed; 
/Uihj  white,  fine-grained,  juicy,  tender,  sweet ;  eorv,  raUier  open,  me- 
dium, round,  ovate ;  mmm,  full,  ovate  pointed.  Smtrnm^  September, 
and  October. 

JOVATHAV. 
nSlip^Riek,        I        WIneMp,  emm«9m% 


American.     Originated  Kingston,  N.  Y.    Shoots,  liglit  brovn, 
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sloider,  diverging;  when  grown  and  fruiting,  tree  has  a  droopinff 
and  pendent  habit ;  very  productive ;  needs  rich,  strong  soil. 


.Fruity  medium ;  form,  roundish,  conical,  regular ;  eo2or,  light  yd* 
low  ground,  mostly  overspread,  streaked,  or  stained  with  ridi  light 
red,  and  with  few  minute  white  dots;  item,  rather  long,  slender; 
eayity,  open,  wide;  calyx,  small,  nearly  closed;  hann^  shallow, 
slightly  rarrowed;  JUsh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  slightly 
acid  unless  fully  matured,  when  it  is  sub-add,  sprightly ;  core,  medi- 
um ;  M0d!t,  fiill,  abundant^  dark  brown.  Seoion^  December  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

Lady  Appjjb. 


FatilApi. 
PomAfia'Api, 


Ponme  Rose. 
Pomme  d' Apt  Roofe, 
Petit  ApiBoofe, 


Oros  Api  Roofe. 

Fordgn.  Trees  very  upright,  forming  almost  pyramidal  heads, 
like  that  of  a  pear  tree,  producing  the  fruit  in  clusters ;  require  to  be 
ten  or  more  years  old,  ere  bearing  much,  after  whid^  very  produc- 
tive. Shoots,  very  dark  color,  straight,  erect,  leaves  small ;  appears 
to  succeed  in  all  soils,  and  the  fruit,  though  small,  from  its  b^uty, 
always  commands  a  high  price. 

IhUt,  small ;  farm,  fiat ;  color,  brilliant  red,  on  light,  dear  yellow ; 
very  glossy ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small ;  ftoftn,  fur- 
rowed ;  JUth,  white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy ;  eor9,  small.  Setuon^  Decem- 
ber to  Majr* 
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Ladiss*  SwKvrnio, 

American.  We  have  repeatedly  fruited  and  met  with  this  variely 
West,  where  it  seems  generally  to  suoceed,  but  neglecting  to  make, 
or  having  lost  our  description,  we  copy  that  of  Mr.  Downing,  who 
first  introduced  and  disseminated  the  variety :  ^  Wood,  not  very 
strong,  grows  thriftily,  bears  abundantly." 

"  Firuity  large,  roundish  ovate,  narrowing  rapidly  to  the  eye ; 
skin,  very  smooth,  nearly  covered  with  red  in  the  sun,  pale  yellow- 
ish green  in  the  shade,  with  broken  stripes  of  pale  red.  Hie  red  is 
sprinkled  with  well-marked  yellowish  gray  dots,  and  covered  when 
first  gathered,  with  a  thin  white  bloom.  There  is,  also,  generally,  a 
fiunt  marbling  of  cloudy  white  over  the  red,  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
fruit,  and  rays  of  the  same  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  quite  small,  set 
in  a  narrow,  shallow  plaited  basin;  $t<dk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  shal- 
low cavity ;  Aeth  greenish  white,  exceedingly  tender,  juicy,  crisp, 
delicious,  sprightly,  agreeably-perfumed  flavor;  keeps  without  shriv- 
eling or  losing  its  flavor,  till  May.'' 


LOWXLL. 

Oruge,  ftmi,         I        Qnuj  Pippia, 
TWliow  AnU,  I        Qaeen  Anae. 

TaUow  P^ppil^  I        nmnd  Royal, 


American.    Hie  early  habit  of  productiveness,  with  the  large 
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findt,  will  always  comnumd  a  place  in  lai^  orchardB,  where  this 
Tariety  is  known.  Trees,  thrifty,  rather  strong  growers,  spreading, 
most  yaluable  on  rich  heayy  soils. 

Fruit,  large  iformj  roundish  oblong;  sightly  oonioal ;  eoior^  graen, 
l>eooming  rich  yellow;  oily  surface;  stemy  long,  slender;  cavity ^ 
narrow ;  calyx,  small,  nearly  closed ;  ftoifn,  deep,  furrowed  ;  /mA, 
yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  sub-acid,  fine  aroma ;  core^  medium 
or  fonall ;  i$ed$y  ovate.   Seatoi^  August  and  early  September. 

.    LOVDOK  SWXBT. 

LmdoaWlaiUrBveet,       f       Wiater  Sweet, 
Heieke't  waiter  Sweet 


American.  Much  cultivated  in  Southern  Ohio ;  often  abundant 
in  Gncinnati  market.  We  have  been  unable  to  connect  it  with  any 
other  named  variety,  though  it  nearest  resembles  Broadwell. 
Adapted  to  the  rich  deep  soils  of  the  West ;  said  to  be  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit,  medium,  occasionally  large ;  form,  roundish,  flattened ; 
color,  pale  yellow,  with  rarely  an  irr^ular  patch  of  bronaed  russet ; 
very  smooth ;  grown  South,  has  the  fungus  or  mould,  as  we  think, 
marring  its  beikuty;  stem,  short,  slender;  camty,  open,  medium 
depth,  round,  regular;  calyx,  small,  closed;  boiin,  deep,  round, 
regular;  ^h,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  tender,  pleasantly  sweet; 
core,  rather  small ;  seeds,  ovate  pointed.  Season,  November  to  Jaa 
uary,  but  will  keep  through  February. 

MXLON. 
NonoB^t  Melon.        |        WatenneloB. 

American.     Origin  questioned — ^whether  New  York  or  Connectl 
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oat  (Sm  Hortioulturiflt,  vol.  ii.,  page  S67.)  t  proyes  fine  so  Ikr, 
•nd  wbereyer  it  hm  been  tested,  and  we  oonfidenU  j  place  it  in  the 
daaa  worthy  of  general  cultiTation.  IVee,  Tigorousy  spreading; 
8hoot%  reddlah  hmm ;  requires  deep^  itroiig  s«l. 


^^TA 


Fruity  medium  to  large ;  form  roundish,  flattened,  regular ;  suiftce, 
glossj,  uneven ;  eoior^  pale  yellowish  white,  much  overspread  with 
broken  streaks  and  stripes  of  reddish  purple,  becoming  riai  and  dark 
in  the  sun ;  </em,  medium,  slender ;  etmty,  wide,  round,  open,  marked 
with  greenish  russet ;  co/yj^  closed ;  iasm,  deep,  finely  plaited  at  bot- 
tom ;  fleshy  white,  fine-grained,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly ;  core,  ra- 
ther small ;  $eedt^  broad,  nearly  black.  Seawn,  October  to  Decem- 
ber. 

MSLTINO. 
Melt  in  the  Mouth,        \        MeKiaf  Moath. 

AoMrican.  Origfai,  Pennsylvania;  introdnoed  to  "Ohio,  and  eac- 
hibited  (as  grown  in  the  centre  of  that  State)  at  the  Pomologioal 
meetii]^  for  three  years.  Tree,  hardy  ;  shoots,  sl^ider,  diverging ; 
fruit  borne  mostly  on  ends  of  limbs ;  requires  rich  soil,  abouBd£g 
in  lime ;  on  young  trees,  fruit  quite  small ;  improves  and  incvsases 
as  they  advance  in  years  and  size,  and  under  good  culture. 

Fruit,  medium ;  farm,  roundish,  slightly  flt^tened ;  eoior,  yellow 
ground,  overspread  with  warm  yellow  red,  dotted  and  marbled  with 
yellow  russet ;  9ttm,  short ;  cavity,  deep,  reg[ular ;  oalfx,  with  short 
erect  segments ;  hadn,  shalhw,  broad,  op^i;  jEesA,  yellowish  crisp, 
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jaacj^  touLer,  sub-acid ;  core,  small,  compact ;  seedi^  long  oral  polntr 
ed,  abundtfiit.     Season,  January  to  April. 

MiOHASL  HSVRT   PiPPIK. 

White  Peannain,        |        White  Winter  PewnAtau 
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Amwioin.  Natiye  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  ia  extensive  culdyation 
tliioi^hottt  the  West,  and  k  very  suocessfuL  Trees  very  produo 
tive. 

Fruity  medium  to  large ;  form^  angular,  roundish,  conical ;  color^ 
light  yellowish  green,  with  a  flush  of  red,  in  sun,  dotted  with  Irregu* 
lar  formed  specks  of  russet ;  often  there  is  a  shade  of  rich  yellow 
marbled,  or  striped,  apparently  underneath  the  skin ;  i fem,  usually 
short ;  c«vt(y,  narrow,  r^^ular ;  ca/|ur,  with  long  segments  in  divia> 
ions ;  bcuin,  diallow,  narrow,  somewluU  furrowed ;  JUsh^  white,  tender, 
juicy,  sweet ;  much  valued  for  cooking  and  keeping  well,  being  in  use 
from  October  to  March ;  core,  small,  compact,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
coarse  vein,  giving  semblance  of  a  laige  core ;  MMb,  ovate  pointed, 
light  brown. 

Monmouth  Pirpn. 


BedChedi,y 


I       Bfl4  ChMk  Pippin. 


American.  Native  of  Monmouth  Coonty,  N.  J.  It  is  stated  as 
very  productive,  and  of  healthy,  vigorous  growth.  We  are  conver- 
sant only  with  the  fruit. 

Fruit,  large ;  form,  roundish,  flattened  ;  sometimes  xoundish  coni- 
cal ;  color,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  blush-red  cheeks,  small,  raised 
rough  brown  specks,  with  a  shade  of  light  green  suffused  around 
them  underneath  the  skin ;  atem,  rather  short;  cavity,  deep,  regular ; 
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t&hfx^  medium,  segments  wool]  j  and  often  nearly  elosed ;  hmm^  wide, 
abnipt,  deep,  mueh  plaited ;  fl€$k^  yellowish  wfaito,  rather  eoarse* 
gramed ;  breakii^,  tender,  moderately  jnioy,  sab-aoid,  with  considei^ 
able  aroma^  or  perfcme ;  cow,  small,  compact ;  aeatf^;  oblong  ovate, 
abmidant     Bmim^  December  to  February,  and  oHen  till  April. 


NtWTOWH  PlFPUi. 


GrM&Wial« 
Pfetenboif 


American.  NatiTe  of  Newtown,  Long  bland,  it  reonires  a  rich 
limestone  clay  soil,  or  a  warm  sai^y  rich  loam,  well  oressed  witJi 
lime  and  bone  dust,  in  order  to  secure  healthy  wood,  and  fhir,  smooth 
fruit  On  sandy  soUs,  abounding  more  or  less  with  iron,  we  have 
never  seen  good  firuit  grown  of  this  variety.  It  is  distinct  in  fruit 
from  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  for  which  see  fkrther  pages ;  but 
is  difiicttlt,  if  not  impossible  to  detect  one  from  the  other  by  m  wood* 
Grrowth  slender,  slow ;  as  an  orchard  tree,  a  fine  round  head,  with 
branches  diverging,  pendant.  On  tiie  rich  limestone  soils  of  Ohio, 
and  &rther  west,  %is  and  the  Yellow- Newtown  Pippin  succeed,  and 
produce  fruit  even  superior  to  the  world-renowned  Pell  Orchard. 

Fruity  medium  ;/orm;  roundish  oblong  flattened ;  coUr^  dull  green 
when  fSwt  gathered,  becoming,  when  ripe,  a  yellowish  green ;  small 
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■liBBte  HMMt  dotal  wMi  oeoMioQal  ^>oto  or  bkudiM  of  raMet^  and, 
grown  ctt  ftUovud  toik  Muth,  patches  of  dark  groin  movld ;  Jtmi^ 
■loador;  dwily, amiminato rogiilT ;  «i/y«,aBMU;  teftfi, doep, alnnpfe, 
lioUowadf  tad  digfatlj  wrnkled ;  /mA,  grsinlA  wy to,  rerf  too- 
ffninod,  jnioy,  «i^  ipriditlj  poHuiaod;  eort,oompoot;  ittdfydack 

Drown,  ovate.     Swion^  February  to  May. 

• 

Nan  vow  a  SpirunsBO^ 

Joe  Beny. 


American.  From  Newtown,  Long  blaad.  It  is  extensiyel j  and 
sucoessftdly  grown  in  the  West  as  Ox-Eye,  and  highly  estimated. 

I^nUif  mediam;  finn^  round,  flattened;  color,  yellow  ground, 
moatly  striped  and  flashed  with  red,  which  often  his  appearance  as 
of  a  bloom ;  russet  dots  and  lines  that  near  the  calyx  look  like  the 
Greats  of  waves ;  slem,  l(»g,  slender ;  caviij^  narrow,  deep,  regular ; 
eaijfw,  small,  segments  erect ;  hann,  open,  regular,  not  deep ;  fiuk, 
yeUow,  tender,  slightly  sweet,  rich,  aromatic ;  core,  small ;  Mfris,  fiiw, 
ovate  pointed.    jSmmm,  Deoember  to  Fehrnarj. 

NoETHERir  Spt. 

American.  Native  of  East  Bloomfield,  N.  T.  While  the  quality 
of  this  variety  secures  it  a  place  among  first  class  fruit,  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  profitable  variety  until  the  trees  have  acquired  at 


iv^lkti,  Bomedmes 
^I^V,  mostly  over- 
i^SB  of  carmine  red, 
ImtC;  tiem,  slender, 

JJ^S^ws  produQod  bj 

*>»s£fS^f  eliowislv  iriiiW, 

-    jt«^Mi^>lea  open  ;  M»dM, 


i^"^' 


-?  v«^ 


jbed  Vy  Lindley 
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as  OrUey,  and  we  therefore  follow,  as  it  is  as  well  known  bj  that 
as  any  other  one  of  its  names.  In  strong  rich  soils,  throughout  the 
entire  Western  States,  it  proves  one  of  the  hardiest,  most  pro- 
ductiTe,  profitable,  as  well  as  best  varieties  known.  In  size,  it  is 
also  largely  increased  over  specimens  grown  North,  where  the  form 
is  more  oblong,  the  texture  somewhat  closer,  and  sprigfatliness  a 
little  enhanced.  Shoots,  slender,  brownish,  yellow,  upright,  long 
jointed. 

Fruity  lai^e,  when  grown  on  rich  soils ;  skin^  smooth ;  Jartn^  ob- 
long oval,  occasionally  or  often  roundish  oonical ;  eolor^  pale  yellow- 
ish white  at  the  North — South  it  becomes  a  richer  yellow,  with 
specks  of  dark  red,  and  a  vermilion  tinge  surroundii^  when  exposed 
to  sun ;  «tem,  varying  from  short  and  stout  to  long  and  slender ; 
cavity^  deep,  narrow ;  calyx,  small,  closed  ;  bann,  furrowed  or  plated 
from  the  surrounding  angles  or  ribs  that  are  oflen  apparent  in  the 
fruit ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  crisp,  sprightly,  mild  acid ;  core^ 
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eoA>r,  yellow  ground,  mostly  overspread  and  mottled  with  red;  Jl»K^ 
yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  crisp.  Seaton^  December  and  January.  Tliis 
may  yet  prove  identical  with  '^  Richmond,"  described  on  future  page. 

PORTBR. 

American — ^native  of  Massachusetts.  Tree  slender,  slow  ^prowth, 
a  regular  even  bearer,  requires  strong  soil  in  which  there  is  good 
supply  of  lime  and  phosphates ;  succeeds  wherever  grown— one  of 
the  best  at  South. 

Fruity  medium  to  large ;  /orm^  oblong  conical ;  eoiWy  bright,  dear 
yellow — when  exposed  to  sun,  a  line  blush  cheek;  stem,  slender, 
cavf (y,  shallow ;  ealyx^  medium,  closed ;  basiny  narrow,  deep ;  JUsk^ 
fine>ffrained,  juicy,  firm  yet  tender,  acid.  <Seaaon,  September  and 
October. 

POUGHKSEPSIB    RuSBXT. 
n«liih  Rmiet,     |     Winter  BuMt  r 


As  this  variety,  described  by  Downing  as  the  "  English  Russet," 
is  probably  an  American  seedling,  and  as  there  are  so  many  Rorts 
known  under  the  general  term  of  English  Russet,  we  prefer  to  sdopt 
the  name  of  Poughkeepsie  Russet,  as  commemorative  of  the  see* 
tion  whence  it  was  first  disseminated.  Growth,  upright  Shoots, 
lively  brown,  profuse  bearer,  and  although  only  of  medium  size,  its 
Quality  of  keeping  over  year  renders  it  very  profitable.  Hiere  is 
fuso  another  call<S  "  Crow's  Nest,"  sometimes  sold  under  this  name, 
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of  whicli  the  fruit  is  larger,  does  not  keep  as  well,  and  the  tree  when 
grown  makes  a  dense  top. 

JFruit^  medium  ;  formy  roundish  conical,  or  roundbh  ovate,  regu- 
lar; coZor,  light  greenish  yellow,  mostly  overspread  with  brownish 
msset,  wh^i  well  matured,  becomes  yellowish ;  $tem,  rather  short ; 
cavity^  round ;  calyx,  small,  close ;  basin,  abrupt,  regular,  round ; 
fleshy  yellowish  white,  fine  texture,  rather  firm,  aromatic;  core^ 
small ;  seeds,  ovate,  reddish  brown.     Season,  all  Winter  and  Spring. 

There  is  cultivated  in  Central  Ohio,  a  Golden  Russet  (see  our 
figure)  which  resembles  this,  but  is  larger,  and  with  an  open  calyx, 
and  often  beautifully  bronzed  with  russet  yellow.  We  think  they 
may  prove  identical,  and  the  soil  and  location  make  the  apparent 
dimrence. 

PoMMS  Grise. 

OriM,        I     Gray  Apple. 


A  delidous  little  apple  from  Canada,  that  is  especially  adapted  to 
Northern  sections,  and  to  gardens.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  of  slender 
growth,  forming  a  tree  of  small  size. 

Fruit,  below  medium  ;  form,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened ;  color, 
yellow  gray,  or  russet,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  eye ;  sUm,  slen- 
der ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  round ;  JUsk,  yellow,  tender, 
sprightly ;  cors^  medium ;  seeds,  abundant.  Season,  December  to 
February. 

Pbyor's  Rsn. 

Prior'!  Red,        J     PiUer  HilL 

Big  mil. 

This  is  evidently  a  seedling  from  seed  crossed  with  Westfield 
«i^«»ir-T^o-further  and  Roxbury  Russet,  partaking  most  largely  of  the 
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Seek-uo-further.  Its  certain  origin  we  have  not  learned  It  is  not 
regarded  as  an  early  bearer,  but  as  very  hardj  and  the  fruit  keep- 
ing well  when  grown  South,  and  on  ridi  alluvial  soils.  Srrown  at 
the  North,  the  trees  come  into  bearing  at  about  eight  years^  and  the 
fruit  has  very  little  russet  (unless  unusually  warm  seasons),  except 
at  stem  end ;  South,  in  good  culture,  it  attains  a  size  of  four  inches 
diameter,  by  three  inches  from  stem  to  eye,  and  mostly  covered 
with  russet. 


Fruitj  medium  to  very  large ;  form,  at  North,  regular,  roundish, 
tapering  to  the  eye — South,  always  angular,  sometimes  even  broad 
at  apex,  being  roundish,  angular,  flattened;  color,  pale  yellow, 
ground  mostly  overspread  with  rich,  warm  red  and  russet,  marbled 
and  splashed  with  bronzed  yellow  near  the  stem,  dark  yellow  russet 
spots  surrounded  with  a  lighter  «^Made  ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  narrow ; 
ctUyx,  small,  segments  erect ;  basin,  abrupt,  pretty  deep,  round  and 
even,  occasionally  shallow ;  Jlesk,  yellowish,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid, 
much  resembling  Westfield  Seek-no-further ;  core,  medium,  marked 
at  distance  with  a  line  encircling ;  seeds,  varying,  generally  ovate. 
Section^  January  to  April. 


Hauxg'b  Jajhet. 


Raul's  Gennetting, 
Rawl't  Janet, 
Winter  Genneting, 
Rock  Remain, 
Jennette, 


ladiaaa  /annetting. 


Ranle*f  Jannetta, 
Ravrle's  Jennetta, 
Rock  RimmoD, 
Neverfail, 
Tellow  Janette, 


Hiis  variety,  according  to  H.  P.  Byram,  "Esq,,  was  first  bron^ht  to 
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the  south-western  sections,  from  Amherst  Co.,  Va.,  near  the  Blue 
Ridge,  where  it  was  originated  by  Caleb  Raules,  who  named  it 
Janet,  hence  the  name.  According  to  Geo.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  Gov. 
Worthington  had  it  in  his  orchard  40  years  since,  and  from  thence 
it  was  brought  to  northern  Ohio.  The  Scriptural  name  of  Rock- 
Rimmon,  given  it  in  the  Sciota  valley,  was  probably  on  account  of 
its  sure  bearing,  and  long  keeping  qualities.  The  tree  is  tardy  in 
spring  in  leaving  out,  and  blossoms  some  ten  days  afler  other  varie- 
ties ;  thus  often  escaping  late  Spring  frosts.  In  quality  it  is  only 
second  rate,  and  at  the  North  is  not  desirable,  but  south  of  Cincm- 
nati  is  highly  so,  as  it  succeeds  when  many  others  fail. 


Fruity  medium  to  lai^e ;  form^  roundish,  conical,  flattened  at  stem 
end ;  shin^  thick,  tough ;  col<yr^  a  ground  of  light  pale  yellowish 
green,  mostly  overspread,  striped  and  stained  with  dull  red,  and 
with  a  blue  or  grayish  shade  laying  within  as  of  a  bloom  ;  small 
russet  dots,  that  show  most  when  the  fruit  is  high  colored ;  South 
many  patches  of  mould  or  fungus ;  stem,  slender,  rather  long ;  cavity^ 
deep,  regular ;  calyx^  nearly  closed,  short  segments ;  haiin^  open, 
regular,  not  deep,  sometimes  slightly  furrowed  near  the  calyx ;  Jleshy 
ydlowish,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid;  core^  medium;  seeds^  angular 
ovate.     Seaion,  late  spring 
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-     Rambo. 

Bomuite,  I  8a6k-«o-rvth«r, 

BMMl  •ui Cbecte  Apple.      |  Tsny'a  BedSlrMk 


American.  A  native  of  Delaware,  it  succeeds  in  all  soils  and  Ic^ 
cations,  and  has  no  superior,  as  a  whole,  in  the  general  estimation.  It 
succeeds  on  sandy  soils,  but  the  largest  and  best  fruit  is  grown  on 
strong  limestone  soils,  giving  evidence  of  the  food  suited  best 
to  it 

Fruity  medium  ;  famiy  flat,  or  roundish  flattened  ;  color,  yellowish 
white,  marbled  and  streaked  with  yellow  and  red,  and  with  large 
rough  spots ;  «tem,  long,  slender,  often  curved ;  btuiny  acuminate ; 
ecUyXy  nearly  closed ;  6(m'n,  broad,  slightly  furrowed  ;  ^fiesh,  green- 
ish white,  tender,  sprightly,  mild,  sub-acid ;  core,  large,  rather  hol- 
low; 9eedSy  abundant,  ovate  pyriform.  Season,  October  to  De- 
cember, but  often  keeps  to  March. 

Red  Cakada. 

Old  NoMoch,  I  Biefaleld  Nonsnch. 

American.     Probably  a  native  of  Massachusetts.    Tree,  slender 
growth ;  shoots  diverging ;  requires  rich  strong  soil,  when  it  is  pro 
ductive;  and  always  fair  and  uniform  size  of  fruit.    One  of  the  most 
valuable  for  orchard  or  garden. 
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iiy  medium ;  /orm,  roundish,  conical,  flattened  at  stem  end ; 
eoloTy  rich  dear  yellow  ground,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  overspread 
with  bright  handsome  red,  two  shades  l^ht  and  dark  intermingling, 


or  striped,  many  light  gray  dots  presenting  at  first  sight  an  appear- 
ance of  a  somewhat  rough  exterior ;  »Jbn,  thin,  tender ;  stem,  vary- 
ing from  short  and  stout,  to  slender  and  long,  usually  as  seen  in  our 
figure ;  cavity,  deep,  regular,  a  touch  of  light  russet ;  calyx,  small, 
closed  ;  b<mn,  open,  moderate  depth,  slightly  furrowed,  or  uneven ; 
JUth,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  sub-acid,  aro- 
matic; core,  small,  compact;  ieeds,  ovate,  pyriform.  Seaetm^ 
January  to  April 


Rsn  AsTRAOHAir. 

Foreign.  Most  valuable  as  a  hardy,  strong  grower,  regular  moder 
ate  bearer  of  fruit  always  fair.  -As  a  dessert  fruit — it  is  rather  acid, 
unless  fully  ripe ;  but  for  marketing  or  30oking,  it  has  few  equals, 
at  its  time.     Shoots  stout,  dark  brown,  broad  foliage. 

Fruit,  medium,  to  large  ;  form,  roundish,  tapering  toward  the  apex ; 
color,  greenish  yellow,  mostly  overspread  with  rich  purplish  crimsoB," 
a  little  russet  near  the  stem,  and  a  white  bloom ;   stem,  varying, 
generally  short ;  cavity,  narrow ;  cafyx,  large ;  basin,  shallow,  uneven  •. 


li    IB    I'l^- 
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Tbis  variety  has  been  condemned  in  many  sections  because  of  not 
producing  as  fine  fruit  on  the  same  trees  without  care,  as  when  the 
trees  ivere  young.  Testimony  has  shown  that  it  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  needs  soil  well  drained,  rich  in  lime  and  phosphates ;  on  usual 
soils,  where  the  variety  is  defective,  liberal  dressing  with  wood  ashes, 
"will  answer.  On  sandy  soils  well  manured,  the  texture  is  closer 
than  on  day. 

I^ruit,  large  i/omiy  roundish,  flattened,  sometimes  a  little  angular 
at  the  base  end  ;  eolofy  green,  yellowish  green  when  ripe,  with  a  dull 
blush,  on  sun-grown  specimens,  near  the  stem ;  siem^  medium ; 
cavity 'y  open ;  ecUyx,  rather  small,  woolly ;  boiin,  medium  depth,  slight* 
ly  fiuTowed ;  fleihy  yellowish,  fine-grained,  tender,  slightly  aromatic, 
lively  add  juice;  core  small;  seeds  ovate,  pointed.  Season^  Decem- 
ber to  Februarv. 

Richmond. 


We  received  this  fine  variety  from  D.  C.  Richmond,  Esq.,  near 
S:  ndusky,  as  a  native  seedling,  and  are  unable  to  identify  it  with 
any  known  sort. 

Fruity  large ;  /oriw,  roundish,  occasional  spedmens  have  one  side 
a  little  enlarg^ ;  color y  light  yellow  ground,  mostly  or  quite  over- 
spread with  light  and  dark  red  stripes,  many  dots  or  specks  of  light 
russet;  siem^  varying,  mostly  short,  slender;  cavity ^  deep,  open, 
Tegular,    a  little  brownish    at  bottom;    calyx,   large,    segments, 

5* 
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long ;  hfrnn,  deep,  Dpen,  unifonnly  furrowed ;  JUshf  white,  tender, 
juicy,  delicate  sweet;  corv,  medium;  $eeds^  It^^g^  AilL  S^a^om, 
October  to  December. 

Rome  Beautt. 

Roman  IVaaty,     (    Til  left's  Seedlinf. 


American.  Native  of  Southern  Ohio.  In  fruit  and  tree  it  some- 
what resembles  Sutton;  requires,  to  perfect  good  fruit,  a  rich, 
warm,  loamy  soil.  On  poor  clay,  it  is  undersized,  deficient  in 
character,  and  inclined  to  overbear. 

Fruity  large;  fornix  roundish;  color,  rich  light  yellow,  mostly 
overspread  and  striped  with  shades  of  clear  bright  red  ;  stem,  slen- 
der ;  cavity ;  open,  regular ;  calyx,  nearly  closed,  segments  distinctly 
separate ;  hksin,  round,  open,  moderately  deep ;  flesh,  yellow,  crisp, 
mild,  sub-acid  ;  core,  medium,  somewhat  hollow ;  aeeds,  long,  ovate, 
large  and  fiiU.     Season,  October  to  December. 

BoxBURT  Russet. 

Boston  Buaaet,       i     Putnam  Ronet, 
Marietta  RuweL    |     Belpre  Russet,- 
Sylran  Russet. 

American*     Origin  unoertaiR,  either  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts. 
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It  was  introduced  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  in  1796  or  '97,  by  Israel  Put- 
nam,  and  from  thence  distributed  throughout  the  southwest.  It  is  a 
thick-skinned  fruit,  generally  a  good  keeper,  but  hardly  above  second 
rate  in  quality ;  grown  on  rich  prairie  soils,  it  is  sometimes  liable  to 
•*  bark  burst "  near  the  ground,  but  elsewhere  perefectly  hardy,  and 
'very  productive.  Spreading  growth,  with  rather  downy  shoots ; 
young  trees  oflen  crooked. 

JF'ruitj  medium,  to  large;  form^  roundish,  flattened,  and  often 
angular ;  colar^  dull  green,  overspread  with  brownish  yellow  russet, 
occasionally  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side ;  stem^  slender ;  cavity^ 
medium ;  calyx,  closed ;  baiin,  round,  moderate  depth ;  Jleshj  green- 
ish white,  moderately  jmcjj  mild,  sub^icid;  wre^  compact;  Meeds, 
ovate,  defective.     Season^  January  to  June. 


Summer  Rosb. 

Wobnaii'i  Harvest^     |     Woolouui't  Hwwl, 
Lippiikcott. 


This  variety  is  not  valuable  for  market  purposes,  but  its  juicy, 
sprightly  sub-acid  character  makes  it  very  desirable  for  the  dessert. 
Tree,  a  slow  grower,  diverging — shoots  downy ;  requires  rich,  strong 
soil,  lime  and  phosphates  to  perfect  the  fruit,  or  keep  the  tree  healthy. 
Moderate,  r^ular  bearer. 

Fruit,  medium,  or  rather  small ;  form,  roundish,  sometimes  flat- 
tened ;  color,  rich  glossy  yellow,  blotched  and  streaked  with  red ; 
eileffi,  varying  from  stout  to  slender,  short;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx, 
partially  closed ;  hasin,  round,  slightly  fiirrowed  ;  ^fsA,  white,  tender 
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orisp,  juicj,  sprightly ;  core^  medium ;  Miib,  OYftte.     S¥U(m^  last  of 
July  and  August 

SWAAR. 


American^  "•  produced  by  the  Dutch  settlers,  on  the  Hudson ;  its 
name  in  low  Dutch  meaning  heavy."  On  all  warm,  rich,  sandy  soils 
it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  fruits,  and  a  good  keeper.    On  cold  clayey 

grounds  it  does  not  succeed  well,  as  a  general  thing ;  the  past  year, 
owever,  we  have  received  of  it  grown  on  clay  loam,  limestone  sub- 
soil, equalling  or  surpassing  any  ever  grown  on  sand.  On  the  rich 
prairie  soils  of  the  west,  it  is  said  to  succeed,  proving  a  good  bearer 
and  profitable. 

Fruit,  medium,  to  large ;  form^  roundish,  slightly  ribbed  or  un- 
equal on  its  surface  and  oflen  a  little  angular ;  color^  greenish  yel- 
low at  first,  becoming  a  dull  rich  yellow,  dotted  with  distinct  brown 
specks,  sometimes  marbled  with  gray  russet  on  the  side  and  round 
the  stem,  and  oflen  tinged  with  dull  red ;  f^em,  slender ;  cavity  round, 
deep;  ealyx^  small,  half  closed j  hasin^  shallow,  somewhat  plaited; 
JU$h^  yellowish,  fine  grained,  juicy,  tender,  spicy  aromatic  perfume ; 
eore^  small,  to  medium ;  Mwis^  broad,  ovate.     SeatoUy  January  to 
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SwKBT  Bough. 


BoBffh,  1     Sweet 

brly- Sweet  Bough,     I   Washington, 
Luge  Yellow  Boogh,  |   NiackPippiB. 


American.  First  described  by  Coxe  as  Bough ;  we  add,  Sweet,  as , 
expressive  of  its  character.  Valued  as  a  dessert  fruit.  Young 
shoots,  yellowish,  somewhat  irregular,  ascending.  Tree,  a  moderate, 
annual  bearer,  succeeding  in  all  good  soils  not  wet 

I^it,  large,  (our  figure  hardly  medium ;)  form,  roundish,  conical, 
ovate ;  color^  greenish,  becoming  pale  yellow  when  fully  ripe ;  stemj 
varying  in  length ;  cavity^  deep ;  calyx^  open ;  hann^  narrow,  deep ; 
fl€9\  white,  tender,  crisp,  sprightly,  sweet ;  eore^  medium,  open  cap- 
sules ;  seedSj  ovate,  light  brown.     Season^  August. 


Sweet  Pbarmain. 

This  variety,  according  to  Downing  and  Thomas,  is  the  **  English 

Sweeting ;"  but  according  to  Mr.  Manning,  the  "  English  Sweeting'* 

is  the  ^  Ramsdell's  Sweeting,"  of  Downing,    (See  Hovey's  Mag.  vol. 

C.  page  150.^     This  variety  is  extensively  grown  in  central  Ohio, 
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and  fiurther  west,  suiting  well  the  rich  soils ;  keeping  finely  all  win- 
ter ;  highly  Talued  for  baking  or  eating. 

Fruit,  medium  size  or  often  above;  form,  roundish,  slight- 
ly angular;  color,  dull  red,  rough  russet  dots  and  bluish 
bloom;  item,  long,  slender;  cavity,  deep  wide  and  open;  calyx, 
woolly ;  houin,  medium ;  fiesh,  yellowish,  tender,  moderately  juicy, 
sweet ;  core,  medium,  with  outer  or  conaecutire  lines ;  Mecft,  OTate, 
pyriform,  dark  brown.     Season,  December  to  March. 


Talman's  Swbbting. 


TtltnuuB't  Sweeting,        I        Iblmas'i  Sweetiaf, 
Brown'i  Qoiden  Sweet. 


American.  Native  of  Rhode  Island  ;  its  name  from  a  &mily  by 
name  of  Talman.  Its  value  is  for  baking  and  stock  feeding.  Tree, 
great  bearer,  fruit  keeping  well ;  growth  rapid,  upright,  strong,  wood 
dark. 

Fruit,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  conical ;  color,  light  yel- 
low, with  a  greenish  line  from  stem  to  apex ;  stem,  long,  slender ; 
cavity,  wide,  regular;  ccUyx,  medium ;  basin,  moderate  depth,  far- 
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TOwed ;  fleth^  white,  firm,  very  sweet ;  core,  medium ;  9Ud9,  light 
brown,  oyate  pointed.     Season,  November  to  April. 

TSTOFSKT. 


A  Russian  variety.    Trees,  very  stout  and  upright  growth ;  leaves 
large,  broad,  light  green,  peoufiar ;  regular  annuu  bearer ;  in  quali 
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Ity  about  with  Red  Astrachan,  but  maturing  some  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  earlier;  very  valuable  for  cooking  or  marketing;  a  gross 
feeder,  requiring  good  soil ;  needs  little  pruning.  Our  figure  does 
not  well  represent  it,  being  far  too  small  for  an  average. 

Fruity  medium ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  conical ;  color,  lightvel- 
low  ground,  striped  and  splashed  with  red,  and  a  beautiful  white 
bloom;  «tom,  short,  stout;  cavity,  deep,  farrowed ;  calyx,  rather 
large,  long  segments ;  basin,  abrupt,  deep,  irregular,  fiirrowed ;  ./CetA, 
white,  tender,  sprightly,  juicy,  slightly  acid,  or  sharp  sub-add,  witii 
a  peculiar  aromatic  taste ;  core,  small,  fleshy ;  feeds,  plump,  light 
brown.     Season,  last  of  July. 

SWKBT   ROMAKITX. 
Bip«et  Nonrach,        |     Ormnge  Sweet, 


This  is  a  variety  introduced  to  the  Ohio  Pomolc^cal  Society  by 
W.  B.  Lipsey,  of  Morrow  County,  Ohio.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  identify  it  with  any  variety  heretofore  described.  The  flesh  being 
fine  grained  and  firm — ^somewhat  like  the  Gilpin  or  Romanite — ^prob- 
ably induced  the  name.  It  is  grown  in  Illinois,  under  name  of 
^  Sweet  Nonsuch,"  and  introduced  there  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  "  Orange  Sweet."    Tree,  hardy,  moderate  but  regular  bearer. 

Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish  flattened,  very  regular ;  color, 
greenish  yellow  ground,  mostly  striped  and  overspread  with  bright 
red  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom  ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  open,  regu- 
lar, with  little  russet ;  calyx,  large,  segments  in  divisions,  short,  half 
erect ;  haxin,  broad,  shaUow,  furrowed ;  fUth,  greenish  yellow,  firm. 
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criap,  juicj,  sweet^-«aperior  to  Eamadell's  or  Danrers'  Sweeting ; 
core,  medium,  or  rather  small,  compact — centre  slightly  hollow; 
feecif,  OYate,  oblong,  pyriform.     Seawn,  November  to  March. 

There  is  another  Sweet  Romanite  grown  in  the  Western  States, 
which  is  oblong ;  stem,  long  and  slender ;  color,  light  yellow,  striped 
with  red ;  fleshy  more  yellow  and  dry — ^an  inferior  or  unwoithy 
▼ariety. 

There  is  also  a  Sweet  Nonsuch  grown  which  is  flat,  with  slender 
stem  ;  cavity ,  deep  light  red  on  pale  yellow ;  fleshy  white,  sweet,  dry, 
and  tough ;  inferior. 

•VANDXRySRB. 

Yandenrere,  of  CiBcinnati, 
Smokefaooief 
Gibbon's-  SnuithhoDM  f 
HiUcTMk, 
Yandenrere  Pipiaii 
B«d  Yanderrere, 
lUl  Yaaderrera, 
^towYaaderren, 
Spiced  QzEfe, 


Baltimore,  ff 
GibboD'i  StookehouM  f 
Striped  Atbmore  T 
MiUcreek  Yandenrere, 
Imperial  Yanderrerei 
PennsTlTania  Yanderrara, 
Stripea  Yandenrere, 
Staalclnbe, 
Wateon'i  YandflrTsn. 


American.  Native  of  Delaware.  There  is  much  confusion  rela- 
tive to  this  apple,  and,  while  it  is  extensively  distributed  and  grown, 
it  has  numerous  synonyms.  The  variety  described  as  "Smoke- 
house," by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  in  Horticulturist,  vol.  3,  p.  334,  we 
received  specimens  of,  last  winter,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  could  de- 
tect no  diiSerence  from  the  Vanderverc  when  well  grown.     It  may, 
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however,  be  distinct  The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  productiTe,  and 
early  bearer.  Grown  on  soils  deficient  in  lime,  like  many  of  our 
western  bottoms,  and  some  of  prairie;  it  has  always  mnre  or  less 
of  dry  bitter  rot,  6ut,  when  supplied  with  lime,  the  rot  disappears, 
and  the  fruit  increases  in  size  and  improves  in  quality  ;  needs  good 
culture.  Grown  North,  it  is  smaller  in  size  and  much  more  conical, 
and  less  highly  colored  than  South.     Young  shoots  spotted. 

Fruity  from  medium  to  large ;  farm^  round  flattened,  sometimea 
angular ;  eo^,  orange  yellow,  striped  and  stained  with  yellow  red, 
few  streaks  of  deeper  red  when  grown  exposed  to  sun,  dotted  at  in- 
tervals of  a  quarter  to  half  inch  with  large  yellow  russet  specks; 
when  grown  North,  these  specks  are  more  of  gray  and  much  smaller, 
often  russeted  about  the  stem ;  itemy  projecting  about  even  with 
surrounding  surfiice ;  cavity,  deep,  open,  regular ;  calyx^  with  small 
segments ;  bcisiny  open,  broad,  sometimes  slight  waves  or  furrows ; 
fleshy  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  sprightly,  mOd  sub-acid ;  corey 
round,  compact ;  uedsy  large,  ovate  pyriform.  SMiony  December  to 
February. 

Waqswkr. 


American.  "  Origin,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  County,  N.  T. ;  seed  sown 
in  1791.  Tree,  thrifty;  young  shoots,  pale  green;  old  wood,  dark 
red,  requires  free  trimming  in  order  to  produce  large  sized  fruit 
abundantly ;  annual  bearer." 
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,  medium ;  fwm^  roimdidi, flattened,  slightly  ribbed  at  base; 
cofor,  yellow  ground,  mostly  covered  with  deep  glossy  red,  with 
stripes  and  splashes  of  light  red,  and  marked  with  irregular  light 
russet  specks ;  9Um^  slender ;  cavity^  wide,  deep ;  ealyx^  small ;  6a- 
*iny  broad  and  open;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine  grained,  crisp, 
juicy,  sprightly,  vinous,  sub-acid  ;  core,  small,  oblong  ovate ;  wrfr, 
light  brown,  ovate  pyriform.  Season,  November  to  March,  but  will 
keep  to  May. 

WSSTFISLD   SbBK-NO-FURTHEB. 


Gosaecticiit  Seek-no-furthpr,  | 
Bed  Winti;r  iVNtrtn.iin 


Seek-no- Airthai; 

tif  tome. 


An  old  variety  from  Connecticut.  For  all  qualities  of  tree  and 
fruit  has  no  superior.  Very  popular  in  its  native  State,  all  South 
and  West.  Grown  in  rich  loamy  alluvial  soils  of  the  South,  it  is 
much  russeted,  and  about  the  stem  the  russet  has  appearance  of  rich 
bronze:  progressing  northward,  it  gradually  loses  its  russet,  until  on 
light  smidy  soils  in  Michigan,  it  becomes  a  pale  yellow  ground,  with 
stripes  and  splashes  of  clear  red  and  minute  dots. 

Fruit,  medium  ;  form,  regular,  roundish,  conical — Abroad  at  base  ; 
cohr,  light  yellow  ground,  the  sunny  side  striped  and  splashed  with 
red,  small  russet  dots  shaded  around  with  light  russet  yellow ;  often 
considerable  russet  about  both  stem  and  calyx  ;  stem,  long,  slender ; 
cavity,  open,  regular ;  calyx,  usually  small,  dosed,  sometimes  open, 
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with  short  segments ;  boiin^  regular  form,  moderate  depth ;  JUsh 
yellowish,  tender,  sub-acid,  pearmain  flavor ;  core^  medium ;  teed* 
ovate.     Seoiom^  December  to  February. 

Wood's  Grkknuio. 

OMte'c  Oreeaiaf . 

American.  Native  of  New-Jersey.  First  described  by  Coze,  from 
whose  nursery  it  was  introduced  to  the  west  by  Prof.  Kirtland, 
about  1820.  Tree,  hardy,  slender  growth,  becoming  somewhat 
spreading.  It  is  well  adapted  to  strong  heavy  soils,  producing  abun- 
dantly  fruit  of  uniform  medium  size,  and  always  fair  and  of  ^  best '' 
quality. 

Fruit,  medium ;  formy  roundish,  conical,  flattened ;  cohr,  pale 
green,  becoming  yellowish,  with  a  fbw  rough  spots ;  stem,  short ; 
cavity,  acuminate ;  calyx,  rather  large ;  basin,  slightly  plaited ;  fleshy 
greenish  white,  fine  grained,  juicy,  tender,  sprightly,  sub-add ;  care^ 
small ;  seeds,  ovate.     Season,  January  to  Maroh. 

Wine. 

Wine  Apple,  I     Hay't  Winter, 

Hay's  Winter  Wine,    |     Winter  Wine, 
HoUow  Crown  Pearmain. 


American.    Native  of  Delaware.     Extensively  disseminated,  and 
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eTerjwbere  successful.  Strong  heavy  dnj  loams  produce  the 
largest  firuit,  while  best  quality  are  grown  on  sandy  loam.  TVee, 
thimy  ;  shoots  rather  slender,  spreading ;  foliage  small. 

IVuit,  medium  to  large ;  /arm,  round  flattened,  often  quite  angu* 
lar,  or  largest  one  side ;  color^  light  pale  yellow  ground,  mostly  over- 
spread and  striped  with  lively  red,  russet  about  cavity  of  stem ; 
9tenij  short ;  cavity^  acuminate  or  narrow,  deep ;  ealyx^  Iftrge ;  hoMm^ 
broad,  open,  slightly  plaited ;  fiesh^  yellowisn,  crisp,  vinous,  sub- 
add  ;  eore^  smsil ;  ueds^  large.     Season^  November  to  February. 

Wine  Sap. 

WineSopi 


Probably  originated  in  New-Jersey,  First  described  by  Coxe. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  an  early  and  very  productive  bearer,  irregular  in 
its  growth,  not  forming  a  handsome  head,  but  producing  fair  fine 
fruit  in  all  soils,  from  poor  sand  to  limestone  clay — largest  in  the 
latter,  and  finest  texture  in  the  former — ^fine   on  dry  prairies. 

Fruity  medium ;  formy  ovate  conical,  flattened  at  base,  some- 
times roundish  comical,  occasionally  angular  and  slightly  ribbed ; 
color^  grown  North,  a  bright  clear  red  stained  and  striped  with 
darker  shades,  and  with  spots  of  light  yellow ;  grown  South,  the 
dark  red  becomes  most  prominent,  while  the  patches  of  light  yel- 
low at  base  are  more  often  seen  ;  it  is  also  more  irregular  or  an- 
gular m  form,  and  oft  with  russet  about  the  stem  ;  stem^  varying  in 
length,  slender ;   cavity ^  narrow,  deep ;  calyx^  small,  nearly  closed ; 
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hatrn^  abnipti  furrowed ;  JUik^  yellowish,  hikn^,  tender,  sal 
iprightlj ;  oort,  medium,  captuUy  hollow ;  Mm,  ahort  ovate.  SmsoKk, 
Ootober  to  January,  often  keeps  till  Maioh. 

Yellow  N»wtoww  Pippnr. 


lliis  variety  is  extensively  grown ;  West  it  becomes  large ;  keeps 
well.  Trees,  though  slender  growth,  good  bearers  and  apparently 
perfectly  at  home  m  rich  limestone  soils.  That  there  are  two  New- 
town Pippins,  we  do  not  question ;  see  "  Newtown  Pippin  ;"but  we 
have  the  past  year  supposed  there  might  be  three,  but  whether  the 
distinction  is  without  a  difference  we  are  yet  unprepared  to  decide. 
We  give  here  two  figures,  and  descriptions,  of  which  the  latter  New- 
town Pippin  of  Lewis  Sanders,  Esq.,  may  possibly  prove  identical 
with  Y.  N.  P. 

Fruit,  medium,  to  large ;  form  roundish,  flattened,  angular,  or 
broader  than  long;  colar^  clear  yellow,  with  considerable  russet 
from  the  stem,  many  small  russet  dots,  and,  where  exposed  to  the 
sun,  the  yellow  becomes  very  rich  and  dotted  with  carmine  dots ; 
ftem,  short;  cavity,  deep;  calyx,  large  open,  segments  short,  stifi^ 
broad ;  btuin,  broad,  irregular  only  from  the  slight  ribbing  of  the 
fruit;  flesh,  yellowish,  very  firm,  crisp,  juicy  ;  core,  medium ;  se^ds^ 
purplbh  black,  oblong  pyriform.     Keeps  to  June. 
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NKTrrowK  Pippin,  of  Lewis  Sakdxrs,  Et. 


FnUtylhTf^ ;  Jorm,  angular,  roundish  conical,  prominentlj  ribbed ; 
eohr^  didl  pale  yellow,  with  whitish  yellow,  marbled  and  splashed, 
the  latter  prevailing  mostly  at  stem  end  ;  stt-m,  short ;  cavity^  acu* 
minate,  somewhat  russeted  ;  calyx,  medium,  short  segments ;  6<mn, 
pretty  deep,  irregular,  ribbed  ;  JUsh,  yellowish  white,  firm,  crisp, 
yinoua,  juicy,  sub-acid,  with  tinges  or  lines,  and  specks  throughout, 
as  if  decay  had  partially  taken  place ;  care^  medium,  or  rather  large ; 
imUy  dark  rich  reddish  brown,  ovate,  pyriform. 


CLASS  II.    New  and  untuted.    Adapted  to  eertam  LocaliOee^  or 

Amateur  Gardene. 

Abboit  SsEDLmo. 

American.    Pruit,  medium,  roundish,  slightly  oonicsl,  dull  green,  tinged 
with  red;  fiesh,  tender  juicy,  wants  flavor.    Winter.    (Hov.  Mag.) 
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Adams. 

KoU't  No.  L 

A  Pennsylvisia  seedling  of  White  Deer  township,  Union  Comity. 
Large;  roundish  oblate;  lainUy  mottled  and  striped  with  red  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground;  stem,  half  an  inch  long^  cavity,  broad  acute; 
calyx,  rather  large,  segments  closed;  basin,  wide,  moderately  deep, 
plaited ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  of  fine  texture,  rather  juicy  ;  **  very  good," 
(W.  D.  B.) 

Adam's  Peabmain.  . 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  conical,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  gray  rus- 
set; stem,  slender;  flesh,  yellowish,  crisp,  aromatic.  Early  winter. 
(Lindley.) 

Albemarle  Pippik. 

Fruity  medium  or  large,  round,  yellow,  with  brown  specks;  flesh,  pale 
yellow,  sub-add.    Grown  in  Virginia;  keeps  welL    (Thomas.) 

Alexander. 

Zteperor  Alezaodtf.  • 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  conical,  flattened  at  base,  red  streaked  on  green- 
ish yeUow ;  stem,  smSd ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  large ;  basin,  deep ;  flesh, 
coarse  crisp ;  showy ;  poor  bearer.   October. 

ASHMORE. 
Red  Athmore,     |     Fall  Wine,  emmeoutif. 

American.  A  desirable  variety  deserving  attention.  Fruit,  above 
medium,  regular,  round,  bright  clear  red;  short  slender  stem ;  deep  cavity ; 
calyx,  smau,  dosed;  deep,  regular  basin;  core,  large;  capsules,  hollow; 
se^Kls,  plump ;  flesh,  white  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sub-add,  sprightly.  Octo- 
ber and  November.  The  Black  Yandervere,  a  third  rate  fruity  is  some- 
times grown  as  this  variety. 

Ashland. 

American.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  flattened,  slightly  conical,  dull 
greenish  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  dull  red  mingled  with  bluish 
gray,  and  large  russet  dots ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  sweet,  dry ; 
hardly  "  very  good ;"  stem,  short ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  calyx,  smsll ; 
basin,  shallow ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate  flattened.  November  to  January. 

Aunt's  Apple. 

Fruity  medium  to  large,  ovate  flattened,  light  yellow,  streaked  wiih  red, 
radiating  from  stem,  which  is  short,  stout ;  cavity,  open,  broad,  russeted ; 
calyx,  closed;  basin,  finely  folded;  flesh,  yellow,  breaking,  sub-acid, 
musky  perfume,  juicy;  "very  good;"  core,  medium.  November  to 
January. 
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AfiOMAno*  Carolina. 

From  SouUi  Carolina.  "  Tree,  spreading,  pendent^  abort  fruit  wood, 
abrupt  terminal  buds;  froit,  large,  oblate,  conical,  pale  red,  aliehtly 
streaked;  heavy  bloom;  wide  basin;  open  calyx;  fleah,  tender,  melting, 
aromatia    July.    Abundant  bearer."    (Wm.  Sumner,  in  Hort) 

AOTUMH  SBBK-NO-rURTHBR. 

American.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  pale  green,  faintly  striped  with 
red  in  sun;  stem,  slender;  cavity,  narrow,  deep;  calyx,  open,  erect  seg- 
ments ;  basin,  round,  medium  depth ;  core,  medium ;  flesh,  white,  juicy, 
tender,  sprightly,  sub-acid ;  "  very  gc3od."    October, 

Autumnal  Swaar. 

AptntnwAi  Sweet  Swaar,     I     Sveet  Swur, 
Sweet  Golden  Pippin. 

Tree,  spreading;  shoots,  vigorous,  diverging;  fruit,  large,  round,  flat- 
tened, silently  ribbed,  rich  golden  yellow ;  stem,  long ;  basin,  open,  shallow; 
calyx,  half  closed ;  basin,  deep ;  flesh,  tender,  yellowish,  spicy,  sweet,  not 
juicy ;  "  very  good.*'    October. 

Autumn  Psarmain. 

English  Bommer  Peumnin,  t  Royal  Pearmaia, 
Saminer  Peannain,  I  Pamiain  d'Bte, 

Sigler's  Red. 

Foreign.  Tree,  slender,  slow  growth,  irregular ;  fruit,  medium,  ohJong 
conical,  brownish  yellow  and  green,  red  blended  with  yellow  in  sun, 
small  brown  specks;  stalk,  short;  calyx,  in  a  broad  shallow  basin, 
slightly  plaited;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  cnsp ;  nearly  ^^best"    September. 

Aunt  Hannah. 

From  Massachusetts.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  light  yellow ;  flesh, 
tender,  crisp,  sub-acid ;  "very  good."     Winter. 

Bailey  Spice. 

American.  From  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  Qrowth,  moderate ;  shoots,  reddish 
brown;  fruit,  medium,  round  ovate,  tapering  to  eye,  light  yellow,  ikint 
blush  in  sun ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  nar- 
row; flesh,  yellowish,  greenish  tint,  sprightly,  spicy ;  core,  large,  open; 
seeds,  light  brown.    October.    "  Very  good." 

Bailxt  Swxbt. 

Pattenon  Sweet,     |     Edgerly  Sweet. 

From  Perry,  N.  Y.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  round,  ovate  flattened, 
sometimes  ribbed,  clear  yellowish  red,  with  an  occasional  russet  patch ; 
stem,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  medium,  abrupt, 
often  plaited ;  flesh,  yellow,  rather  dry,  sweet ;  "  very  good ;"  core,  me- 
dium ;  seeds,  ovate  pyriform.    November  to  December. 
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Belzbr. 


Amerioftu.  Ohio.  Fruit,  medkim,  red  striped  on  flreeniah  ydlow; 
flesh,  white,  fine  grsined,  juicy»  sab-soid.  Augustk  (T.  8.  Humriekhouse^ 
in  Hot.  Mag.) 

BsyovL 

From  ICsssachusetts.  Growth,  yigoroua,  erect^  good  besrer;  fruit 
medium,  roundish,  narrowing  towards  the  eye,  deep  yellow  striped  with 
crimson,  dotted  with  white  specks;  stem,  short,  slender;  cavity,  narrow; 
calyx,  large,  open;  basin,  furrowed;  flesh,  yellow  crisp,  tender,  juicy, 
▼inous;  **  very  good;"  core,  close;  seeds,  pale  brown.  August  and 
September. 

Bktaw. 

BeTUi  Fayorite,     |     Striped  Jone. 

From  New  Jersey.  Valuable  as  a  market  fruit,  to  transport  long  dis- 
tances; we  have  thought  the  Red  June,  which  comes  to  us  at  Cleveland 
from  Kentucky,  might  be  this  apple,  but  have  had  no  opportunity  of  oom- 
paring  them  in  season.  Fruit,  below  medium,  roimdish  flattened,  slight- 
ly conical,  distinct  broad  red  stripes  on  yellovv ;  stem,  varying  from  short 
to  lon^*  cavity,  shallow;  calyx,  large;  basin,  plaited;  Heah,  firm,  tough, 
Bub-acia ;  seeds,  plump,  ovate  pyriform.  August.  We  are  also  of  opinion 
this  may  be  the  GaroFma  June,  of  the  West 

Bkntlbt'b  Swxet. 

From  Virginia.  Tree,  moderately  vigorous,  hardy,  good  bearer,  great 
keeper;  valuable  south,  in  rich  soils.  Fruit,  above  medium,  oblong,  ir- 
regular, flattened  at  ends ;  red  and  yellow  striped,  or  blotched ;  stem, 
long,  curved;  calyx,  large-  basin,  open,  deep,  furrowed;  core,  compact; 
seeds,  large,  ovate,  pointed ;  flesh  yellowish,  firm,  tender,  juicy ;  "  very 
good."    January  to  Sept 

Better  than  Good. 

Juicy  Bite. 

From  Pennsjrlvania.  May  prove  identical  with  some  already  described. 
Tree,  slender,  irregular ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  tapering  to  the  eye ; 
yellowish  white ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  "  very  good.     Early  Winter 

Bean  Sweet. 

"  This  fruit  I  procured  of  the  late  Judge  Buel.  Medium  size,  ovate, 
oblong.  Color,  nearly  white,  producing  a  splendid  appearance  when  ripe 
on  the  tree ;  crisp  and  juicy ;  ripe  in  Oct. ;  will  keep  till  Feby.  or  March; 
a  good  baking  apple."    (B.  V.  Frenoh,  Esq.,  Ms.) 

Blue  Psarmaiv. 

Tree,  hardy,  shoots  stout,  dark  color ;  buds,  large,  unsuited  to  exposed 
ntuations,  the  fruit  being  laige  and  heavy  is  easily  blown  o(L    Fruit,  very 
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large,  rotuidish,  slight^  conical,  striped  and  blotched  with  pui^liah  red 
over  a  doll  ground  ;  White  bioom ;  stem,  short;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  deep ; 
core^  medium;  flesh,  yellowish,  mild  sab-acid;  "very  good."  Early 
Winter. 

Black  Appcb. 

Btoek  Americaa,     I     Jeraef  Bluk, 

Dodge's  Black. 

American.  Tree,  slender,  moderate  growth,  drooping,  when  old ;  a  good 
bearer ;  negative  quality,  often  esteemed.  Fruit,  medium,  round  sli^tly 
flattened,  dark  red,  almost  black,  whitish  bloom,  and  many  whitish  specks-; 
stem,  medium ;  cavity,  deep  ;  calyx  rather  small ;  basin,  shallow ;  core 
large ;  capsules,  lon^,  ovate,  hollow ;  seeds,  ovate  pointed ;  flesh,  yellow- 
ish white  tinged  with  red,  crisp,  juicy.     Nov.  to  Feby. 

There  is  much  confusion  at  the  West  with  this  variety,  and  several  fruits 
are  grown  under  the  same  name.  One  under  name  of  Black,  or  '*  Canada 
Black,"  is  oblong,  with  greenish  flesh,  inferior ;  tree,  a  fine  grower. 

Another  is  of  mediom  siae ;  fruit  depressed  at  ends ;  skin  rough ;  flesh, 
aromatic ;  ripening  in  September ;  tree  upright  grower,  with  rougn  uneven 

Blaok  €k>AL. 

Welcoms. 

This  is  also  another  of  the  Black  apples  grown  West  Fruit,  above 
medium,  round,  regular  smooth,  glossy,  rich  dark  red  striped,  and  mostly 
overspreading  a  lighter  red  ;  numerous  specks ;  stem,  short;  cavity,  deep, 
slighuy  russeted ;  calyx,  closed,  woolly  or  downy ;  basin,  open ;  core, 
large,  hollow ;  seeds,  loose ;  fle^h,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  crisp, 
juicy,  tender,  rather  acid.    Nov.  to  Feby. 

Bledbox. 

"From  Kentucky.  Resembles  White  Pippin,  (Canada  Pippin.)  Fruit, 
large,  conical,  flattened  at  base,  greenish  yellow,  light  bronze  at  base, 
brownish  specks ;  skin,  smooth ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small, 
closed ;  basin,  shallow ;  core,  open ;  seeds,  large,  light  brown ;  flesh,  white, 
tender,  juicy ;  "  very  good."  March  and  ApiiL  Claimed  as  a  seedling ; 
new."    (A.  H.  Ernst,  Ms.) 

Blood. 

From  central  Ohio.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  occasionally  angular ; 
dull  red,  marbled  and  striped  with  shades  of  purpliah  red,  oocasional 
rough  gray  dots;  stem,  varying;  cavity,  funnel  shaped ;  calyx,  half  open ; 
broad  segments ;  basin  furrowed ;  core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  oblong 
ovate,  dark  red ;  flesh,  yellowi^,  tinged  with  r^  near  the  surface,  break- 
ing nuld  almost  sweet;  *'  very  good."    Dec.  to  March. 

B0AL8BURO. 
A  seedling  of  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania.   Large,  oblong,  inclining  to 
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Qonioftl,  delicately  mottled  and  striped  with  red  on  a  yellow  groaud ;  stem, 
shorty  thick ;  deep,  acuminate,  ruseeted  oavitv ;   haein,  deep,  moderately 
wide '   flesh,  yellowish,  jaioy,  sprightly,  and  refreehing ;  *'  very  goodL 
(W.  D.  B.). 

*     BOHAHON. 

A  Tariety  probably  originally  of  Virginia,  lately  brought  to  notice  as 

SX)wn  by  Lewis  Sunders,  Esq.,  of  Ey.  It  much  resembles  Maiden's 
lush.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened,  narrowing  to  the  eve,  with  in- 
clination to  a  ribbed  surface ;  light  pale  yellow,  crimson  blush  on  sonny 
side,  russet  about  stem ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow ;  calyx,  partly 
closed;  basin,  deep  expanded;  core,  open;  seeds, numerouus, light  brown ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  slightly  aromatic,  sub-acid.    Sept, 

BOURASSA. 


Foreign.  Succeeds  finely  in  Canada  and  northern  sections, — Vermont, 
North  Michif;an,  on  poor  soil,  etc.  Fruit,  medium,  ovate  conical,  slightly 
ribbed,  occasionally  irregular;  color,  rich,  orange  russet  on  yellow,  reddi^ 
brown  in  sun ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  small,  irregular ;  calyx,  with 
long  segments;  basin,  narrow;  core,  rather  large;  seeds,  few;  flesh, 
white,  fine  grained,  snb-acid;  '*  best'*    October  to  JTannary. 

Bbabavt  Bellfix>wsb. 

Brabant  Belle-llenr,  |  Iron  Apple. 

Foreign.  Tree,  strong,  irregular  growth,  ^  making,  however,  a  good 
head.  Valuable  for  cooking.  Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish  oblong, 
flattened  at  eids;   pale  yellow,  mostly  coverered  with  red  striped  and 
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spkdied:    calyx,  large;  baadn,  wide;  flesh,  firm,  crisp,  sharp  sub-acid. 
Not.  to  Jany. 

Brooke^b  Pzppik. 

A  Datiye  of  Virginia.  Large,  roundish,  iodining  to  oonical,  obscurely 
ribbed ;  greenish  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush ;  stem,  short,  rather  stout, 
deep,  irregaku*,  russeted  canity ;  basin,  small,  shallow,  waved,  sometimes 
furrowed ;  seed,  long,  slender  acuminate ;  flesh,  crisp,  juicy,  of  fine  tex- 
ture, with  a  pleasant  aroma ;  beat  f  winter ;  bearing  abundantly  every 
year  in  localities  where  the  Newtown  Pippin,  to  which  it  bears  some  re- 
semblance, does  not  succeed. 

Buck's  Couktt. 

Back*t  Oomitj  Plppm. 

A  Fennslyvania  Seedling.  Large,  roundish  oblate,  inclining  to  conical ; 
greenish  yellow,  with  sometimes  a  faint  brown  cheek ;  stem,  short,  not 
stout,  inserted  in  a  deep,  open  cavity ;  basin,  wide,  deep,  slightly  plaited ; 
seed,  small,  short ;  flesh,  tender ;  texture  fine ;  flavor  exeunt ;  ".very 
good    (W.  D.  B.) 

BUTT£R   ApPUB. 

American ;  probably  from  Pennsylvania^  Fruity  below  medium,  regu- 
lar roundish,  red  marbling  and  overspreading  yeUow,  few  jellow  russet 
dots,  russet  near  and  in  cavity  of  stem ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  nar- 
row, deep ;  calyx,  half  closed ;  basin,  abrupt  ribbed ;  core,  medium ;  seeds, 
roundi^  ovate ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  sweet ;  "  very  good. 
Nov.  to  Feby. 

Buffington'b  Earlt. 

A  moderate  bearer ;  origin  unknown.  Fruity  below  medium,  flattened, 
little  ribbed,  yellowish  white,  with  faint  blush ;  cavity,  deep ;  basin^ 
shallow  furrowed ;  flesh,  tender,  delicate  sub-acid ;  "  best '    Last  of  July. 

Burr's  Whttkb  Swset. 

Native  of  Hingham,  Mass.  Tree,  good  grower,  spreading.  Early  and 
abundant  bearer.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  oblate,  flattened  at  base,  lull  at 
crown ;  smooth,  greenish  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  vermilion, 
russet  at  stem ;  small  gray  specks ;  stem,  shorty  slender ;  cavity,  broad, 
open ;  eye,  medium,  closed ;  segment^  short ;  basin,  open  ribbed ;  core, 
small ;  seeds,  medium ;  flesh  yellowish,  tender,  sweety  slight  aromatio 
perfume.    Dea  to  March.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Bush. 

Native  of  Boalsburg,  Pa.  Size,  medium,  oblate,  conical ;  sreenish  yel- 
low, russet  dots  near  3ie  crcwn ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  deep  plaited ;  flesh, 
"  very  good,"     (W.  D.  B.) 
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CUrfahait. 

Oumahaa'i  Favtirita. 

Native  of  Southern  Ohio.  Tree,  yl^roufl^  spreading.  Fmit^  I»n 
ronndiflh,  tapering  to  the  eye,  yellow,  with  Btnpea  of  red.  greenish  russet 
dots ;  stem,  medium ;  oavity,  deep,  open ;  calyx,  larse,  long  segments ; 
basin,  ribbed :  oore,  compact;  seeds,  brown ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy ; 
"  ye^  good.      Dea  to  Feby. 

Camvoh  PxABMAOr. 

American.  Tree,  good  grower,  branches  diverging.  Frait^  snoall, 
roundish,  often  angular,  yellow  with  dull  red,  and  large  yellow  specks; 
stem,  long  curved ;  cavity,  shallow,  russety ;  calyx,  small,  dosed ;  basin, 
furrowed ;  flesh,  yellow,  criap,  sprightly ;  **  very  good."    Dec.  to  Mardb 

Cann. 

American.  Fruit  medium,  nearly  conical,  dull  green,  little  red  in  son, 
and  near  the  stem;  flesh,  white,  sweet ; "  very  good?'  Oct.  toI>ea  Tree^ 
thrifty,  spreading.  ' 

Campfikld. 

Kewwk  Sweeting.  j 

American.  Tree,  vigorousi  nearly  upright^  spreading.  Fruity  medium, 
roundish  flattened :  jgreenish  yellow,  with  dull  red  in  sun;  flesh,  white^ 
dry  sweet ;  valued  lor  stock  and  cider. 

CABOLDrA   WlKTKR   QuXXlT. 

American.  We  have  seen  but  little  of  this  apple,  but  are  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  destined  to  be  a  vahiabfe  and  popular  varietv 
.  South,  far  superior  to  Northern  Spy.  Fruity  above  medium,  roundish 
conical ;  greenish  yellow  streaked  and  stained  with  red  from  the  stem,  a 
little  russet  at  stem,  and  few  small  faint  dots ;  calyx,  open,  segments,  re- 
flexed  ;  basin,  round,  medium ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ;  core,  medium ; 
seeds,  abundant;  flesh,  yellowish,  sprightly,  crisp,  juicy;  '^best.*'    Nov., 

Jany. 

I 

CATTiaA  Rid  Strsak.  ( 

Twnty  Ouee,  I  Tweotr  Oobm  Ankle, 

Eighteen  Ounce,  |  Got.  Sewaid, 

Twenty  Oaiiee  Pippin,  etrtmeomljf. 

From  Western  New  York.    We  adopt  the  name  "  Cayuga  Red  Streak," 
to  prevent  continued  confusion  with  '*  Twenty  ounce  Pippin."    Fruit,  ' 

iarge,  roundish  conical,  dull  yellowish  green  striped  and  marbled  with 
yellowish  red ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  closed ;  core,  large ;  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  coarse,  crisp ;  sub-acid.    Nov.,  Dec.    Esteemed  for  cooking. 

Cat  Face.  , 

Frcm  Kentucky.    Fruit,  large,  conical,  flattened  at  ends;  greenish  yel- 
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low,  streaked  with  light  and  dark  red ;  st^n,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  deep, 
'vHide ;  calyx,  prominent ;  basin,  deep  ;  core,  small :  seeds,  light  brown ; 
fleeh,  white,  tender,  brisk,  suh^add.  April  and  May.  (A.  H.  £m8t| 
Ma.) 

Cltdb  Beauty. 

Vackie's  Oyde  Beaaty. 

From  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Productive.  Fmit^  ^g^  roundish  conical, 
slightly  ribbed ;  pale,  greenish  yellow,  striped  and  mottled  with  light  red, 
deep  crimson  in  the  sun;  stem,  sbnrt,  slender;  cavity,  deep;  calyx, 
closed ;  basin,  furrowed ;  flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  juicy,  sub-add ;  "  best" 
October  to  December.    Deserves  more  attention. 

Cole. 

Scarlet  PerAnae. 

Foreign.  Tree,  slender  growth,  irregular,  diverging  or  spreading, 
hardy,  an  early  bearer  of  a  pleasant  sprightly  fruit  Fruity  medium, 
roundish,  little  conical,  bright  red ;  stem.  Ion?,  slender ;  calyx,  medium, 
partly  dosed;  flesh,  white,  juicy ;  "very  good."    August 

COOPBR. 

Beamy  Bad,        |        Lady  Waihington, 
8eek-DO-fnrther,  ff§ome  oroneMMZy. 

An  Eastern  variety,  recovered  at  West^  where  it  was  brought  in 
1796 ;  its  identity  with  any  variety  now  known  East,  is  not  established ; 
hence  we  must  continue  under  its  present  name.  Growth,  upright^ 
stout;  branches  at  right  angles;  wooa,  reddish,  "subject  to  canker;"  a 
good  bearer,  maturing  its  fruit  nearly  all  at  the  same  time.  Succeeds  best 
on  rich  limestone  day. 

Fruit,  large,  often  very  large ;  roundish  flattened,  greenish  yellow  with 
stripes  and  blotches  of  pale  r^ ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  deep ;  stem,  slender, 
short;  cavity,  deep;  flesh,  yellowish,  not  fine  grained,  crisp,  juicy; 
*^very  good.      September,  but  often  keeps  to  November. 

Cooper's  Earlt  Whitk. 

Grown  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  regarded  as  productive 
and  profitable.  Fruit,  medium ;  roundish,  little  flattened  ;  pale  yellow,  with 
&int  blush,  greenish  tinge  at  stem ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  deep,  abrupt,  dightly  furrowed ;  flesh,  white,  crisp, 
sprightly.     September  and  Oetober. 

COOKUN^B   FaYORITS. 

Small,  roundish,  tnincated  apple,  native  of  Allen  Township,  Cumber* 
land  Co. ;  quality,  **  very  good.^'    (W.  D.  B.) 

Gbiev  Good. 

PniDinaiii  Bomun. 
From  Kentucky,  near  Louisville.    Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish. 
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flattened  at  base,  light  yellow,  streaked  and  mottled  with  red,  few  splashes 
of  green ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  open ;  calyx,  small,  partly  closed ; 
bamn,  shaUow:  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  aromatic;  oore,open; 
seeds,  large,  light  brown.  September  and  October.  (A.  H.  ionsU 
Ms.) 


Coubt-pbndu-Plat. 


Ooiirt-peBdii, 

Oaraon*!  i^ible, 

Cbar  pendu,  Kond  Grot, 

(*       "      Moaqiie, 
Coriandra  Row, 
Wollaton  Pippin, 


Goor  pendu,  Ezlrn, 

"       '*       Rooffe  Mmqiie, 
Fpmrae  do  Berlin, 
Raman, 
PrinciBSe  KoUe  Zoete. 


Foreign.  Tree,  slender;  early  and  proli6c  bearer.  Fruit,  medium, 
regular,  flat;  pale  greenish  yellow,  crimson  in  sun;  stem,  short;  cavity, 
deep ;  calyx,  large ;  basin,  wide,  shallow ;  flesh,  yellow,  crisp,  sprightly 
little  acid ;  •*  Very  good."    November  to  February. 

Court  of  Wick. 


Barlow, 
Goon  de  Wick, 
Fry'B  Pijxiin, 
Wood's  Hantingdon, 
Philip's  Reinette, 
Week's  Pippin, 


Oourt  of  Wick  Pipipia, 
Rival  Golden  Pippin, 
Golden  Drop, 
Transparent  Pippin, 
Knightwick  Pippin 
Yellow. 


Foreign.  For  those  who  like  a  firm,  spicy,  ^rightly  fruit  foe  dessert, 
this  may  be  esteemed.  Tree,  very  hardy — suited  to  the  North.  Fruit, 
small,  regular,  roundish  ovat^  flattened ;  greenish  vellow  in  shade,  little 
red  and  dott^  with  russet  specks  in  sun ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  calyx, 
with  long  wide  spread  segments;  basin,  shallow;  core,  large;  seeds, 
ovate ;  flesh  yellow,  sharp,  sub-add,  crisp,  juicy.    October  to  February. 


CUMBBBLAND. 

Cumberland  Seedling. 

From  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  Tree,  fine  grower.  Fruit,  esteemed 
valuable  for  market;  large,  roundish,  flattened;  flesh,  white,  sub-acid; 
"good;"  new. 

Cumberland  Spiob. 

The  Blenheim  Pippin  has  been  received  at  the  West  as  this  variety.  In 
absence  of  fruit  to  examine,  we  copy  Thomas's  description : 

"  Rather  large,  varying  from  roundish-conical  to  long-conical,  the  taper- 
ing sides  being  nearly  straight  and  not  rounded ;  color,  waxen  yellow, 
with  a  slight  vermilion  tinge  near  the  base,  and  with  black  specks  on 
the  surface ;  stalk,  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long ;  cavity,  wide, 
slightly  russeted ;  calyx,  open ;  basin,  even ;  flesh,  yellowish-white,  break- 
ing, rather  light;  core,  hollow ;  flavor,  mild  sub-acid,  witJh  a  peculiar  and 
agiWable  spictness ;  of  good  second-rate  quality." 
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Cbackiko. 


"From  Harrison  County,  Ohio.  Tree,  strong  grower;  requires  Utile 
pmning."  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  yellowish  white ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy ; 
"very  good/*  Octo^r  to  January.  (Dr.  J.  A.  Warder's  Notes.)  New ; 
highly  esteemed  where  known. 


Cat  Pippih. 


Wett's  Spitse&bcff , 
Hayinaker, 


HoBemaker  Pippin, 
Hommacher  Apfel. 


Western  Pennsylvania^  Tree,  vigorous,  productive.  Frui^  medium  to 
lai^,  greenish;  flesh,  greenisli,  juicy,  sub-add.  December  to  AprO. 
New. 

Darlington. 

DarlingUm  Rotset. 

Native  of  northern  Ohio.  Fniit,  medium,  roundish,  clear  smooth  ms- 
let;  stem,  medium;  cavity,  deep;  calyx,  half  dosed;  basin,  deep;  flesh, 
white ;  hardly  "  very  good.      January  to  Juoa 


Delight. 

From  R  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Southern  Ohio.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  flat- 
tened, slightly  angular,  yellow  russet  at  stem,  irregular  russet  spots,  ver- 
milion red  cheek  in  sun ;  stem,  very  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  large, 
short  segments ;  basin,  round^  slightly  furrowed ;  core,  compact ;  seeds, 

6* 
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ovate  ftBffular ;  flesh,  yellowish,  firm,  mild  sub-add,  almosi  ffweet;  ^  Ytary 
good."    New.    February  to  May. 

Dbtroit. 

Bed  Dettolt,     |     Bbek  Detroit, 
""'         Pippin. 


Foreign.  Introdnoed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  by  early  French  settlers. 
Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish  flattened,  dark  blackish  crimson,  dotted 
and  marbled  with  fawn  specks  in  sun ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin, 
plaited ;  core,  large,  hollow ;  flesh,  white,  often  stained  with  red  to  the 
core,  crisp,  juicy,  sub-acid.  October  to  February.  This  is  sometimes 
grown  as  the  Black  Apple. 

Dillingham. 

From  D.  C.  Richmond,  Esq.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Native.  Fruit,  medium, 
round,  regular,  whitish  yellow,  dots  of  red  in  sun ;  oavity,  deep  msseted ; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  medium ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  plump ;  flesh,  whita 
fine  grained,  juicy,  sweet;  "very  good;"  great  bearer.  October  and 
November. 

DOOTOB. 

Bed  Doctor,     |     De  Witt. 

Native  of  Pennsylvania.  Mnch  grown  in  southerL  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
producing  abundantly  of  second-rate  fruit.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  flat ; 
yellow  striped  and  washed  with  several  shades  of  red  and  occasional  spots 
of  russet ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  open ;  cavity,  deep ;  core,  small ;  B^eida, 
oblong,  pyriform ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy.    October  to  January. 

DOMINB. 

Origin  uncertain     Tree  strong  vigorous  grower ;  shoots,  long,  diverg- 
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ing ;  earlj  good  bearer;  profitabb  orchard  sort  West ;  suvceeding  finely 
in  most  soils.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  flat,  greenish  yellow,  with  stripea 
and  splashes  of  bright  red  and  lar^^e  russet  specks ;  stem,  long,  slender, 
indiniog  to  one  side ;  cavity,  wide ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  broad ;  core^ 
medium ;  seeds,  abundant^  purplish  brown ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy ; 
•*  very  good"    November  to  ApriL 

DuTCHxae. 

Dotcben  of  OtdflBburg h. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigoronsi  with  dark,  upright  shoots,  moderate  bearer* 
▼alued  for  cooking.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish  flattened,  light  rea 
striped  and  splashed  on  yellow;  stem,  ^ort;  cavity,  acuminate;  basin, 
deep ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  sharp  sub-acid.    August  and  September. 

Emperor. 

From  Scotland.  New.  Fruit  large,  irregular,  slightly  ribbed ;  yeUow. 
with  dashes  of  carmine  red,  and  minute  specks  of  straw  color:  dull  rea 
cheek  in  sun;  stem,  short;  calyx,  large;  basin,  deep,  irregular;  oore^ 
small ;  flesh,  yellowi^  white,  juicy ;  "very  good."  November  to  January. 

Eably  Pi«™ock. 

Shaken'  Tellow,     |     Avgwt  Apple. 
Indian  Qaeenf         J     New  Jenej  Red  Streak T 
Warrea  PeoBock. 

This  is  probably  an  old  Eastern  variety  so  changed  by  our  Western 
soils  as  not  to  be  recognized.  It  was  distributed  West  from  Harrison  or 
Bfclmont  Counties,  Ohio.  Trees,  thrifty,  hardy,  early  prolific  bearers  of 
firuit)  rather  below  second  rate  quality  ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  tapering  to 
the  eye ;  greenish  yellow,  blotched  and  streaked  with  Kvely  red ;  stem, 
long;  cavity,  deep,  irregular;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  sub-acid. 
August.    Resembles,  but  is  distinct  from,  Summer  Queen. 

English  Golden  Russbt. 

Golden  BoMet,  or  New  York. 

Foreign.  Growth,  irregular ;  fnut,  medium,  roundish,  russet  on  yellow ; 
stem,  slender ;  flesh,  fine,  grained,  crisp ;  nearly  "  best"  December  to 
liarch. 

>'£iNOLISR  SwSRTING. 

Ramsdell's  Sweeting,     I     Raraadeiri  Bed  Pumpkin  Sweet, 
BamdeU's  Sweet,  ]     Bed  Pumpkin  Sweet, 

Avery  Sweeting. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  upright^  eariy  prolific  bearer;  fimit,  medium 
to  large,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  eve,  green  and  rough  in  shade,  dark  red 
dotted  with  fawn  8pe<^,  and  with  a  blue  bloom  in  sun;  steiQi  short; 
cavity,  narrow,  angular,  often  a  fleshy  knob;  calyx,  with  short  stiff  seg- 
ments; basin,  round,  regular;  core,  long  ovate;  seeds,  imperfect;  flesbi 
yellowub  white,  aweet ;  **  very  good.'    October  to  February. 
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ESTEN. 


From  Rhode  Island.  Tree,  Tigoroua,  prodnotiTe ;  fruit,  large,  oblong 
ovate,  slightly  ribbed ;  yellow,  funt  bliish  in  sun,  lai^  green  dots ;  atem 
slender;  cavity,  deep;  basin,  shallow ;  flesh,  white,  sub-acid«    October. 

EnsTiB. 

Ben. 

Native  Mass.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened ;  red 
and  yellow  striped  or  splashed ;  stem,  slender,  inclined  one  side ;  cavity, 
deep,  open ;  cafyz,  closed :  basin,  open ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate  angular ; 
flesh,  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  aromatic,  sub-acid.    December  to  January. 

Fall  Jennsttino. 

Fall  Gennrtting. 

• 

Probably  American.  An  old  variety  known  to  us  in  Connecticut  when 
a  boy,  although  Mr.  Hovey  says,  in  1847 — '*  New  and  very  desirable." 
Fruit,  large,  roundish,  flattened,  ribbed  at  base,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  pale 
greenish  yellow,  blush  in  sun,  russety  specks;  stem,  short;  cavity,  deep; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  round;  core,  small;  seeds,  an nilar;  flesh,  ydlowiah 
white,  tender,  juicy;  "very  good."  October  and  November.  (Ho v. 
Mag.)  There  is  another  Gennetting  grown  in  Ohio,  maturing  from  July 
to  September,  which  is  sour  and  unworthy. 

FOUNDLWO. 

Fimttinf. 

Native  of  Mass.  '*  Fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened,  narrowing  to  the 
eye,  yellowish  green,  with  broken  stripes  pale  red,  greenish  specks ;  stem, 
short,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  furrowed ;  core,  me- 
dium; seeds,  small;  flesh,  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  sprightly,  sub-acid. 
August  and  September.*'    (Hov^  Mag.) 

Fall  Queen. 

Horse  Apple,     |     Red  Gloria  If ondi  f 
Oldield,  I     Fall  Beaiitf. 

Origin  unknown.  Valued  liighly  South  and  West  for  cooking.  Fruit, 
medium  to  large,  roundish  conical,  little  irregular,  greenish  yellow  to 
orange,  blush  in  sun,  russet  lines  about  stem ;  stem,  short;  cavity,  shal- 
low; basin,  narrow;  core,  large,  hoUow;  flesh,  yellow,  coarse,  acid.  Last 
July. 

Fall  Harvey. 

Native  of  Mass.  Not  productive.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened, 
greenish  yellow,  with  scattered  brown  dots ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ; 
flesh,  white,  mild  sub-acid,  juicy ;  "  very  good."    October  and  November. 

Favorite. 
From  Kentucky.    Fruit,  small,  roundish,  tapering  to  the  eye,  pale  yel- 
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low,  striped  and  splashed  with  red,  and  small  rough  dots;  stem,  short; 
caTlty,  deep ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  medium,  regular ;  core,  medium ;  seeds, 
long  ovate;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy,  mild  sub-acid ;  not  quite  ^  yery  good." 
Novonber  to  January. 

Father  Abraham. 

From  Virginia ;  considerably  grown  in  Kentucky.  We  copy  Ck>xe'8 
description :  **  Small,  flat,  red,  little  yellow,  spots  and  blotches  of  darker 
red ;  teizture,  thin,  tender ;  flesh,  white,  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun, 
juicy,  agreeable.    Esrly  winter.    Keeps  till  April." 

Ferdinand. 

Natiye  South  Carolina.  Tree,  moderately  yigorous,  upright;  fruit, 
large,  oblate,'  irregular,  pale  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  thick ;  calyx,  open ; 
basin,  shallow;  flesh,  yellowish,  tender.  November  to  March.  Mew. 
(WuL  Sumner  in  Hort) 

Flbiner. 

Foreign.  Tree,  great  bearer,  growth  upright;  fruit,  medium,  oblong, 
lemon  yellow,  red  *cheek ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  sub-acid ;  **  good."  Sep- 
tember and  October.    ProducUyeness  its  chief  merit 

Franklin  Golden  Pippin. 

xree,  upright,  yigorous,  early  annual  bearer ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish 
oyate,  coni(»u,  pale  light  greenish  yellow,  interlined  with  flue  whitish  net 
work,  few  russet  dots;  stem,  slender;  cavity,  deep;  calyx,  small,  closed; 
basin,  narrow,  slightly  plaited ;  flesh,  crisp,  juicy ;  "'  yery  good."  October. 

French's  Sweet. 

The  seedling  trees  are  still  standing  in  Braintree,  Mass.  Large,  round 
oyate,  green,  inclining  to  a  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  great  bearer,  highly 
perfumed ;  flesh,  firm.  Ripe  October  and  November,  and  will  keep  till 
January  or  February.    Richest  baking  I  know.    (B.  Y.  French,  Ms.) 

Fronclin. 

*' Native  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Tree,  rapid  grower,  great  bearer ;  fruit, 
medium,  regular,  round ;  bright  red ;  flesh,  yellowish,  acid,  yinous.  New. 
(Pom.  T^ans.) 

Flushing  Spitzenbbro. 

American.  Tree,  yigorous,  strong  brown  shoots ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish, 
slightly  conical,  greenish  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  warm  yellowish  red, 
russet  dots,  with  sufifused  &wn  shade  surrounding ;  stem,  slender ;  cayity, 
narrow ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  shalf  >w ;  core,  rather  large ;  flesh,  white,  tinged 
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yellow,  jttioy,  ortop,  mild,  naarij  tireet;  **T«r7  good."    Norember  to 
Febniarj. 


FULTOH* 

NatiTe  of  Canton  Co.,  Dl.  Original  tree,  when  19  years  old,  gave  36 1-2 
inches  circumference,  3  feet  ftom  ground,  35  feet  high,  and  28  feet  across 
top,  and  had  produced  large  crops  ten  years  in  succession.  Fruit,  medium, 
roundish  flattened,  pale  clear  yellow,  bright  red  cheek,  little  russet  in  stem 
cavity,  small  dots ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small,  short  seg- 
ments ;  basin,  rather  deep;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate,  pointed ;  flesh,  white, 
tender,  juioy,  mild  sub-aoid;  **  very  good.''    November  and  December. 


Oabbxki* 


Ladiet 


The  origin  of  tins  variety  is  nncertam.  It  will  most  likely  yet  prove 
identical  with  some  varie^  heretofore  described.  Our  engraving  is  under 
medium  sice  <^  the  apple.  Trees,  moderate  growth,  good  bearers ;  fruit, 
medium  or  below,  roundish  conical,  yellowish,  striped,  and  splashed  with 
pale  red  ;  8tem»  sleader;  cavity,  medinm ;  calyx,  enuJl;  basm,  shallow 
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cor«,  medium ;  seeds,  loDff  oTate,  pointed ;  flesh,  jeUowish,  joicjr,  sob-aad ; 
"  best"    October  and  l^rember. 

6abrbt80h*8  Eablt. 

John  Oarwmoa'i  Bvly. 

Kative  probably  of  New  Jersey.  Tree,  Tigoroiia  growth,  early,  abun- 
dant bearer ;  fhut,  medium,  roundish,  flattenea ;  jwle  green,  becoming 
yellowish,  dotted  with  whitish  specks ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx, 
closed ;  basin,  ribbed ;  core,  large ;  seeds,  j^nmp ;  flesh,  white,  crisp,  ten- 
der, sub-acid ;  **  Tery  good.*'    August 

Gborox* 

From  Mosldngmn  Ck>.,  Ohio.  Tree,  spreading,  free  bearer ;  firuit,  me- 
dium, roundish  flattened,  pale  yellow,  with  russety  blotches  and  speclra, 
oft  quite  russety ;  calyx,  large,  open ;  basin,  shallow ;  flesh,  whitish,  firm, 
juicy,  mild  add.    July. 

Gilpin. 

Gbrtboiue,     |     Roaumite  of  the  West 

From  Virginia.  Its  keeping  and  bearing  qualities  will  always  render  it 
more  or  less  popular.  Fruit,  below  medium,  roundish,  flattened  at  apex, 
deep  red  and  yellow;  stem,  yarying ;  cavity  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin, 
sometimes  ftirrowed ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  ovate ;  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  juicy, 
will  keep  a  year. 

GiLBS. 

From  Walliagfordp  Gonn«  Fruit,  medium,  conical,  dark  red;  flesh, 
tender,  juicy ;  •*  very  good."    October  and  November. 
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Gray  Vandxbvkrs. 

Wbdower.  I     Indiui  Apple, 

Great  TanaerTflre,     I     BetMy*s  Fancj, 
White  TaadeTTere,     J     Yandenrere  FtpP^  ¥  ^ 


A  fireftt  bearer,  good  keeper*  by  some  preferred  to  the  Yanderrere. 
Dr.  Warder  saTS,  this  is  the  variety  common  in  Philadelphia  market,  and 
esteemed  highly  for  cooking.  Fruit,  medium  or  slightly  aboTC,  round 
flattened ;  skm,  rouffh,  uneven,  mostly  a  dull  red,  with  gray  bloom,  small 
specks  of  russet,  a  little  bronze  at  the  stem ;  stem,  long ;  cavity,  ojpen ; 
(Alyx,  with  short  segments ;  basin,  broad,  open ;  core,  medium ;  neah, 
yeUowishf  breaking,  moderately  juicy.    December  to  March. 

Granny  Earlk. 

Fruit,  small,  roundish  oval,  green,  striped  and  splashed  with  red ;  fledi^ 
white,  crisp,  tender.    November  to  January.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Gbanniwinxls. 

Tree,  slow  grower,  compact  head,  first  described  by  Ooxe ;  esteemed 
only  for  cider.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  obbng,  dark  red ;  flesh,  yellow- 
ish, sweet.    October  and  November. 

GULLT. 

From  Lancaster  oo.,  Pa.  Fruit,  small  to  medium,  white  with  blush 
cheek;  flesh,  white,  juicy.    New.    (Pom.  Trans.) 
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Grxbh  Sxxk-no-furthbr. 

Seak'tto-Anrther  of  One,     |     Braey'i  fieek4io^iiither. 

Growth,  Yigoroufl,  upri^^t ;  fruit,  large,  roundish  coniosl,  sreenish  vel* 
low,  with  danc  specks ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  large ;  basin,  deep,  slightly 
ribbed ;  flesh,  white»  little  coarse,  mild  sub-acid.     NoYember  to  January. 

Haolos. 

Saminer  H«flo«. 

Tree,  medium  bearer,  dark  colored  strong  shoots,  valued  for  cooking, 
often  fine  for  dessert ;  fi-uit,  medium,  roundish  flattened,  bright  red  on 
yellow ;  flesh,  tender.  July.  Distinct  from  Hagloe  Grab*  a  small  ovate 
dder  fruit 

Harrison. 

Generally  grown  for  dder,  but,  in  absence  of  better  fruit,  and  kept  until 
March,  it  becomes  "  very  good"  for  dessert  Tree,  thrifty,  hardy,  very 
productive;  fruit,  medium  or  small,  roundish  ovate,  yellow,  with  bladk 
specks,  light  suffused  shade  around ;  stem,  one  inch ;  cavity,  wide ;  calyx, 
dosed ;  basin,  shallow  furrowed ;  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  spicy,  sub-acid ;  core, 
Urge ;  seeds,  long  ovate.  November  to  March.  It  is  from  this  variety, 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  Campfield,  that  the  celebrated  Newark 
dder  is  made.^ 

Hartford  Swbstino. 

S^penccr  Sweeting,     |     Gfammp  Sweetmff. 

Native  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Growth,  slow,  hacdy,  productive ;  fruit, 
large,  roundish  flattened  ;  red  striped  on  greenish  yellow;  stem,  slender ; 
cavity,  shallow ;  calyx,  large ;  basm,  shallow ;  flesh,  whitish,  juicy,  tender ; 
••  very  good."    December  to  March. 

Hasksll  Swsrt. 

Sasaafras  Sweet 

Tree,  vigorous,  moderately  prolific,  deserves  more  general  culture; 
fruit  large,  nearly  flat»  greenish,  with  dull  brown  cheek  in  sun;  stem  and 
cavity,  medium ;  flesh,  tinged  with  orange  yellow,  tender,  sweet ;  almost 
*  best"    October. 

Hawlst. 

DouM,     I     Dow's. 

Native  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Much  resembles  Fall  Pippin,  but  larger 
and  ripens  earlier,  and  is  invariably  affected  with  dry  rot  in  all  soils, 
otherwise  it  would  take  first  class.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  flattened, 
conical,  yellowish  green  to  yellow,  with  few  brown  dots ;  stem,  slender; 
cavity,  wide ;  calyx,  small,  partly  closed ;  basin,  medium,  slightly  plaited ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.  October,  sometimes  in 
September. 


Its 
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From  CheBtar  ooaatj,  Rl    Lffrge^  oblong,  ooaioi],  striped  and  mottled 

with  red  on  a  yellow  ground ;  stem,  slender ;  deep,  open  nisseted  cavitT; 
basin,  narrow,  deep,  furrowed ;  flesh,  crisp ;  texture,  fine ;  "  very  good." 
(W.  D.  B.) 

HkLKN*8   FAYORm.. 

From  Troy,  Ohia  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  dark  red  shades,  light 
spots ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ;  oalyz,  small ;  core,  compact ; 
seeds,  small ;  flesh,  white,  streaked  vrith  red,  tender,  yjoey ;  "  very  good." 
January  and  February.    (A.  H.  Ernst,  Ms.) 

Hermah. 

From  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.  Tree,  prodnctiTe ;  ftmtf  medium,  oblong, 
red  striped  on  greenishyellow ;  fleefa,  greenish,  tender,  juicy ;  "very  good? 
December  to  AprU.    (Fom,  Tran^.) 


■•iMtto  4*  HMtond, 


Holland  Pippw. 


Tree  resembles  Fall  Pippin,  with  which  it  is  often  oonfbunded,  but  from 

which  it  is  distinct     It  is  esteemed  for  cooking,  for  which  it  is  fitted 
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fai  Augost  bat  we  think  saqMSsed  by  Gravenstein.  We  refer  for  deecrip- 
tioQ  to  Fah  Pippin,  with  this  difference,  more  regular  roond,  stem  shorter, 
oftvity  not  as  dw^  more  broad  and  open,  caljx  smaUer,  and  basin  not  as 
wide. 

HousuM^s  Kbd. 

From  Berks  county,  P&  Large,  oblong,  compressed  at  the  sides,  skin 
red  in  stripes,  yellow  at  base ;  stem,  short,  thick ;  cavitv,  narrow,  not 
deep,  slighUy  russeted;  basin,  moderately  deep,  pluted;  flesh,  fine  tex- 
ture, tender,  with  delightful  aroma ;  "  very  good"  at  least  October  to 
Februazy.    (W.  D.  B.) 

High  Top  Swbbt. 

Bmnmer  Sweet,  of  Ohio,     |     Sweet  Joae,  of  lumoit. 

From  Plymonth,  Mass.  Tree,  upright,  prodoctiTe;  fruity  medimn, 
roundish,  greenish  yellow,  with  greenish  white  dots;  stem,  slender; 
calyx,  closed ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet;  "very  good." 
Last  of  July. 

HUNTXB. 

From  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  conical,  striped  and 
splashed  bright  red  on  yellow;  stem,  slender;  cavity,  narrow;  calyx, 
small ;  basin,  deep ;  flesh,  white  tinged  with  pink,  tender,  crisp,  juicy. 
October. 

Jabez  Swxst. 

From  M^ddletown,  Conn.  Fruit,  medium,  nearly  rotmd,  pale  green, 
dull  red  in  sun,  sweet    October  to  April.    (Hoy.  liag.) 

Jbitfersov. 

Tree,  good  habit,  spreading,  much  grown  and  esteemed  in  some  parts 
of  Kentucky,  from  whence  we  once  received  specimens  in  April  (after 
laying  in  a  warehouse  durine  winter),  in  fine  condition.  Fruit,  medium 
to  large,  roundish  conical,  dull  red  on  yellow,  splashed ;  stem,  slender ; 
cavity,  moderate ;  calyz,  small,  partially  closed ;  basin,  open ;  core,  com- 
pact ;  seeds,  light  brown ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid ; 
ahnost  *'  best      October  to  March. 

Jef^bris. 

From  Chester  co.,  Pa.  Tree,  moderate  grower,  upright  habit,  constant 
abundant  bearer ;  fruit,  roundish  flattened,  pale  yellow,  striped  and  stained 
with  red,  becoming  dark  in  sun,  dotted  with  white  spots  and  russet  at 
stem ;  stem,  half  inch,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  calyx,  nearly  dosed, 
woolly  ;  basin,  deep,  regular;  flesh,  i^te,  crisp,  tender,  juicy ;  "best" 
September  and  October.    New. 

JSRSET  PlPPIH, 

Foreign,    Fruit,  medium,  round,  oblong,  conies],  flattened,  pale  yellow- 
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fah  green,  faint  stripes  red ;  stem,  shorts  stout ;  CKvitj,  deep,  open ;  calyx, 
rather  large ;  basin,  shallow ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  imperfect ;  flesh,  greeuflh 
yellow,  juicy,  Tinoaa^  sub-acid ;  "  very  good."  Novembtf  to  Febraarj. 
iCew. 

Jbnkinb. 

Native  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Pennsylrnnia.  Fruity  small,  roundish  ovate ; 
red,  interspersed  with  numerous  large  white  dots,  on  a  yellowish  ground ; 
stem,  slender;  cavity,  deep,  rather  wide,  sometimes  russeted;  calyx, 
closed ;  basin,  deep,  open,  furrowed ;  core,  above  medium ;  seed,  grayish 
brown,  acute-ovate ;  fle^,  white,  terder,  fine  texture,  juicy ;  flavor, 
agreeably  saccharine,  exceedingly  pleasant  and  aromatic ;  "  very  good,*' 
if  not  "  best"  The  Jenkins  is  one  of  those  delicious  little  apples  pecul- 
iarly fitted  for  the  table  at  evening  entertainments.    (W.  D.  B.) 


Jswxtt'b  Rkd. 

JewBtt't  Km  Bed,     |     Nodhead. 


Tree,  slow,  rather  slender  divergmg  gfrowth ;  fruit  unfair  while  young ; 
best  adapted  to  strong  clay  soils  North,  where  it  is  hardy,  and  said  to 
succeed  well  Fruit,  medium  to  larj^e,  roundish  flattened,  tapering  to  the 
eye,  sometimes  angular ;  greenish  yellow,  mostly  overspread  or  striped 
with  red,  numerous  white  dots ;  stem,  varying ;  cavity,  narrow ;  calyx, 
small,  partially  closed ;  basin,  shallow,  wrinkled ;  core,  medium ;  seeds, 
ovate,  rounded ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine  grained,  tender,  mild  aromatic 
Bub-acid;  **best."    November  to  February. 


I" 
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^a^ii<a^  an  of  its  good 
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to  Wentern  soils ;  one  of  best  Fruity  medium  or  above,  roundish  ovate 
conical ;  greenish  yeUow,  with  brownish  cheek  in  sun,  and  light  dots,  one 
or  two  raised  lines  from  stem  to  apex ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity^  shallow ; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  furrowed  imperceptible ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  orate ; 
fledi,  greenish  or  yellowiBh  white,  tender,  acid.    September  and  October. 

KiNOSLBT. 

From  Monroe  Co.,  N.  T.  Tree,  erect,  moderate  grower,  hardy,  profuse 
early  bearer ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  oval ;  yellowish,  striped  and  splashed 
with  pinkish  red,  white  dots,  russet  near  calyx ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx, 
small,  closed;  basin,  shallow;  core,  medium,  open;  seeds,  small,  dark 
brown ;  flesh,  fine  grained,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  "  best"  November  to  July. 
(H.  Wendell  in  Pom.  Trans.) 

King  Afplb. 

There  are  two  distinct  fruits  under  this  name,  one  grown  in  Western 
N.  T.,  and  one  in  Mason  Co.,  K  v. 

The  first  is  as  foUows:  Fruit,  large,  roundish  oblong,  somewhat  ribbed, 
pale  yellow  ground,  mostly  covered  with  two  shades  of  red,  striped  and 
splashed,  brown  dots,  and  russet  pat<:hes  on  sunny  side ;  stem,  stout, 
thick ;  cavity,  open,  regular ;  calyx,  with  long  pointed  segments ;  basin, 
abrupt,  slight  furrows,  and  projecting  ribs  surrounding ;  flesh,  yellowish, 
crisp,  juicy,  sub-acid.    November  and  December. 

Tne  second  is :  Fruit,  yellow,  clouded,  and  mostly  obscured  with  duU 
red,  small  specks,  and  large  patches  of  mould  ^r  fungus  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  grown  fruits ;  oblong,  flattened  at  base ;  calyx,  small ;  basia 
shallow ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  me- 
dium ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.    January  to  February. 

Lahcastxr. 

QxeenJiiy. 


From  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Tree,  hardy,  vigorous,  productive ;  finit, 
medium,  roundish  conical,  greenish  yellow,  with  brown  dots  and  blotches; 
stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small ;  Aesh,  greeniab  "vhits^  j^ucy;  sub- 
add  ;  valued  for  keeping  till  April 

Lkckxr. 

Laqaier,     |     Lacker. 

From  Lancaster.  Pa.  Described  by  Thomas  as  Laquier.  Medinm, 
roundish  oblate ;  sidn,  striped  with  crimson  on  a  paler  red,  with  numer- 
ous large  dots ;  stem,  short  and  slender,  sometimes  stout ;  cavity,  russeted, 
narrow,  rather  deep ;  basin,  wide,  deep,  plaited ;  core,  small ;  seed,  dark 
cinnamon,  short,  plump;  flesh,  whitish,  fine  texture,  tender,  juicy 
«*  good"  at  least    December  to  March.     (W.  D.  B.) 
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Grown  by  D.  0.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  0.  Tree,  abundant  bearer, 
fruit  buigs  well ;  fruit,  below  medium,  ronnd  ovate  conical,  yellow,  mostly 
over^read  and  striped  with  deep  lake  red,  many  dots ;  cavity,  deep ; 
calyx,  closed;  basin,  open;'  core,  medium;  seeds,  plump;  flesh,  yellow, 
tender,  jnicy,  sob-add ;  ^  very  good.*'    October. 


Latx  Qukbk. 

Brown't  Late  QaeoB. 

American  Native  of  Ohio.  Fruity  ^i^i  roandish  oonioal,  pale  red  on 
yellow,  bltush  tinge  at  stem  end,  and  many  large  russet  dots ;  calyx, 
closed ;  basin,  deep,  ronnd,  slightly  furrowed ;  stem,  medium ;  cavity, 
deep :  flesh,  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  sub-acid ;  "  very  good."  September 
anaOctober. 


LSLAHD  SpIOS. 
LeludPippn,     |     Kew  Tork  Spiee. 

From  Mass.  Fruity  l^rge,  roundish,  slightly  conical,  and  ribbed ;  green- 
ish yellow,  mottled  with  crimson  stripes,  dark  crimson  in  sun ;  stem,  half 
inch ;  cavity  and  basin,  ribbed ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  spray,  sub-acid ; 
''best,"  October  to  December.  Deserves  more  attention  than  yet 
received. 


Lkdoe  Swxbt. 

From  Portsmonth,  N.  H.  Tree,  productive,  regular  bearer;  fruit,  large, 
roundish  flattened ;  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  blush  in  sun,  reddish  rus- 
set specks  ;  stem,  shorty  stout;  cavity,  open,  deep ;  calyx,  partially  closed ; 
basin,  shallow ;  core,  open ;  seeds^  ught  brown ;  flesh,  yeUowi^  white, 
fine,ju]oy,  oriq>,  sweet.    January  to  June.    (Hov.  Mag.) 


Limbic  Twig. 

Jamet  Bivcr. 

A  valnaUe  fruit  in  Southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Tree^ 
hardy,  productive ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  tapering  a  little  to  the  eye ;  light 
yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  red  in  sun,  rough  russet  specks,  and 
occasional  patch  of  russet;  stem,  loug,  slender;  cavity,  open,  funnel 
shape,  rosseted ;  calyx,  rather  small ;  basin,  irregular,  round ;  core,  large, 
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hollow;  seeds,  plump,  pyiiform ;  fleeh,  whitish,  tender,  sotKacid ;  "  vety 
good."    Keeps  to  May. 
For  Tsrieties  of  this,  see  Willow  Twig,  4ca 

LowRK  Queen. 

Ix>are  Queen. 

Trees,  upright,  early  bearers,  extensively  grown  in  Central  Ohio ; 
somewhat  resembles  the  Yanderrere.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  flattened, 
oil,  angular ;  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  dull  red,  rough  irregular 
dots,  or  specks  of  dull  russet,  russet  at  stem ;  stem,  siender ;  cavity,  regu- 
lar, deep ;  calyx^  with  long  pointed  segments ;  basin,  abrupt,  broad,  lightly 
furrowed;  core,  small;  seeds, ovate;  flesh,  yellowish wmte, tender,  juicy 
"  very  good."    November  to  February. 

Loudon  Pippin. 

Tree,  productive,  most  grown  in  Ij^orthem  Virginia ;  fruit,  large,  round- 
ish conical ;  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  large ;  flesh,  greenish; 
white,  sub-add ;  valuM  only  for  its  size,  where  people  know  what  apples 
should  be. 

Long  Stem. 

Below  medium,  roundish  oblong,  sometimes  angular ;  skin,  red  in  ikinr 
stripes,  with  a  number  of  grey  russet  dots;  stem,  long;  oavity,  me- 
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dium,  acaminate;  basin,  small,  shallow,  plaited;  flesh,  greenish  white, 
tender ;  agreeably  sub-acid  flavor,  with  Spitzenburg  aroma ;  quality, 
**v«ygood."    (W.  D.B.) 

This  is  distinct  from  the  "  Long  Stem*'  of  Cole^  which  is  Iara;e,  round- 
ish, pale  yellow,  brown  in  sun ;  c^yx,  large ;  basm,  broad,  shallow ;  flesh, 
-vrlute,  jmcy,  aromatia    Seotember  and  October.    A  native  of  Mass. 

LOBINO   SWBXTINQ. 
Loring  SweeU 

Native  of  Mass.  Fmi^  medium,  oblate ;  greenish  yellow,  tinged  with 
X>ale  red  in  sun,  brownish  specks ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep,  open ;  calyx, 
medium,  closed ;  basin,  shallow ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  plump ;  flesh,  yel- 
lowish white,  crisp,  juicy,  tender,  sweet;  *'very  good"  November  to 
January. 

Lybcom. 

Uattfaew'i  Stripe,     |     Otgood't  FiTorite. 

From  Mass.  Fruity  l^rge,  round,  greenish  yellow,  broken  stripes,  and 
splashes  of  red  ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small;  basin,  plaited ; 
flesh,  fine  grained,  mild  sub-acid.    September  to  November 

Maroa&st. 


Early  Bed  Marfmret, 
Jnne,  fff  »ome  in  Ohio, 


Red  Jotteating, 
Striped  JuneatiBg^ 
Early  Bed  Jtmeating, 
Eve  Apple,  0/  the  IrU^ 


Ifargaretha  Apf'el,  of  Germanu* 

This  should  not  be  confounded  with  Early  Strawberry;  oflener  grown  as 
Bed  Juneating.  Tree,  a  regular  moderate  bearer,  upright  downy  shoots. 
Fruit,  medium  or  below,  roundish,  oblong  conical ;  green  in  shade,  dark 
crimson  red  in  sun ;  stem,  shorty  thick ;  cavity,  medium ;  calyx,  half  closed ; 
basin,  shallow ;  flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  tender ;  '*  very  good."    July. 

MANOkET.  ' 

Manomet  Sweet,     |     Horseblock. 

From  Fl3rmouth,  Mass.  Tree,  vigorous^  good  bearer;  fimit,  medium, 
roundish  ;  lemon  yellow,  bright  red  in  snn,  dotted  with  russet  specks,  and 
trace  of  russet  at  stem ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx, 
large,  closed,  long  segments ;  basin,  sj^llow ;  core,  compact ;  seeids,  me- 
dium ;  flesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  tender,  sugary  sweet;  "very  good."  Au- 
gust and  September. 

Major. 

Native  of  Pennsylvania,  Northumberland  Co.  Size,  large,  roundish ; 
red,  sometimes  blended  with  yellow  on  the  shaded  side ;  stem,  variable  in 
length,  of  medium  thickness ;  cavity,  rather  wide,  moderately  deep ;  basin, 
uneven,  shallow;  flesh,  yellowish,  crisp;  flavor,  pleasant^  agreeably  sac- 
charine, and  resembles,  in  some  measure,  that  of  the  Garthouse,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  superior ;  quality,  "  very  good."     (W.  D.  B.) 
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Mab8ton^8  Rbd  Wnncs. 

From  New  Hampshire!  Tree,  rigoroua,  produetire ;  froitf  lai^,  itmnd- 
iih  OTil ;  yellow  in  shade,  red  in  sun,  russet  at  stem ;  stem,  shorty  slender ; 
cayity,  deep ;  calyx,  partly  open ;  basin,  abrupt ;  core,  oomnact ;  seeds 
dark  brown;  flesh,  yeUowisn,  tender,  juicy;  "rery  good/*  Jul  to 
April 

Mklyik  Swsst. 

IVom  Oonoord,  Mass.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  yellowish  green ; 
striped  with  pale  red;  flesh,  juicy,  sweet  November  to  February. 
fHoY.  Mag.) 

MiLRKB. 

From  Berks  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  Size,  medium,  roundish,  tapering 
shghtly  to  the  crown,  somewhat  angular;  ydlowish  white,  witn  few 
russet  dot^,  nearly  covered  with  a  &int  orange  blush ;  stem,  half  inch 
long ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep,  acuminate ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin, 
narrow,  rather  deep,  slightly  russeted ;  seed,  yellowish  gray ;  flesb,  whi- 
tish, tender,  fine  texture;  flavor,  delicately  perfumed;  quality,  "very 
good,"  if  not  "  best"    (W.D.B.) 

Male  Caele. 

Ilalaftela,         I     Fooum  de  Chaiki, 
di  Ovlo,     I     Forame  flaal*, 
Charles  Apple. 
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foreign.  In  our  Southern  ftnd  Southwestern  sections,  where  the  soil 
is  rich  and  summers  long,  this  is  one  of  the  very  finest  apples,  and  should 
always  have  a  place.  North  it  does  not  answer.  Fruit,  medium,  globu- 
lu*,  alightlj  tapering  to  the  eye ;  pale  wazeny  lemon  yellow,  with  distinct 
brilliant  crimson  cheek  in  sun,  irregular  russet  dots,  and  ofl  marred  by 
patches  of  mold  or  fungus  when  grown  on  the  aUuTial  bottoms ;  stem, 
slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep,  regular ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  de^ ;  core| 
small ;  seeds^  round,  orate  pointed ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  delioateroseper- 
fiime ;  "  best."    October  to  January 

MouBK. 

Moose. 

From  ITlster  Ck).,  K.  T.  Fruity  Iftr^i  roundish  conical ;  pale  greenish 
yellow,  brownish  blush  in  sun,  russet  dots ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx,  closed  ; 
flesh,  white,  sprightly,  faintly  perfumed ;  not  more  than  *^  very  good." 
December  to  Marah. 

Monarch. 

A  fruit  considerably  grown  West ;  will  yet  probably  prore  identical 
with  some  variety  already  described.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  conical ; 
rich  dark  red  over  a  lighter  shade,  with  many  specks ;  stem,  long,  slender ; 
cavity,  deep,  open;  calyx,  small;  basin,  narrow,  furrowed;  core,  me- 
ctium ;  seeds,  ovate  pointea ;  flesh,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  tender, 
perfumed;  "good."    October. 

Monk's  Fayorits. 

From  Randolph  Co.,  Indiana.  Tree,  very  thrifty,  rapid  growth,  annual 
bearer;  fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened,  slightly  angular;  yeUow,  mottled, 
striped  and  splawed  with  dark  red,  gray  russet  dots ;  stem,  short;  cavity, 
open,  r^^ular ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  broad,  obscure  fiirrows ;  flesh,  yellow* 
iSti  white,  sub-add,  tender ;  "  very  good.*'    December  to  June. 

McLellan. 

Martin. 

From  Woodstock,  Conn.  Trees,  moderate  growth,  annual  productive 
bearers ;  fruit,  medium,  round ;  bright  straw  color,  striped  and  marbled 
wilh  lively  red ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  round ;  calyx,  nearly  closed ; 
basin,  medium,  slightly  plaited ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  white, 
fine  grained,  tender,  mild  sub-acid ;  nearly  "  best"    December  to  March. 

MOTHSR. 

From  Massachusetts.  Tree,  hardy,  moderate  grc  wth,  annual  bearer ; 
fruity  large,  roundish  ovate;  yellow,  mostly  overspread,  marbled  and 
striped  with  shades  of  dark  red,  few  msset  dots ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx, 
small,  nearly  dosed ;  basin,  plaited ;  flesh,  yellowish,  tender,  spicy,  sub- 
add  ;  "  very  good."    October  to  January. 

Minister. 

From  MaasBchusetta  Tree,  productive;  finite  large,  oblong  conical, 
ribbed ;  red  striped  on  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx,  small,  closed ; 
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bttin,  furrowed;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  coarse,  spongy  ;  "  good ;'' showy. 
Ootober  to  December. 

Musk  Spiob. 

Froity  small,  roundish  flattened;  yellowish,  bright  dear  red  cheek ;  stem, 
lonff ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx,  dosed ;  segments,  reflexed ;  basin,  furrowed ; 
flesn,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  tender,  su^add ;  "  very  good."    October. 

MUVBON    SWEKTIKO. 

From  Massachusetts.  Tree,  strong,  upright  grower,  dark  colored,  short 
jointed  shoots,  good  bearer ;  fruity  medium  or  above,  roundish  flattened ; 
pale  yellow,  blu^  in  sun ;  fledi,  yellowish  white,  tender,  rather  dry, 
sweet ;  "  very  good."    October  to  December. 

Mifflin  Kino. 

From  Mifflin  Co..  Pa.   Fruit,  small,  oblong ;  red  on  yellow ;  flesh,  tender, 
juicy,  sub-add;  ^*iMBtb"    October  to  December.    (Pom.  Trans.) 

Mtbe'b  NoNPAftm.. 


From  Massillon,  0.  Tree,  straight,  stout  growth,  forming  a  compact 
head ;  an  annual  bearer  of  fruit  uniform  in  size ;  fruit,  large,  roundish 
flattened;  red  and  yellow  marbled  and  splashed;  stem,  medium ;  cavity, 
regular;  calyx,  partially  open;  basin,  not  deep;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
tender,  juicy,  sub -acid ;  "  best"    October  to  December.    New. 
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Nkwark  Pippin. 

French  Pippin,     |     Yellow 


Tree,  crooked,  irregular  growth ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  oblong :  greenish 
to  dear  yeUow,  small  black  dots ;  cavity  and  basin,  deep ;  fl^,  jellow, 
tender,  sub-aoid ;  "  very  good."    November  to  February. 

NzvsRsnfK. 

From  Berks  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  Fnut,  large,  roundish ;  exterior  of  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  waxen  oranee  yellow  color,  with  a  few  russet  dots» 
snd  a  delicately  striped  and  richly  mottled  cannine  cheek ;  stem,  short 
and  rather  stout ;  cavity,  narrow,  acuminate,  shallow ;  calyx,  large ;  basin, 
deep,  rather  wide,  furrowed ;  seeds^  grayish  yellow,  acute  ovate ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  somewhat  tough,  owing  probably  to  the  fruit  being  much 
shriveled ;  flavor,  approaching  that  of  the  Pine  Aj^le ;  *^  quality,  "  very 
good."    (W.  D.R) 

NoRTHKRK  Swnr. 

Northeni  Golden  Sweet. 

From  Vermont  Tree,  moderate  grower,  hardy,  early  abundant  bearer ; 
firuit^  medium,  roundish  flattened,  occasionally  ribbed  and  angular  j  rich 
yellow,  often  carmine  red  cheek;  calyx,  nearly  ckned;  barai,  slightly 
furrowed;  stem,  rather  stout^  swollen  at  base;  cavity,  shallow;  flesh, 
white,  tender,  sweet ;  nearly  ''  best"    November. 

Oranos. 

FlUl  Orange. 

From  Connecticut  Tree,  with  dark  colored  stout  shoots :  early  and 
productive  bearer ;  fruit,  large,  roundish  ovate ;  greenish  to  yellow ;  stem, 
short;  cavity,  deep;  calyx,  closed;  basin,  slighUv  plaited;  core,  small; 
flesh,  greenish  white,  perfumed,  tender,  8ub-<acid '  oest  when  frecui  from 
tree.    October  to  December. 

Orkdorf. 

From  Putnam,  Ohio.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  slightly  angular ;  lemon 
yellow,  rich  red  blush  in  sun,  and  few  stripes  and  blotches  of  red ;  stem, 
slender ;  cavity  and  basin,  deep ;  calyx,  open ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate ; 
flesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  crisp,  tender,  sub-acid;  nearly  *'best"  October 
and  November. 

Ornx'b  Early. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  somewhat  ribbed ;  pale  yellow,  sprinkled  with 
thin  russet,  dull  red  tmeek  towards  the  sun ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy. 
September.    (Thomas.) 

Old  Town  Crab. 

^ice  Apple,  qf  Vd. 

Gh-oWth,  strong,  compact ;  fruit,  small ;  greenish  yellow,  brown  specks ; 
flesh,  crisp,  fragrant,  juicy,  sweet     December  to  April,    ^omas.) 
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OsBORN^B  Sweet. 

Otbon'i  Fall  Swwt 

Fnii^  large,  ronndiah  kmon  yellow,  with  tptdia]  fleeh,  jeOoWi  oriip^ 
tender,  sweet    October. 

Otbrmav'b  Sweet. 

From  Fulton  Co.,  HL  Fniit,  medium,  oonical ;  pale  yellow,  striped  with 
red;  csTitjr,  narrow,  deep;  calyx,  closed*  basn,  oMcore;  fleso,  white, 
firm,  crisp,  juicy,  sweet ;  "  yery  good ;"  baidng.    October  and  November. 

Osceola. 

From  Indiana.  FVuit^  above  medium,  flat;  yeQow,  striped  with  red, 
dotted  vnth  dark  spots:  stem,  lone  -  cavity,  deep;  flesh,  yeilowiah,  juicy, 
snb^aoid.    Keeps  tili  luy.    Hov.  Mag.) 

Paradise  Winter  Swsn. 

Boney  Sweet,  qf 


IVom  Cohimbia  Co.,  Pa.    Tree,  productive ;  fruity  Ivge,  roundish  flat* 
tened ;   dull  green,  with  a  pale  brownish  blush ;  stem,  short ;  cavity, 
rather  deep ;  calyx,  medium ;   basin,  not  deep ;   core,  medium ;   seeds, 
ovate  pyrirorm;   flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  juicy,  sweet;   "very  good. 
November  to  March. 
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Paragon. 

Fruit)  above  medium,  round  ovate,  flattened  at  ends;  pale  yellow,  fidnt 
blush :  stem,  long,  slender :  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  half  open ;  basin,  deep, 
slightly  ribbed;  core,  meoinm;  capsul^  open;  seeds,  ovate  pointed; 
flesh,  yellow,  orisp,  brisk,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  nearly  "best"  November  to 
February. 


PXAOH  PoiTD  SWXKT. 


From  Dutchess  Oo.^  N.  Y.  Tree,  moderate  growth,  spreading ;  annual 
moderate  bearer ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  pale  red,  marbled  and  striped 
on  yellow;  stem,  slender j  cavity,  open,  slightly  russeted;  calyx,  with 
segments  in  divisions;  basm,  deep;  core,  small;  seeds,  ovate  pyriform; 
flesh,  yellowish,  tender,  sweet;  very  good."    October. 

Psoplb's  Choicb. 

A  small  red  ^>ple,  with  peculiar  markings;  quality,  "very  good;" 
native  of  Chester  Oounty,  Pa.    (W.  D.  B.) 


Pfeiffxr. 

From  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Size,  below  medium,  roundish : 
sparsely  streaked  with  red  on  a  yellowish  green  ground,  (on  the  shadea 
parts,  the  streaks  .being  more  numerous,)  and  on  a  fawn  colored  ground, 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  stem,  slender ;  narrow  canity ;  calyx, 
ralher  Urge ;  basin,  wide,  moderately  deep,  plaited.    July.     (W.  D.  B  ^ 
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PlCKMAK. 

Pkknwn  Pippin. 


From  Massachusetts.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  yellow,  with  scattered 
shades  of  russet  and  small  russet  specks ;  stem,  short ;  cayity,  acuminate ; 
calyx,  large,  half  closed ;  core,  medium,  center  somewhat  hollow ;  seeds, 
light  brown  ;  fiesh,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  sharp  acid ;  valued  for  cooking. 
January  to  April. 

PiNX  Apple  Kussbt. 

Hardingham'B  RuimC. 

Foreign.    Fruit  above  medium ;  roundish  ovate,  greenish  yellow,  over- 

Spread  with  thin  russet ;  stem,  long ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  shallow,  plaited ; 
eah,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  crisp,  spicy,  sub-add.  October  to  November. 

Pumpkin  Sweet. 

LyiDsn's  Pampkin  Sweet,     |     Yankee  Ai^e. 

An  old  Connecticut  fruit,  only  valued  for  baking.  In  wet  soils  or  heavy 
olay,  liable  to  be  water-cored.  We  suspect  the  Pound  Sweeting  to  be  the 
same;  bears  regularly,  and  evenly  distributed.  Fruit,  large,  roundish, 
ribbed  at  base;  yellowish  green,  whitish  dots  and  streaks;  stem,  short; 
cavity,  deep  greenish,  russeted ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  irregular ;  flesh 
white,  tender,  sweet;  "  good."    September  to  November. 


Pumpkin  Russet. 

set, 

Flint 


Sweet  Ruiaet,     I     York  RoMet, 
;RuMet. 


Fruit,  large ;  roundish ;  yellowish,  green ,  thinly  russeted ;  stem,  long ; 
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cavity  wide,  shaDow ;  basin,  small ;  flesh,  dry,  sweet ;  "  good."    Septem- 
ber  to  December. 

Primats. 

Boag]i  and  Beady. 


A  Tariety  lately  come  into  finrorable  notice  in  Central  New  York.  Uiat 
may  yet  prove  an  old  sort  improved  by  soil  and  location.  Fruit,  medium, 
roundish,  tapering  to  the  eye;  pale  yellow;  occasionally,  blush  red 
cheek ;  c»lyz,  closed ;  basin  deep ;  stem  varying ;  cavity  rather  narrow ; 
core,  with  open  seed  capsules ;  seeds,  pyriform ;  flesh,  yellowish  white , 
very  tender,  delicate,  juicy-mild  sub-acid;  "best"  September  and 
October. 

Progbess. 

From  Connecticut.  Tree,  vigorous,  productive.  Fruit,  large ;  yellow, 
roecked  with  greenish  russet,  blush  in  sun  ;  conical ;  flesh,  tender ;  keeps 
tiQ  Spring.    (Hot.  Mag.) 

QUINCK. 

Cole's  Qaince. 

From  New  York.  Originally  described  by  Coxe.  Great  bearer;  should 
be  better  known.  Fruit,  medium ;  roundish  ovate,  with  ridges ;  pale 
yellow,  occasional  faint  blush,  little  russet  from  the  stem,  distinct  line 
or  ridge  from  stem  to  calyx ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  open ;  calyx,  with  long 
segments ;  basin,  shallow,  much  ribbed ;  core,  small,  surrounded  by  broad 
concentric  lines ;  seeds,  short,  ovate,  dark  brown ;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
tender,  juicy,  a;omatic  perfume,  sub-acid ;  **  very  good."  December  to 
Mardi. 

7* 
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Raoan. 


.  From  Pulton  County,  111.  Kew.  Fruit,  large,  roundish ;  palo  yellow, 
overspread,  striped  and  marbled  with  light  red,  an  occasional  russet 
patch;  stem,  long,  rather  stout,  curved;  cavity,  deep;  calyx,  small, 
nearly  clc»ed;  basin,  open,  deep,  slightly  plaited;  core,  small;  seeds, 
abundant;  flesh,  white  crisp,  little  coarse,  sharp  sub-acid.  Promises 
TAluable  as  an  early  winter  market  variety. 

Randel'b  Best. 

Randal  Bert. 

Fruit,  medium,  globular  slightly  flattened;  greraish  yellow,  mostly 
striped  and  overspread  with  dark  red ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  small ;  basin, 
shallow;  core,  compact;  seeds,  brown;  flesh,  white,  tender,  smooth- 
grained,  sweet     November  to  February.    (A.  H.  Smst^  Ms.) 

Raritan  Swebt. 

From  New  Jersey.  Tree,  productive,  valued  for  baking  and  stock. 
Fruit,  medium,  roundish  ovate ;  dull  yellow  tinged  with  red  in  sun,  irregu- 
larly scattered  brownish  red  spots;  stem,  short;  cavity,  deep,  little 
russeted ;  calyx,  with  bold  stiff  segments ;  basin,  deep,  irregular,  slightly 
wrinkled :  core,  medium ;  seeds,  ovate,  pointed ;  fleshy  white,  tender, 
sweet.    tV*tober,  November. 
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Red  Quarrenden. 

DtTOMhire  <)aAiTeiiden,     |     Sack  Awle. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medioiii,  roundish,  flattened ;  clear  deep  red,  with 
Bpecks  of  ruaset  green ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep,  ruaseted  at  base ; 
caljx,  large,  half  closed ;  basin,  shallow,  slighthf  ribbed ,-  flesh,  white,  ten- 
der, suk  -add ;  "  very  good."    Aug. 

Red  Sweet. 

Qrown  by  D.  0.  Richmond,  SandusW,  0.  Tree,  good  bearer ;  fruit  uni- 
formly fair,  regular,  heavy  specific  weight,  valuable  for  dessert  or  cooldng. 
Fruit)  medium,  round,  flattened ;  yellow,  overspread  and  striped  with  live^ 
red ;  stem,  short ;  basin,  deep ;  calys,  with  stiff  closed  segments ;  core 
and  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  yellowish  wnite,  crisp,  juicy,  tender,  sweet  Nov. 
to  Feb. 

Refubucan  Pippin. 

From  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  CJonsiderablv  distributed  South  and  West 
A  poor  bearer,  on  deep,  rfch  limestone  soils.  Tree,  strong  grower,  spread- 
ing habit  Fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened ;  greenish  yeuow,  mottled  and 
striped  with  red,  few  large  gray  dots ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow ; 
calyx,  small,  nearly  closed;  core,  small;  seeds,  brown;  flesh,  yellowish 
wmte,  tender,  sub-acid.    Sept  to  Oct- 

RlBSTON  Pippm. 

glory  of  York,        I        Travert, 
Fomosa  P^ipiii. 

Foreign.  Valued  in  Northern  sections,  not  esteemed  South  or  Central. 
Fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  greenish  yellow,  russet  near  the  stem,  dull  red  in 
sun ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin,  open ;  core,  small ;  seeds, 
flattened  ovate ;  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  aromatic,  sub-acid.  Nov.  to 
Feb. 

Roman  Stem. 

French  Pippin,  iftcime. 

From  New  Jersey.  Shoots  slender,  diverging ;  sncoeeds  finely  on  the 
dry  prairies,  and  on  all  rich  limestone  soils ;  productive.  Fruit,  medium, 
roundish  oblong ;  whitish  yellow,  with  brownish  or  red  russet,  and  patch- 
es of  blackish  russet,  unless  well  grown  \  stem,  with  a  fleshy  knob  one 
side ;  cavity,  russeted ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin  narrow ;  core,  open, 
long  ovate ;  seeds,  ovate  pointed ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  sprightly ; 
"  very  good.**    Nov.  to  Feb. 

Rosa  Nonpareil. 

Foreign.  Tree,  productive.  Fruit,  below  medium,  roundish ;  dull  red, 
blotched  and  striped,  over  which  is  a  marbling  of  tiiin  mellow  russet; 
stem,  slender ;  cafyx.  medium  ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  sub-acid,  aro> 
matic;  *'very  good,*  nearly  "best"   Oct  to  Nov. 
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Sblma. 

From  Clark  Oo.,  0.  Fruit,  mediam  to  large,  roundish,  flatteneil ;  yel- 
low, with  pale  ruseet  patches,  especially  arouna  stem,  dull,  faint  red  in 
sun ;  stem,  long ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  baein,  deep, 
abrupt ;  core,  medium ;  capsules,  small ;  seeds,  ovate ;  flesh,  yeliowiah 
white,  breaking,  mild  sub-acid;  "  very  good."    Nov.  to  Dea 

Sesyeb. 

Boefcra'  Red  Streak. 

From  Coshocton  Co.,  0.  Fruit,  medium,  globular ;  lemon  yellow, 
striped  with  bright  dear  red ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  calyx,  with  long  seff- 
ments;  basin,  deep,  open;  core,  small;  seeds,  roundisn  ovate;  fletih, 
yellowish,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  "  best"    Oct  to  Nov. 

SCHOONMAKBR. 

Schoolmocker. 

Probably  Foreign.  Grown  in  Detroit  in  1804.  Fruit,  lai|;e,  roundish 
flattened,  sometimes  angular ;  greenish  yellow,  bronzed  blush  in  sun ;  skin, 
little  rough ;  stem,  short,  stout ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small,  closed :  basin, 

ct;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  brisk,  suD-acid ; 


open  ;  core,  small,  compact ;  fl 
"  very  good."    Jan.  to  March. 


Scollop  Gilliflowir 


This  is  entirely  distinct  from  Red  Gilliflower,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
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founded.  It  requires  rich,  strong  soil ;  is  largely  grown,  and  much 
esteemed  in  Central  Southern  Ohio.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish  con- 
ical, flattened  at  base,  tapering  toward  the  eye,  sometimes  angular,  always 
much  ribbed  or  scolloped ;  light  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  shades 
of  lifi^ht  and  dark  red ;  stem,  shorty  slender ;  cavity,  deep,  russeted,  ir- 
regu&r ;  calyx,  with  long  segments ;  basin,  abrupt,  deep,  ribbed ;  core, 
large,  hollow j  seeds,  ovate,  rounded;  flesh,  yellovnsh,  firm,  crisp,  tender, 
juicy,  slight  tinge  of  sweet.    Nov.  to  Feb. 

Siberian  Crab. 

The  Pyrug  haccaia  of  botanists.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  as^ 
Bed,  Large  Bed,  Yellow,  Purple,  Striped,  Transparent^  Oblonff,  Double 
White,  Fragrant,  Cherry,  Showy,  Astrachan,  Currant,  all  used  only  for 
preserving,  or  grown  for  ornament. 

SI^^  QUA-NON. 

From  Long  Island.  Slow,  poor  grower,  and  an  indifferent  bearer.  Fruity 
medium,  roundish ;  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx,  closed ;  flesh, 
greenish  white,  tender,  juicy,  mild,  sub-acid.    Aug. 

Scarlet  Psarhain. 

Bell's  Scarlet  Pevmajn,     j     Oxford  Peach. 

Foreign.  A  good  bearer,  valued  on  poor,  light  soils.  Fruit,  medium, 
conical ;  red  on  yellow ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx,  open ;  flesh,  white,  crisp, 
juicy,  sub-acid ;  "  good."    Sep.  to  Oct 

Smith's  Cider. 

Extensively  grown  West  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  flattened :  bright  red 
and  yellow,  mostly  red  j  stem,  varying ;  cavity,  regular ;  calyx,  half  closed, 
long  segments ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  sub-acid;  "  very  good ;"  varies  much 
in  soils.    Nov.  to  D^. 

Sopa  OF  Wins. 

SofB  In  Wine,     )     Sapeon, 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  early  bearer,  esteemed  for  its  peculiar  pmK 
flesh,  as  a  curiosity  for  dessert  Fruit,  medium  or  small,  roundish ;  light 
red,  nearly  covered  with  brieht  purplish  red,  in  streaks  yellowish  iu 
shade  with  yellow  specks,  wnitisn  bioom ;  stem,  short,  slender  ;  calyx ; 
with  broad  segments;  basin,  shallow,  slightly  furrowed;  core  and  seeds, 
medium ;  flesh,  yeDowisb,  stained  with  pink,  juicy,  mild  sub-acid ;  ^  very 
good."    Aug.  to  Sep. 

Sponos. 

Fruit,  large,  round,  flattened  at  base ;  yellowish  green,  with  blotches 
and  stripes  of  red;  stem,  short;  cavity,  shallow;  adyx,  closed;  basin, 
open ;  core,  large,  open ;  flesh,  white  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  very  good.*' 
October, 
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Speiho  Pippin. 

Tiee^  uoproducttve^  upright,  thrifty  Fruity  above  mediaxn,  roandiflh  ; 
yellowish  flreeo,  with  few  ecattered  minute  dots;  oilyz,  closed;  stem, 
short ;  flesh,  cxisj^  spri^tly,  sub-scid.    De&  to  May. 

Stakard. 

SUaard'f  Seedlias* 

From  Erie  Ckx,  N.  Y.  Tree,  productive.  Fruit,  Urge,  roundish ;  yellow, 
overspread  with  red ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  open ;  came,  dosed ;  basin,  rib- 
bed ;  core,  smaQ ;  seeds,  ovate  pointed :  flesh,  yellowish,  coarse,  juicy, 
acid  J  not  quite  •*  very  good"    Nov.  to  Feb. 

St.  Lawrbnob. 

Mootreal. 

From  Canada.  Fruit»  large,  roundish,  flattened ;  pale  yeDow,  striped 
and  splashed  with  red  and  deep  crimson ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  open,  deep  ; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  slightly  furrowed ;  core,  large :  seeds,  smaH ;  flesh, 
white,  fine  grained,  tender,  juicy,  sharp  sub-acid ;  "  very  good."  Sept 
to  Oct 

Stroat. 

Btraat. 

The  Dutch  name  for  Street,  where  the  original  tree  is  said  to  have 
grown.  Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish  conicfi ;  yellowish  green ;  stem, 
short ;  cavity,  shallow ;  basin,  small ;  flesh,  yellow,  tender,  brisk  sub-acid. 
Sep.  to  Nov. 

Striped  Pearicaiv. 

Lwfe  Striped  Pleamui,     |     Aiorter. 

Grown  in  Ky.,  from  whence  we  have  received  fruit  We  copy  descrip- 
tion from  Mr.  Ernst's  manuscript  Frui^  medium  to  large,  globular, 
sliffhtly  flattened ;  yellow  striped  and  blended  with  two  shades  of  red  ; 
calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin,  shallow ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  core,  open ; 
seeds,  large ;  flesh,  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.    Dec.  to  Feb. 

SuMiriR  SwBBT  Paradsb. 

From  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  Tree,  abundant,  early  bearer,  spreading 
shoots.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  obloog,  flattened  at  ends ;  pale  green,  yellow 
in  sun,  dark  russet  marblings  and  gray  dots ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep, 
oft  russeted ;  calyx,  with  coarse  segments  partially  closed  ;  basin,  deep ; 
core,  small;  seeds,  ovate  pointed;  flesh,  yellowi^  white,  crisp,  juicy, 
sweet ;  "  very  good."    Sep. 

Summer  Quebv. 

Lancaster  Queeo. 

Extnsively  grown,  profitable  in  some  sections  of  Ohio ;  in  Midiigan 
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the  rerrerse.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish  conical,  tapering  to  the 
eye;  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  purplish  red ;  stem,  medium;  cav- 
ity, narrow;  calyx,  large,  open;  basin,  furrowed ;  flesh,  white,  sometimes 
a  piak  tinge,  juiey,  sab-ftcid ;  **  very  good."    Aug.  to  Sep. 

# 

SUIOIBR   BSLLFLOWSB. 
Sumner  Belle-fleor. 

From  Dutchess  (bounty,  New  York.  Tree,  strong,  upright  growth, 
spreading  head,  early  regular  bearer.  Fmit^  above  m^um,  roundish  ob- 
long, slightly  oonicaJ,  two  or  three  obscure  ribs;  clear  yellow,  few  green- 
ish dots,  fiunt  orange  blush ;  stem,  long,  stout  at  base ;  cavity^  shallow ; 
calyx,  closed,  small  reflexed  segments;  basin,  five  sided;  core,  medium, 
hollow;  small  seeds;  flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  tender  sub-acid ;  '*bestb" 
New.  August,  September.  (Hort)  There  is  a  Summer  Bellflower 
grown  in  Ohio,  which  we  have  only  once  seen,  which  is  an  inferior  fruity 
distinct  from  above. 

Sugar  Swkbt. 

This  apple  I  received  from  Hingham.  Size,  medium ;  ovate ;  dull  yel* 
lowish,  molinin^  to  a  russet ;  abundant  bearer ;  ripe,  September,  October ; 
a  very  rich  bakmg  apple ;  flesh,  breaking  and  juicy,    (b.  Y.  Ftench.) 

SwxsT  Bjellflowsb. 

Batter,  qf  lOMe. 

There  are  two  apples  cultivated  in  Southern  Ohio  under  this  name. 
We  append  Mr.  Smst's  descriptions.  Fruit,  large,  globular,  flattened  at 
base,  slightly  ribbed ;  lemon  yellow,  slight  blush  in  sun,  numerous  light 
and  dark  specks;  calyx,  closed;  basin,  ribbed;  stem,  long,  slender; 
cavity,  deep ;  core,  open ;  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  whitish  yellow,  breaking, 
juicy,  slightly  sub-acid.    October,  November, 

Syfe$i  B&Gflower  of  WyandoU  County.  —  Frut^  large,  globular, 
slightly  conical;  light  yellow,  dark  cloudy  flakes  and  reddish 
specks ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  large,  partlr  closed ;  basin,  shal- 
low; core,  small,  compact;  seeds,  small;  flesh,  white,  tender,  sweet 
November,  December.  There  is  also  a  Sweet  Gilliflower,  which  closely 
resttnbles  this,  and  may  prove  identical. 

SwKET  Pippin. 

ICoore't  Sweetmg,  |     Red  Sweet  Pippin,  qf  JndicMM, 

Pooad  Sweet,  qf  tome  W0Kt. 

Fruit,  medium  to  laree,  round,  flattened ;  yellow  striped  and  mostly 
covered  with  red,  white  bloom ;  stem,  short;  cavity,  deep;  calyx,  closed ; 
basin,  broad;  core,  small*  flesh,  firm,  rather  dry,  sweet,  good  baking. 
December  to  February.  There  is  also  a  Sweet  Pippin  grown  in  South 
Ohio,  which  is  globular,  pale  green,  tender,  juicy,  open  texture,  sweet. 
Early  Winter. 
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Sweet  Winesaf. 

From  Clark  County,  Ohio.  Fruit,  Urge,  roundish  flattened,  rough  skin, 
greenish  yellMr  with  blotches  of  dark  green;  calyx,  medium;  basin, 
open ;  stem,  snort ;  core  and  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  yellowish  white  teiideri 
mild  sub-add,  almost  sweet    Noyember,  December. 

Spice  Busbet. 

BwMt  RMMt,  <g 


Fruit,  below  medium,  roundish  flattened;  light  yellow  russet,  numerous 
small  fine  dots;  exposed  to  sun,  carmine  and  vellow  bronzed ;  stem,  slen- 
der; cavity,  narrow;  calyx,  closed;  basin,  shallow;  core,  Urffe,  some- 
what hollow ;  seeds,  ovate ;  flesh,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yeUow,  fine 
mined,  juicy,  slightly  sweet,  aromatic;  "very  good.**  December  to 
March. 

Tewksburt  Blubh. 

Tewksbvry  Wiater  Blurii,     |     Fiak't  WftwHing. 

From  New  Jersey.  Tree,  rapid,  rather .  upright  growth,  very  pro- 
ductive, always  fair,  great  keeper.  Fruit,  snuul,  round  ovate  fiattened ; 
yellowish  green,  with  minute  russet  dots  and  occasionally  a  red  cheek ; 
stem,  dender ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  shallow ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  light 
brown ;  fiesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  firm,  tender,  sub-acid.  January  to 
August. 

TowvaivD. 

From  Pennsylvania.  Tree,  moderate  spreading  growth,  abundant  early 
bearer.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  pale  yellow,  overspread  and  streaked 
with  red  in  sun,  marblings  of  russet  at  stem,  gra3rish  white  dots  rough, 
blue  bloom ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed,  segments  narrow 
in  divisions;  basin,  abrupt,  medium;  core,  medium;  seeds,  ovate; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  breaking,  rather  dry,  sub-acid ;  **  very  good." 
September. 

Trumbull  Swebtiwo. 

Featon  Sweetinf . 

From  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish  flat- 
tened ;  pale  yellow,  slight  blush  and  red  spots ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ; 
calyx,  large;  basin,  deep;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet;  "very 
good. '    September  to  November. 

VntGnaA  Grebitiho. 

Fruit,  large,  roundish  oval,  flattened  at  eads,  slightly  angular;  dull  green- 
ish yellow,  brownish  in  sun,  scattered  brown  specks  with  whitish  green 
circb  suJQTused  around  them;  stem,  medium;  cavity,  acuminate;  calyx, 
large,  short  segments ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  long  ovate ;  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  mild  subn-acid ;  not  quite  *' very  good.'*  December  to  March.  £^ 
teemed  at  the  South  as  a  keeper. 
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Waddel's  Hall. 

Another  Southern  imrily.  Fruit,  medium,  oblong;  dull  greenuih  yel- 
low atriped  with  red ;  fledi»  whitish,  sub-eoid ;  great  keqper. 

Walworth. 

TerBumt,     |     Ijogt  Gddoi  Pippin. 

From  New  Jersey.  Fruit,  lar^,  roundish  conical ;  clear  yellow,  bright 
red  in  sun,  dotted  with  greeniui  russet  specks;  stem,  short,  sdender; 
calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin,  furrowed ;  core,  large,  open ;  seeds,  plump ; 
flesh,  yellowish  wute,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.  October.  (Hoy.  Mag.) 
We  suspect  this  an  old  yariety  under  anew  name. 

Walpolb. 

From  Massachusetts.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  tiering  to  the  eye ;  yellow 
with  bright  red  stripes,  deepest  in  sun  and  yellowish  specks ;  stem,  short ; 
cavity,  open ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  slightly  ridged ;  core,  large,  open ; 
seeds,  large ;  flesh,  yellowish  tinged  wim  pmk,  tender,  juicy,  brisk  sub- 
acid. August  and  September.  (Hoy.  Mag.)  The  following  description  of 
the  Sparhawk  is  from  B.  V.  French,  Esq.  We  suspect  the  two  identical. 
The  Sparhawk  originated  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  is  known  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Sparhawk,  on  whose  farm  it  was  found  as  the  '^  GhUl "  Apple.  It 
was  introduced  to  our  Society  by  A.  De  Copen,  of  Dorchester,  and  the 
Society  gave  it  the  name  of  Sparhawk.  It  is  a  large  Apple ;  oblate ;  skin 
smooth  and  glossy  ;  color,  yellowish  ground,  striped  with  red ;  abundant 
bearer ;  the  size,  color,  and  gloss,  serve  to  give  it  a  desirable  appearance ; 
flesh,  firm,  with  a  sprightly  acid ;  highly  desirable  for  cooking,  and  is 
ripe  September,  October,  but  will  keep  longer ;  it  will  class  well  with  the 
20  oz.  Pippin. 

Wklls'  Sweeting. 

From  Newburgh,  N.  Y.   Tree,  strong,  upright  growth.  Fruit,  medium, 
roundish ;  dull  hght  green,  brownish  red  cheek ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx, 
small;  basin,  shtOlow;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy  sweet;  "very  good. 
Nov.  to  Jan. 

Wells. 

Boganj  I     Striped  R.  L  QreeMfaif, 

Kogliflh  Winter  Bad  aireak,  qfaoHU,     |     Well  Apple. 

An  old  variety,  probably  originally  from  Maryland.  It  is  much  grown 
in  Central  and  Southern  Ohio,  as  Wells ;  hence  we  give  the  name.  It  is 
only  good  on  strong  day  soil.  Fruity  l^rge,  roundish,  narrowing  to  the 
eye ;  yellowish  green,  streaked  and  blotched  with  red ;  calyx,  closed ; 
basin,  shallow;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  sub-acid ;  "very 
good."  Nov.  to  March.  The  trees  grow  vigorously,  spreadinjj  lops,  slen- 
der branches,  bear  abundantly  every  year.  There  is  also  a  **  Cook*8  Well 
Apple,"  grown  in  Indiana,  that  originated  in  Ohio.  It  is  a  great  and 
regular  bearer,  small  size,  largest  at  blossom  end ;  stem,  slender ;  flesh, 
"  good ;"  keeps  well. 
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WxsTBBN  Spy. 

From  Soutfl«ni  Ohio.  Tree,  vigorous,  slender,  spreading.  Fruit, 
Urge,  roundish  flattened;  pale  yellow,  with  nd,  becoming  bril- 
liant on  sunny  side,  small  white  specks';  stem,  short;  eayitj,  narrow; 
calyx,  Large :  basin,  deep ;  flesh,  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  sharp  sub-acid ; 
"  very  good.    Dec.  to  March. 

White  Swk£Tiko. 

WethariU'ft  Wbite  8wMtii^[. 

From  New  Jersey.  Tree,  rigofous  *,  prodnctiTe  on  liffht  soih.  fVuit^ 
large,  roundish  oblong;  pale  yellow;  stem,  short;  fieeo,  white,  sweety 
valued  for  baking  and  for  stock.    Sep. 

Whitewatke  Swxxt. 

From  Southern  Ohio.  Fruity  medium,  round :  bright  yellow,  with  dark 
spots;  stem,  short:  calyx,  slightly  sunk;  flesn,  yellowish,  firm,  juicy, 
iweet ;  keeps  till  May.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Whitb  Skbk-ho-fxjbthbb. 

PomnieBoTml,  o/«Nii«,     I     Fonod  Royml, 
Ftawhiiig  ae«k*ao*fwtlMr. 

From  Long  Island.  Tree,  healthy,  cot  strong  grower ;  abundant,  not 
regular  bearer.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish  oblong,  conical,  uneven 
or  waived  surface ;  yellowish  green,  rarely  a  faint  brownish  blush,  smaU 
brownish  dots,  light  shade  of  green  sufiused  around  underneath  skin ; 
stem,  slender ;  cavity,  irregular,  acuminate  ^  basin,  broad,  abrupt^  furrow- 
ed; core,  open;  flesn,  fine  grained,  very  juicy,  tender,  sub-acid;  "best" 
Nov.  to  Feb. 

White  Juneatino. 

JUaeadn^,     1     Owent*  GoMm  Beaatj, 
Caroline,        |     Early  May, 
Garotina,  qftome. 

Foreign.  Its  early  maturity,  its  chief  merit  Tree,  fiiir,  upright 
growth,  moderately  productive.  Fruit, small ;  pale  green,  marbled  shffhtly 
with  a  darker  shada  small  russet  dots  ;  stem,  medium ;  cavity,  shaUow ; 
calyx,  closed ;  broad  basin ;  seeds,  dark  brown ;  tfesh,  white,  tender,  juicy, 
sub-acid.    Last  of  June,  early  July. 

White  Spanish  Rbihbttb. 

Reinette  Blanche  d^Eqjagae,     I     D'Etpagne, 

De  Ratteaa,  |     Ooncombre  Ancten. 

Foreign.  Probably  the  parent  of  Fall  Pippia  Fruity  ^'^g^t  roundish 
Oblong,  sometimes  ribbed;  calyx,  large,  open  ;  basin,  deep,  irregular ;  stem, 
half  inch  long ;  cavity,  even ;  color,  yellowish  green ;  flesh,  yeUowish 
white,  crisp,  sharp  sub-acid ;  valued  for  cooking.    Nov.  to  Feb. 
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les 


Wb^  (  Rambo. 


Oonsiderablj  firown  and  esteemed  in  Central  Southern  Ohio.  Fruit 
Wge,  roundisn,  flattened  at  ends ;  skin,  rough,  yellow,  russet  dots  ana 
ipota,  which,  in  sun,  are  of  a  reddish  tinge ;  stem,  stout ;  cavity,  broad, 
tpen ;  calyx,  large,  segments,  in  divisions ;  basin,  large,  open,  deep ;  core, 
small ;  seeds,  round  ovate,  plump ;  flesh,  yellowish,  rather  coarse,  break- 
ing, mild  sub-aAi'd ;  "  very  good.       Nov.  to  Feb. 

WiNTBB   HaRTST. 

Fruity  large,  conical,  slightly  ribbed;  pale  yellow;  Btem,  short;  flesh, 
yeUowishy  firxxi,  tender,  juicy.    Dec  to  April    (Hov.  Mag.) 


WlLUA^ 

Wniiam's  FkTorite,  ]     Wllliuiit'  Bed, 

Williams' r^Torite  Red,      |     WBliaim*  Birif  Bed, 

WillianiB'  Early. 

From  Mass.  Tree,  medium  growth ;  shoots,  reddish  brown.  Fruit, 
medium  to  large,  oblong ;  fine  clear  red,  very  dark  in  sun ;  calyx,  closed ; 
basin,  narrow;  stem,  slender;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender;  "very 
good."    Aug. 
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Under  these  names  we  have  examined  ppecimens,  and  although  there  is 
a  slight  difference,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  onhr  from  raried  location 
and  soil.  The  variety  came  from  New  Jersey,  tt  is  esteemed  for  or- 
charding on  rich  bottom  lands  or  prairie?,  beinp  a  good  bearer,  great  keeper, 
and  valuable  for  Southern  exportation.  Fruit,  above  medium  to  large, 
roundish  ;  dull  yellow,  striped,  splashed  or  mottled  with  light  and  dark 
red;  calyx  and  basin,  medium;  stem,  generally  shorty  slender;  cavity, 
roundish  acuminate ;  core,  rather  small ;  seeds,  oblong  pyriform ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  rather  dry,  breaking,  mild  sub-ackl;  not  quite  'Wery  good." 
Dec.  to  May. 


William  Pknn. 

A  native  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania.  Rather  large,  roundish  oblate, 
slightly  conical ;  color,  grayish,  delicately  mottled,  and  striped  with  red 
on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  with  numerous  white  specks,  m  the  centre 
of  which,  is  a  minute  russet  dot ;  stc  m,  short,  not  very  stout,  sometimes 
fleshy,  inserted  in  an  open,  rather  deep,  russeted  cavity ;  basin,  sometimes 
wide  and  shallow,  usually  narrow,  rather  deep  and  furrowed;  flesh, 
greenish  yellow,  juicy,  with  a  delicious  Spitzenberg  aroma ;  quality, ''  very 
good,"  if  not  *'  best ;"  represented  as  being  an  abundant  bearer.  ( W 
D.  B.) 
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WiNSLOW. 


From  YirgmuL  Vnut^  ^g^,  globular,  flattened  at  ban,  rounded 
towards  calyx ;  dark  and  light  red,  somewhat  streaked,  little  russet  near 
caljz,  light  brown  specks,  and  dark  flakes ;  cal^z,  open,  segments,  short  j 
basin,  eznanded;  stem,  shorty  slender;  cavity,  narrow,  rather  deep; 
core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  plump,  dark  brown ;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
tender,  juicy,  snb-aoid.    Fall  and  early  winter.    (A,  H.  Ernst's,  Ms.) 

WiMe  SWEBTINO. 

Fruit,  small,  round,  flattened;  light  and  dark  red  indistinctly  striped  on 
light  yellow ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin,  broad,  deep ;  stem,  long ;  cayity, 
narrow ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate ;  flesh,  reddish  yellow,  dry,  sweety 
productive.    Winter. 

Winter  Pkarmadt. 

This  is  distinct  from,  and  far  inferior  to  the  Herefordshire  Pearmain. 
Fruit,  medium,  oblong  oyate;  dull  red  on  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  slender; 
eayity,  narrow ;  basin,  small ;  flesh,  greenish  yellow,  not  juicy,  tender, 
tub-add  ;  not  quite  ^  very  good."    December  to  March. 

Yost. 
Bather  large,  roundish,  oblate,  beautifully  striped  and  delioately  mottled 
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with  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  stem,  short;  wide  deep  cavity;  flesh, 
yellowiah,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant  flavor ;  *'  very  good"  quality.    (W.  D.  B.) 

Yacht. 

Medium,  roundish ;  striped  with  red  of  various  hues  on  yellowish 
ground;  stem,  half  an  inch  long;  cavity,  open,  obtuse;  basin,  very 
Siallow,  plaited ;  flesh,  fine  texture,  tender,  pleasant  flavor ;  ^  very  good. ' 
(W.  D.  B.) 

York  Imperial. 

Johnxm's  Fine  Winter. 

From  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  Sise,  rather  below  medium ;  tmn- 
oated-oval,  an^lar ;  the  unexposed  side  is  mottled  and  striped,  so  as  to 
present  a  grayish  red  aspect  on  a  greenish  yellow  CTOund,  and,  on  the 
sonny  side,  the  color  is  a  dull  crimson ;  stem,  short  and  moderately  stout ; 
cavity,  wide,  and  rather  deep ;  calyx,  small,  closed,  and  set  in  a  deep, 
wide,  plaited  basin;  flesh,  greenish  white,  tender,  crisp,  juicy;  flavor, 
pleasant  and  agreeably  saccharine ;  quality,  at  least  "gooc^  to  many  tastes 
''very good:'    (W.  D.  B.) 


CLASS  Ul—nhwarihy  of  CuUivatiom. 

Alfriston. 

Foreign ;  large,  oblong,  pale  green,  orange  in  san,  flesh  crisp,  acid ;  October, 
Deoeniber. 

^MXRiOAK  Pippin. 

OmMMoae,        )     dreen  Brerlasling. 

Median,  roandiah  flattened,  doll  green,  patdies  of  doll  red,  fleih  while,  firm, 
aoid ;  Jannary  to  June. 

AUOUSTINB. 

American ;  large,  conical,  red  striped  on  yellow,  flesh  sweet,  dry  ;  August 

AXTRORA. 

Dimlap'f  Aorora. 

American ;  large,  red  striped  on  yellow,  roundUih  ovate,  AM  yellowidi,  snb- 
aoid;  early  winter. 

AuruMir  Romanitb. 

Amolcan  ;  medium,  roond,  red,  flesh  yellow ;  September 
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Babr. 


Amerioan ;  medium,  loandiah,  oblong,  red  striped  on  greenidi  yellow,  fledi 
greenlA  white,  poor. 

Barvhilt. 

Ameriean ;  small,  ooidcal,  jellow  striped  with  red,  fleih  white,  tough,  dry ; 
October,  November. 

BsAUTT  OF  America. 

Large,  ronndiah,  jQattened,  yellow  with  bltuh  oheek,  flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
poor  bearer ;  November  to  Jannary. 

Bbautt  of  thb  Wbst. 

Large,  round,  red  striped  on  greenish  yellow,  flesh  coarse,  sweet ;  October, 
November. 

Bbautt  or  Ksvt. 

Foreign ;  large,  ronndish,  greenish  yellow,  striped  with  porpled  red,  flesh 
tender,  inierior ;  October,  November. 

Bedfobdbhirb  FouNDLDra. 
Foreign ;  large,  ronndish,  green,  flesh  yellowish,  add ;  November,  December. 

Blxnhbim  Pippin. 

nenheim  Orange,        |     Woodttock  PIppiii. 

Foreign ;  large,  ronndish,  yellow  and  dull  red,  fleA  ydlowtah,  swwl,  diy  ; 
October,  November. 

Black  Annbtti. 
Amerioaa ;  small«  ronndish,  dack  red ;  November. 

Black  Ladt  Applb. 

ApiNoir. 

Foreign  \  smal!,  rtnmdMi,  blackiah  red,  flesh  white,  stained  ;  November  to 
March. 

Black  GhLLLnrLOWBR. 

Large,  oblong  conical,  dull  reddish  purple,  flesh  greenish  white,  dry,  snb- 
aeid,poor;  November  to  March. 

BORBDORFFBR. 

Bondod^  I     King  QMngt  the  lUrd, 

Qaeen's. 

Foreign ;  medium,  ronndish  oval,  pale  yellow,  with  red  cheek,  flesh  yellowish 
white  crisp,  snb-acid  ]  November,  December. 
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BoBOViThA.1. 

Foreign ;  mediom,  roundiah,  pide  giwsn,  rtriped  wd,  flerii  white,  eab^cid; 
Aagost,  September. 

Buff. 

American ;  Ur«J,  roundish  flattened,  yellow,  oTenprad  with  red,  flesh  yel- 
lowish, spongy ;  Norember,  Mircb. 

BULLKT. 

American ;  medium,  oblong,  bright  red  on  yellow,  flesh  li^t  yellow,  inferiort 
January  to  June. 

CBAin>LKR. 

Winter  CiMiidlcr. 

American  •  large,  loundish,  imperfect,  duU  red  on  yellow,  flesh  greenish 
ivhite,  sub^tfid ;  NoTember,  Fefcniary. 

Carouns. 

Foreign ;  medium,  round,  yeUow,  streaked  with  red,  flesh  flnn,  acid ;  Novem- 
ber, February. 

Cathsad. 

C^lbead  Greenng,     t     Rooad  GftlaheML 

Lar«  roundish,  yellowish  green,  flesh  white,  coarse,  sharp  acid  ;  October, 
November.  There  w  another  one  of  this  name  equally  worthleas,  same  shape, 
but  striped  yellow  and  red. 

Catukr. 

QngMn,         I     WiBter  Grixoa. 

Medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  red  in  son,  fleA  pale  yeUow.  nearly 
■weet,  for  cider ;  October,  December, 

Cash  Swkkt. 

American ;  nedlun,  round  conical,  Ught  red,  flesh  i^te,  ooans,0w«et»dry ; 
October,  Norember. 

Chseseborough  RnssKT. 

HinrwdRMiel.        I     York  Rnwei,  «f  Joa^ 

AmsrioaD ;  large,  conical,  thin  russet  on  greenish  yellow,  flesh  greenish  whit^ 
ooaiK,  dry,  subacid ;  October,  Norember. 

Cos,  OR  Caaa. 

American ;  large,  roundish,  greenlA  yellow,  led  sAreaka,  flesh  while,  tender, 
snb^cid,  December  to  March. 
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CORNffiH   GiLLIFLOWXR. 

Gonuih  July  ilower,     |     Pomme  Begelftot, 
Egg  Top,  of  iome. 

Foreign ;  medium,  oblong  ovate,  pale  jellowidi  green,  brown  cheek,  fleih 
yellowim,  acid ;  November  to  February. 

Connecticut  Summkr  Sweet. 

American  ;  medium,  roundish,  yellow  and  red  striped,  flesh  yellowish,  sweet, 
tough ;  August. 

Cranbsrrt  Pippin. 

American ;  above  medium,  roundish,  clear  yellow,  red  cheek,  flesh  white, 
juicy,  sub-acid ;  November,  December. 

Donnelan's  Seedling. 

American  ;  medium,  roundish,  greenlFh  yellow,  dull  red  stripes,  flesh  yellow- 
ish, dry,  sub-acid ;  September. 

.    DowNTON  Pippin. 

DowntoD  Golden  Fipphi,     I     Knight's  Golden  Pippin, 

Elton  Pippin. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish,  yellow,  flesh  yellowish,  sharp  aoid ;  October, 
Noveml^. 

DuMELoVs  Seedling. 

Damelow's  Ck-ab,     |     WelUo^ton  Apfrie. 

Foreiffu ;  medium,  round,  yellow  with  blush  red,  brown  spots,  flesh  yellow, 
acid ;  November  to  March. 

DCMPLING. 

Grooked  Limb  Pippin,     I     French  Pippin,  cf  Indiana^ 
Watson's  Dninpling. 

Large,  roundish,  oblong,  light  yellow,  blush  in  son,  flesh  white,  indilTerent ; 
October,  December. 

Dutch  Codlin. 

Ch'ahner's  Large. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish,  oblong,  pale  yellow,  orange  in  sun,  flesh  white,  sab- 
acid;  October,  December. 

Egg  Top. 

Eve,  I     Boanil  Top, 

.  Sheep  Nose,  <f  fom«,     |     Wme,  of  tome  WtsL 

Foreign :  medium,  oblong  ovate,  pale  yellow,  striped  with  red,  flesh  yellow* 
Ui  white,  tender,  inferior ;  November  to  February. 

Easter  Pippin. 

Toung*s  Lonjg  Keeper,     I     Ironstone  Pippin. 
Claremont  Pippin,  |     French  Ok-ab. 

Foreiffn ;  medium,  roundish,  deep  green,  brownish  blush,  flesh  greeaiflii,  in- 
ferior ;  November  to  June. 

8 
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Fall  Chsbse. 

OkncMtcr  Ghe«M,     ]     Saminer  CheeM. 

Amerioan :  m«diam  to  large,  roundish,  greeoiflh  yellow,  !liiih  of  red  In  mi 
fledi  crisp,  often  mealy  ;  September  to  November. 

Fama  Gusta. 

Foreign ;  large,  conical,  pale  green,  flesh  white,  acid ;  October. 

Fbrris. 

American  ;  mediomt  roundish,  red,  sub-acid,  new,  bat  surpaased  by  many 
othen;  November  to  February. 

FSNNOUILLBT   RoUGB. 
Black  Tom,     |     Bardin. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish,  dark  red,  flesh  firm ;  Norember  to  Juiiiaiy. 

Fbknouillbt  Oris.. 

Pommfl  d'Anw,      |     Caraway  Rimet. 

Foreign  ;  small,  roundish,  russet  on  yellow,  flesh  firm,  acid. 

Flowbr  of  Kbnt. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish,  flattened,  dull  yellow  and  red,  flesh  greenish  yel- 
low, coarse,  sab-acid ;  October,  January. 

Gault's  Bellflower. 

American ;  large,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  flesh  white,  coarse ;  October,  De- 
cember. 

Gloucester  Whitb. 

American ;  medium,  roundish,  oblong,  bright  yellow,  black  patches,  flesh 
breaking,  dry ;  October,  November. 

Goble  Russett. 

Sweet  Seek-no-rurlhcr. 

Medium  to  large,  oblong,  flattened,  yellow  ruisset,  marbled  with  red,  flesih 
whitish  yellow,  dry,  sweet ;  October,  December. 

Golden. 

American ;  medium,  roundish,  ribbed,  light  yellow,  flesh  yellowish,  acid ; 
Jnly. 


Golden  Reinbttb. 

7ellow'Oerman 

lall,  roundish,  _ 
mild  suS-acid ;  October,  January. 


Anrore,  |     Kirke'a  CMden  Reinette, 

Reinette,      |     Wyker  Pippin,  &e.,  &e. 

Foreiffn ;  small,  roundidi,  greenish  yellow,  a  little  red,  flesh  yellow, 
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GOLDKN   HaKTXT. 

Brandy  Apple. 

Foreigii :  small,  ronndiflh,  maset  on  yellow,  redduh  cheek,  iab-«oid ;  Noreiah 
tetolZHoh. 

GrOLDBN    PbARMAIV. 

Baokman*!  Peannain,     |     Dutch  Peannafaii 
RedBiuaeL 

Medium,  roandiah,  flattened,  red  nunet,  flesh  yellowish,  dry,  salhaoid ;  Not- 
ember,  December. 

GOODTBAR. 
Goodyear't  Seedling. 

American ;  new,  mediom,  roondish,  red,  flesh  joicy,  only  valoable  as  » 
keeper. 

GOYBRNOR. 

American ;  large,  yellowish,  tinged  with  red,  joicy,  acid,  cooking ;  OctoboTi 
Janiiary. 

Golden  Pippin. 

Ibglish  Golden  Pippin,     |     Old  Ctolden  Pippin,  Jtc.,  fa., 
Eleven  other  names. 

Foreign ;  small,  ronnd;  yellow,  with  irregular  russet  marblings ;  stem,  long, 
slender ;  basin,  shallow  ;  flesh,  yellow,  fine  grained,  sub-acid,  sprightly ;  De- 
cember to  March.  There  is  an  '*  English  Golden  Pippin  "  grown  at  the  west, 
which  is  large,  oval,  basin  deep,  entirely  distinct  ih>m  above. 

Grand  Sachbm. 
Large,  roundish,  ribbed,  dull  red,  flesh  white,  dry ;  September. 

Giant: 

American ;  large,  roondlsh,  dull  red  striped,  flesh,  greenish  white,  tender; 
'•'  good." 

Hannah. 

American ;  medium,  conical,  pale  yellow  and  dnll  red,  flesh  white,  dry ;  Oo. 
tober,  November. 

Hawthorndht. 

White  Hawthomden. 

Foreign ;  above  medium,  roundish  flattened,  pale  -elkm,  Idnih  In  mn,  flMh 
white,  acid ;  October,  November. 

Hepfbr. 

American ;  small,  roundish,  yellow,  flesh  dry. 
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HOABT   MOKHINO* 

Dainty  Apple,     |^     Downy, 
Sun  Ruwling'i. 

Fordgn ;  large,  roandiflh,  red  striped  on  yellow,  fleah  pinldah  ;  October,  ])•» 
oember. 

Heterich. 
Amerioan ;  medium,  round,  jellow,  flesh  whitish,  acid ;  Norember,  January. 

HOLLAKDBURGH. 

Hollandbory. 

Medium,  roundish,  flattened,  red  on  yellow,  flesh  white,  sour ;  December, 
Febmaiy. 

Irish  Psaoh  Apple. 

Early  Crofuin. 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish,  conical,  yellowish,  streaked  with  red,  flesh  whit- 
ish, watery ;  September,  October. 

Kane. 

Oane,     |     Gain. 

American ;  medium,  roundish,  striped  crimson,  flesh  yellowish,  beantiftil  to 
look  at ;  Autumn. 

Kerry  Pippin. 

Edmonton's  Aromatic. 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish,  oval,  yellow,  streaked  with  red,  flesh  firm« 
crisp  ;  September,  October.    . 

Keim. 

New:  American;  small,  roundish,  conical,  yellowish  white,  flesh  white, 
«  good.'' 

KEin'isH  Fill  Basket. 

Potter's  Large  Grey  Seedling,     )     Lady  de  Grey's. 

Foreign :  large,  roundish,  ribbed,  yellowish,  brownish  blush,  flesh  tender ; 
October,  January. 

Kenriok's  Autumn. 

American ;  large,  roundish,  yellowish,  green,  striped  red,  fledi  white,  add ; 
September. 

KiLHAM  Hill.. 
American ;  large,  roundish,  ribbed,  pale  yellow  and  red,  flesh  dry ;  Septembeaci 
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Kino  of  thb  Pippins. 

Hmmwhire  Yellow. 

Oftoi  grown  west  u  Gravenstein.    Medium,  ronnduih,  oblong,  yellow  «nd 
red  splamed,  flesh  white,  slightly  sweet,  not  agreeable  ;  October,  Noyember. 

KiRKS^s  Lord  Nelson. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish,  red  on  pale  yellow,  flesh  firm,  juioy,  aoid ;  Octo- 
ber, December. 

Labibs'  Blush. 
American ;  medinm,  yellow,  with  red  blush,  flesh  diy. 

ttABY   FiNOBR. 
Sheep  Noee. 

If  edinm,  oblong,  pale  yellow,  fidnt  blnsh,  flesh  flrm,  watery ;  NoTcmber,  De- 
cember. 

Lanb  Sweet. 

Small,  ronndifih,  flattened,  yellow  with  red,  flesh  yellowish,  dry ;  Noyember. 

Lemon  Pippin. 

Kirke's  Lemon  Pippin. 

Foreign ;  medinm,  oyal,  pale  greenish  yellow,  flesh  flrm,  sab-acid ;  October, 
January. 

Long  Island  Russet. 

Medium,  roundiah  oblong,  dull  yellowish  rusBet,  flesh  greenish,  dry ;  Decem- 
ber, MarclL 

Loan's  English  Pearmain. 

Small,  roundish  conical,  dull  red  and  russet,  flesh  flrm,  almost  worthy  cul- 
ture ;  September,  October. 

Lohoville's  Kernel. 

Sam's  Grab. 

Foreign ;  below  medium,  oyal,  flattened,  brownish  red  on  yellow,  flesh  flrm, 
sub-acid ;  August,  September. 

Long  John. 

American ;  large,  conical,  greenish  yellow,  flesh  yellowish  white,  dry,  great 
keeper. 

Lucombe's  Seedling. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish  conical,  yellow  spotted  with  red  in  sun,  flesh  wliit- 
ish,  flrm,  cooking  ;  October,  December. 

Luce's  Earlt  Job. 

American ;  small,  round,  bright  red  on  yellow,  flesh  crisp,  inferior;  September. 
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Manx's  Codliv. 

Indi  Pitcher,     |     FVith  Pitcher. 

Foreign ;  imwHwin.  ronndidi^  oblong,  pala  yellow,  red  ofaeek  in  mm,  oooUng 
only ;  Angust 

Margil. 

White  Margil. 

Foreign ;  small,  roondia:,  dall  yellow,  streaked  with  red,fledi  white,  tender ; 
early  mnter. 

Marblb  SwssTiNa. 

Virginia  Sweet,     |     Uclntire't  Sweeting. 

American :  medinm  to  large,  roundish  ovate,  marbled,  dnll  red  and  yellow, 
flesh  sweet,  dry  ;  NoTember,  February. 

May  Sbek*no-furthsr. 

May  Apple. 

Oniwaxdly  like  Pryor's  Bed;  flesh  dry,  coarse,  only  yalncd  as  «  keeper,  ddn 
ttdok. 

Mauck. 

Large,  greenish  yellow,  blush  in  sun,  ooaical,  flesh  "  good." 

MXNAQSRE. 
Menagerie. 

Foreign ;  large,  flat,  pale  yellow ;  September  to  January. 

Monstrous  Pippin. 

Gloria  Mondi,  I     New  Tork  Gloria  Moadi, 

American  Mammoth,    |     Ox  Apple, 
Baltimore  Pippin. 

Very  large,  greenish  yellow,  roundish,  flesh  white,  acid ;  October,  December 

Mother  Davies. 

Medium,  round,  oblong,  greenish  yellow,  little  red,  flesh  crisp,  "  good ;''  Oc- 
tober, November. 

Molasses. 

Batter. 

American  ;  small,  ronndiab,  red,  dry,  sweet ;  October. 

Milam. 

Harrigaa,       |     Winter  Pearmam,  ^  tome. 

American  ;  small  to  medium,  r'^undish,  greenish  yellow,  striped,  dnll  red, 
flash  greenish,  insipid ;  December  March. 
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MUBPST. 

MarphT't  Red,     (     Jack  ICnxphy. 

-Amerioan:  large,  ronndiah,  oblong,  pale  and  dark  red  streaked,  fleah 
greenidi  white,  "  good ;"  November,  February. 

Newark  KiKa. 

HincScman. 

American ;  medinm,  conical,  red  on  greenlah  yellow,  fledi  tender,  little 
more  than  good  ;  Noyember  to  February. 

Norfolk  Bsaufin. 

Read's  Baker,     |     Cauhead  Beanfin. 

Foreign ;  large,  flat,  dull  red  on  greenish,  flesh  anb-acid,  good  drying ; 
November  to  May. 

Nonsuch. 

English  Nonsuch. 

Foreign :  medium,  flat,  greenish  yellow,  with  dull  brick  red,  fleah  white ; 
October,  November. 

Old  English  Codlin. 

English  Codlin. 

Large,  oblong,  ooidcaJ,  lemon  yellow,  flesh  white,  tender,  oooUng;  July 
to  November. 

Old  Rotal  Russbt. 

Leather  Goat  Russet 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish,  gray  russet  on  green,  fleah  greeniah  white, 
sharp  sub-acid  ;  November,  February. 

Old  Nonpareil. 

Non  Pareille. 

Foreign ;  medium,  flat,   yellowish  reddish  brown,  fleah  firm,  crisp,  poor 
bearer ;  December,  January. 

OSLIN. 
Arbroath  Pippin. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish,  pale  yellowish,  flesh  firm,  crisp,  acid ;  August. 

Parson's  Early. 

American ;  medium  or  above,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  flesh  yellowiah  white, 
sharp,  pub-acid  ;  Au^Rt,  September. 
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PXNNOOK. 

Pomme  Ruf e,  ^  tome  HVft,     {     Large  Bomuute, 
Big  Romattiie,  I     Bed  Pennock, 

PcnnocK's  Bed  Winter,  I     Prolific  Beaoty, 

Neieley'i  winter. 

American ;  larffe,  roondlah,  conicali  aogalar,  doll  red,  littte  yellow,  fledi 
coarse,  dry  rot  \  l^oTember  to  March 

PoLLT  Bright. 
Beeembles  Maiden-s  Blnah,  sharp  acid ;  September,  October. 

Pound. 
Large,  roundish,  oblong,  yellowish  green,  coarse,  po<v  ;  October,  Jaanary. 

PoMME  DE  Robe. 

Large,  roandish,  flattened,  red  on  yellow,  small  dots,  flesh  white,  ooarse,  add; 
December,  February. 

Pribstlbt. 

Priestley's  American,     |     Bed  Cathead. 

Lar^,  roandish,  oblong,  dall  red,  streaks  of  yellowish  green,  flesh  greenish 
white,  inferior ;  December  to  March. 

Quaker  Pippin. 
American ;  medium,  greenish  yellow,  very  acid ;  October. 

Red  and  Green  Sweet. 

Prince's  Red  and  Oreen  Sweet,     I     lArge  Bed  Sweetinf , 

Bed  Bough. 

American ;  very  large,  oblong  conical,  green  and  red  striped,  flesh  sweet 
poor ;  August,  September. 

^  Red  Inoestrie. 

Foreign ;  small,  oblong  ovate,  yellow  marbled  with  red,  flesh  firm,  sprightly ; 
September,  October. 

Red  Gilliflowbr. 

Bed  Seek-no^orther,     |     Harkness'  New  AiTorite. 

American ;  medium,  oblong  conical,  fine  red,  flesh  white,  mUd  8ulHU>id ; 
November  to  January. 

Red  Calyhle. 

Bed  Winter  Oalville,  I     Galville  Booge, 

CalTille  Bonge  d'Hiver,       |     Spice,  qf  tome  Wed. 

Foreign ;  above  medium,  roundish  oblong,  pale  red,  dark  red  in  sun,  fledi 
tender,  poor ;  November,  February. 
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Red  Bxllflowbb. 

Bed  Bdle  Flenr,  I     Belle  Fleur, 

Belle  Fleor  Rouge,        |     Striped  Belle  ilenr,  nf  tome. 

Foreien ;  large,  oblong  conical,  greeniah  yellow,  covered  and  striped  with 
led,  fleflh  white  dry  ;  November,  January. 

Red  Strsak. 

Herefordahire  Red  Streak,     |     Seadamoos  Grab. 

Foreign ;  medinm,  roondish,  red,  yellow  streaks,  flesh  yellow,  dry,  cider  only; 
Oetobor,  C>eoember. 

Btmkr. 

Foreign ;  above  medium,  roundish,  flattened,  clear  red,  glossy,  flesh  white, 
sharp,  acid  ;  October,  December. 

Roseau  d'Automne. 

Roseau,  inoorreoCly,  ^  tome. 

Foreign ;  medinm,  roundish  ovate,  flat  at  base,  yellow,  blush  red  cheek,  fleidi 
yellowish,  crisp,  acid  ;  November  to  January. 

Roseau. 
Foreign ;  large,  dark  red,  irregular  in  size  and  form,  unprofltablei 

Rule's  Summer  Sweetinq. 
American  ;  medium,  oblong,  yellow,  poor  ;  August. 

RrvER. 

American ;  medium,  oblate-ribbed,  red  striped  on  yellowish  green,  flesh  green* 
ish  white,  coarse  ;  July,  August. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil. 

New  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish,  deep  red  on  yellowish  green,  flesh  firm,  acid  ; 
Noveml^r  to  February. 

Shippen's  Russet. 

Large,  roundish,  flattened,  russet  on  greenish  yellow,  flesh  white,  spongy, 
add ;  January  to  March. 

Shiplet  Green. 

American ;  medinm,  oblong,  rusty  red,  acid ;  all  Winter ;  cooking  only. 

Skunk. 

Polecat. 

American ;  large,  flat,  dull  dark  red  on  yellow,  flesh  yellowish,  dry ;  Deoenii 
ber,  January. 

8* 
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Spring  Grove  Codliv. 

Foreign :  medium,  oblong  ronnded,  greeniah  yellow,  fledi  greenLdi,  mb-eeld, 
cooking ;  Angnst,  November. 

Sprivoxr^s  Sesdlino. 

American ;  Bmall,  oblong  oval,  dall  yellowiflh  green,  stripes  of  red,  fledi 
firm,  negative  ;  January  to  May. 

Spick  Sweetinq. 

Poor  bearei,  large,  roundish,  yellowigh,  flesh  firm,  sweet ;  Angnst,  September. 

Striped  Mohawk. 
Above  mediom,  rounds  red  striped  on  yellow,  flesh  dry,  poor ;  late  Antomn. 

Sugar  Loaf  Pippin. 

Sugar  Lo«r  Greening. 

Foreign :  large,  oblong  conical,  dnll  greenish  yellow,  brownish  hi  snn,  flesh 
"  good  'p  Augnst,  September. 

Summer  Golden  Pippin. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish  obloog,  yellow,  flesh  whitish,  Arm,  sweet ;  August, 
September. 

Summer  Rambour. 

Summer  Rambo,     (     Rambour  Flrane, 
Ramboor  d'Eie. 

Foreign ;  above  medium,  greeush  yellow,  streaked  with  red,  roundish,  flat* 
tened,  apt  to  be  mealy ;  August 

Summer  Russet. 

American  ;  small,  roundish  conical,  yellow,  partly  russeted,  sweet,  dry ; 
September. 

Sweet  and  Sour. 

Medium,  roundish,  flattened,  greenish,  only  valued  as  curiosity.  From  a  die 
eased  propagation. 

Surprise. 

Foreign ;  small,  round,  whitish  yellow,  flesh  stained  with  red ;  November, 
December. 

Sweet  Baldwin. 

American :  medium,  roundish,  deep  red  striped  on  yellow,  flesh  sweet,  dry  ; 
September,  October.  There  are,  we  think,  two  apples  grown  under  this  name, 
aa  Thomas  describes  one  as  "  nearly  first  rate,"  and  ripening  **  early  winter." 

Tart  Bough. 

Resembles  Early  Harvest  but  trees  more  rapid  In  growth,  and  ripens  ten 
days  later,  more  acid. 
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Tbansparbmt  ds  Zurioh. 

Small  or  medium,  beauty  its  only  merit,  waxen  white,  clear,  tranaliioeiit ; 
September. 

Thbmb  Red  Streak. 

American ;  medium,  round,  pale  green,  red  stripes,  flesh  sour.  Winter.  (Hot- 
Mag.) 

Twenty  Ounce  Pippin. 

Large,  roundish,  conical,  green,  poor,  very  distinct  from  Twenty  Ounce,  or 
Cayuga  Red  Streak. 

Victuals  and  Drikk. 

Big  Sweet,      |     Pompey. 

American ;  large,  oblong,  rough,  dull  yellow,  ruant  blush,  sweet,  dry ;  Octo- 
ber, January. 

Victorious  Reinstte. 

Reinette  Triomphante. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish  oblong,  pale  yellow,  rough  dots,  flesh  flrm,  suIhmU  ; 
December.  January. 

White  Doctor. 

« 

Small,  pyrimidal,  greenish  white,  sweet,  dry  \  September,  October. 

White  Calvtllb. 

White  Winter  CalTille,  I     American  White  Winter  Cnlyille, 

Otlville  Blanche  d'Hiver,        |     Niger. 

Foreign ;  above  medium,  roundish  flattened,  whitish  or  greenish  yellow,  flesh 
white,  negatire  ;  November,  February. 

White  Abtraghan. 

Transparent  de  HcMCorie,     |     Olace  de  Z^Iande. 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish  conical,  white  foint  streak  of  red,  flesh  white, 
dry,  poor ;  August 

Winter  Cheese. 

American ;  medium,  greenish,  with  stripes  of  dull  brownish  red  in  sun, 
mealy,  poor ;  December,  January. 

Willis  Sweet? 

Large,  roundish,  oblong  conical,  yellow,  marbled  with  dull  red,  flesh  whits^ 
sweet,  cooking ;  October,  November. 

WoRMSLET  Pippin. 

Knight's  Codlin. 
Foreign ;  medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  acid  ;  October,  November. 
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WiNTKR   QUSBH. 

Wiatar  QneeniDf . 

American ;  medliim,  conical,  crinuon  and  pale  red,  fleib  yellcwiah,  lalHMid; 
December. 

Ykllow  Inobstrik. 
Foreign ;  amall,  clear  yellow,  crivp^  spicy,  not  valued ;  October. 

YORKBHIRB   GrBXNIMO. 

Foreign :  larse,  ronndiah  flattened,  dull  dark  green,  striped  with  dull  red, 
fleih  greeniah  wnite^  acid ;  Winter. 

Zank. 

Zue  Greening. 

American ;  larger  roondidi,  dull  greenish  yellow,  poor  ;  February  to  June. 

ZlEBBR. 

American ;  mall,  roundiah  yellow,  striped  red  ckiel^  fleih  dry ;  "  good." 
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THE    BLAOKBERBY 


Eubtis  Vlllosui. 


A  well  known  bramble,  indigenous  to  this  country.  The  fruit  is 
so  easily  procured  in  its  wild  state,  as  not  to  have  received  due  at- 
tention from  cultivators. 

Ripening,  as  it  does,  just  as  Raspberries  are  gone,  when  there  is 
a  dearth  of  the  smaller  fruits,  it  is  surprising  that  exertions  have  not 
been  made  to  grow  improved  varieties  from  seed.  Plants  selected 
from  the  wild  state,  placed  in  the  garden,  and  well  cultivated,  have 
produced  fruit  of  double  the  usual  size  and  improved  in  flavor. 

Seedlings  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as  Raspberries,  and  the 
plant  requires  similar  soil  and  culture. 

There  are,  in  its  wild  state,  many  varieties,  but  all  answering  the 
same  botanical  description.  They  are  known  under  the  common 
names  of  High  Blackberry,  Bush  Blackberry,  Low  or  Trailing  Black- 
berry, ^. ;  the  stems  being  tall  and  more  or  less  branching.  The 
fruit  ripens  from  20th  July  to  10th  August,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  making  syrup,  which  is  regarded  valuable  as  a  preventive  as 
well  as  curative  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  As  a  dessert  fruit,  and 
for  cooking,  when  well  grown  and  ripened,  it  is  esteemed,  and  often 
advised  by  Physicians,  on  account  of  its  healthful  character. 

There  is  a  variety  known  as  the  White  Blackberry,  differing  not 
in  habit,  but  with  shoots  and  fruit  of  a  greenish  white. 
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THE    CHERRY. 

Cerasus  SvlvMtris^  and  C,  vulgaris,  Arb.  Brit.  BoBocea  of  Botanists. 

The  Cherrj,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  of  Britain  ;  but  the  cultivated  variety  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  brought  from  Cerasus  (whence  the  name), 
a  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Ital^ 
by  die  Roman  General,  Lucullus,  after  he  had  vanquished  Mithn- 
dates,  in  the  year  69,  B.  C. 

In  1824,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Walsh  made  communication  to  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  stating  the  Cherry  to  be  now  grow- 
ing in  the  land  of  its  origin,  whence  it  was  brought  near  2,000  years 
ago. 

He  describes  two  varieties.  ^*  The  first  of  these  varieties  is  a 
Cherry  of  enormous  size,  which  grows  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  whence  the  original  Cherry  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  always  as  a  standard,  and  by  a 
graft.  The  second  variety  is  afi  amber  colored  transparent  Cherry, 
of  a  delicious  flavor.  It  grows  in  the  woods,  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Sakari,  the  ancient  Sanga- 
rius.  The  trees  attain  gigantic  size — the  trunk  of  one  measured  in 
circumference  five  feet ;  height,  to  where  the  first  branch  issued, 
forty  feet;  summit  of  highest  branch,  ninety  feet — and  this  im- 
mense tree  loaded  with  fruit." 

From  Italy  it  was  introduced  into  England  as  early  as  the  forty- 
second  year  B.  C,  although  some  authorities  date  its  introduction 
as  late  as  fifty-five  years  after  the  Christian  Era — that  is,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  former  date  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Pliny,  who  says :  "  Italy  was  so  well  stocked  that,  in  less 
than  twenty-six  years  after,  other  lands  had  Cherries,  even  as  far  as 
Britain,  beyond  the  Ocean."  The  poet,  Lydgate,  who  wrote  in  or 
about  1415,  says  that  Cherries  were  then  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
streets  of  London,  much  as  they  are  at  the  present  day  ;  and  in  a 
curious  poem,  entitled  Lickpenny,  is  found  the  following  allusion  to 
them : 

**  Hot  pescodes  one  began  to  cry, 
Straberys  type  and  Cherreys  in  the  ryse." 

From  England  and  Holland  both  seeds  and  trees  were  introduced 
into  this  country  early  after  its  first  settlement. 
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''  Pliny  mentions  eight  kinds  of  Cherries  as  being  cultiyated  in 
baly  when  he  wrote  his  Natural  History,  which  was  about  71, 
A.  D.;"  and  from  this  date  up  to  the  present  time,  the  varieties  have 
been  gradually  increasing  until  we  have  now  described,  in  various 
works,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Hie  disposition  of  Americans  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  or- 
namental, has  induced  the  planting  (where  the  Cherry  succeeds)  of 
many  as  ornamental  or  shade  trees ;  while  examples  of  reward  pe- 
cuniary, from  sale  of  fruit  on  trees  so  planted,  has  probably  been 
additional  inducement.  The  symmetrical  form  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  Cherry  fit  it  well  for  a  street  tree  throughout  the  country,  and 
we  wish  we  could  induce  the  following  of  example  of  our  Connect- 
icut forefathers  in  1760,  and  recently  renewed  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirt- 
land,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  has  planted  the  Cherry  as  a  street 
tree  upon  the  entire  front  of  his  grounds.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Ar- 
boretum, gives  an  account  of  long  avenues  of  the  Qierry  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  more  recent  travelers  have  written  repeatedly  of  and 
described  them  in  such  manner,  that  it  is  not  a  little  strange  our 
people,  as  a  body,  have  not  as  yet  seen  and  acted  upon  the  plan  to 
the  advantage  of  their  pecuniary  as  well  as  social  interests.  Says 
Mr.  Loudon :  "These  avenues  in  Germany  are  planted  by  the  de- 
w%  of  the  respective  Grovemments,  not  only  for  shading  fiie  travel- 
er, but  in  order  that  the  poor  pedestrian  may  obtain  refreshment 
on  his  journey.  All  persons  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Cherries, 
on  condition  of  not  injuring  the  trees ;  but  the  main  crop,  when 
ripe,  is  gathered  by  the  respective  proprietors  of  the  land  on  which 
it  grows." 

In  our  view,  this  practice,  if  extensive  in  this  country,  would  ren- 
der less  of  one  crime  in  the  summing  up  of  her  annals — i.  e.,  the 
robbing  of  orchards ;  and  possibly,  a  law  like  that  enacted  in  the 
terrritory  of  Erfurth  in  1795,  would  be  beneficial.  It  provided  that, 
in  case  of  the  robber  not  being  discovered,  the  district  in  which  the 
offence  was  committed  should  be  obliged  to  make  compensation  for 
the  damage  sustained.  This  made  every  individual  interested  in 
preventing  depredations  on  his  neighbor's  property. 

Propagation, — The  Cherry  is  propagated  from  seed — ^by  bud- 
ding— by  grafting — and  occasionally,  by  pieces  of  roots. 

Btf  Seed.  —The  seed  of  the  black  mazard  is  that  generally  used, 
and  considered  best  for  propagat'ng  the  Heart  and  Duke  varieties 
upon,  while  the  Mahaleb  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
dwarf  habit.  Seeds  of  the  Graffion  or  Yellow  Spanish  will  occa- 
sionally reproduce  trees  bearing  fruit  similar  to  the  parent ;  while 
seeds  of  many  of  the  cultivated  kinds  will  not  vegetate,  there  being 
no  germ  or  seed  bud  within  the  stor*.    The  seed  should  not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  get  dry,  but  immediately  when  gathered,  rubbed  and 
washed  clean  of  pulp,  and  mixed  half  and  half  with  sand,  placed  in 
boxes  of^  say,  four  inches  deep,  having  holes  in  the  bottom  for  drain- 
age,  and  then  set  in  the  open  air,  on  the  north  side  of  a  buildiog, 
clear  of  direct  sunlight.  The  ground  should  be  well  drained,  and, 
if  posdble,  fresh  turf,  and  spaded  or  plowed  in  the  fall  one  foot 
deep.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring,  rake  down  the 
ground  level,  mark  out  drills  six  inches  wide  and  one  inch  deep,  sow 
seed  so  that  it  will  be  about  three  inches  apart,  cover  with  the  soil 
one  inch,  and  add  one  inch  of  sand  or  leaf  mould. 

Bf  Budding, — ^This  is  done  as  described  on  page  22  ;  but  in  the 
Cherry,  and  especially  when  the  buds  are  a  little  unripe,  it  is  best  in 
cutting  the  bud  from  the  scion  to  take  liberally  of  the  wood,  thereby 
preventing  its  dryiug  as  soon  as  otherwise.  The  season  for  budding 
the  Cherry  is,  when  the  tree  on  which  you  are  going  to  operate  is 
forming  its  terminal  bud,  and  varies  in  seasons,  as  also  in  the  age  of 
the  trees ;  trees  of  four  or  five  years  old,  in  sections  south  of  Cin- 
dnnati,  being  ready  by  middle  of  June,  while  plants  transplanted 
the  past  spring  will  not  be  ready  until  early  in  July.  North  of  this 
section  line,  the  season  will  vary  from  two  to  four  weeks  later.  Oc- 
casionally it  will  answer  to  bud  in  September,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  second  growth  is  made  about  that  time. 

By  Grafting, — ^This  should  be  performed  in  all  sections  south  of 
Cincinnati  early  in  February,  and  for  those  north,  from  the  last  week 
in  February  to  middle  of  March.  Saddle  grafting  is  best  where 
both  stock  and  scion  are  equal  in  size ;  whip  or  tongue  grafting  is 
best  where  the  stock  is  not  over  half  to  three-fourths  inch  diameter ; 
and  cleft  grafting,  where  large  stocks  are  to  be  changed.  This  last  is 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  too  great  a  check  to  the  tree  ;  it  is 
better  to  graft  the  small  limbs  and  branches.  Side  grafting  is  the 
mode  most  advisable  for  young  beginners,  and  also  where  the  work 
has  been  put  off  a  little  too  late. 

By  Roots. — ^The  root  of  the  mazard  Cherry,  cut  into  pieces  of 
about  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  having  the  upper  end  set  about 
one  inch  under  ground  early  in  spring,  will  often  throw  up  strong 
shoots,  and  where  a  person  is  unable  to  get  seedlings,  this  is  the  next 
best  mode  of  obtaining  stocks,  as  they  are  no  more  liable  to  sucker 
than  if  from  seed. 

Transplanting. — When,  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  nursery  row,  it 
should  be  done  in  the  fall  on  dry  soils,  and  early  in  spring  on  soils 
not  perfectly  drv  in  winter.  They  should  be  set  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  one  K>ot  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  plants  should  have  one 
half  of  last  year's  growth  cut  oS,  and  all  long,  straggling,  as  well  as 
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the  tap  root,  cut  back  to  six  indies.  These,  if  the  season  is  good, 
will  be  suitable  for  budding  the  same  summer.  Orchard  trees,  and 
also  dwarfs  for  gardens,  should  have  one  half  of  the  previous  year's 
growth  cut  off,  and  the  roots  trimmed  smoothly  at  ends  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  distance  apart  for  standard  trees  in  orchard,  should  be 
about  twenty-five  feet,  while  dwar&  may  be  planted  at  distances  ot 
eight  feet  each  way. 

Standard  Trees, — ^Are  best  for  orcharding,  and  should,  in  no  situa« 
tion,  have  their  heads  formed  more  than  four  feet  from  ground,  and 
throughout  the  West  and  South,  not  more  than  two  feet. 

Dwarf  Trees, — Are  produced  by  propagating  the  Sweet  or  Duke 
varieties  on  the  Mahaleb,  or  Morello  roots*  They  should  in  all  cases 
be  worked  just  at  the  crown  of  the  root,  as  it  is  there  a  union  is 
best  formed  ;  and  also,  by  means  of  pruning,  (see  page  30,)  they 
should  be  made  to  form  Ceads  branching  immediately  from  the 
ground. 

Soil' and  Situation.. — ^The  soil  best  suited  to  most  Cherries  is 
that  of  a  rich  light  loam  on  a  gravelly  sub-soil,  but  they  will  grow 
and  produce  fruit  freely  in  all  soil  not  wet.  The  roots  of  the  maz- 
aid  or  sweet  Cherries  are  very  impatient  of  water,  and  will  only 
endure  a  few  seasons  in  strong  spils  void  of  drainage,  or  where 
water  stands  most  of  the  winter.  To  this  want  of  drainage  in  great 
measure,  is  attributable  the  destruction  of  the  Cherry  in  most  of  the 
prairie  soils  throughout  Southern  and  Western  States ;  and  not  until 
we  manage  to  drain  freely  our  rich  alluvial  deposits,  can  we  succeed 
perfectly  with  the  Sweet  Cherries.  The  roots  of  the  Duke's,  Morel- 
lo's,  and  Mahaleb,  are  less  open  and  spongy  in  texture,  and,  there- 
fore, less  impatient  of  water.  They,  however,  do  not  flourish  vigor- 
ously for  any  length  of  time,  unless  drainage  is  effected.  To  this 
point  in  the  culture  of  the  Cherry,  we  beg  especially  to  call  atten- 
tion of  our  Western  and  Southern  readers,  assuring  them  that,  what- 
ever of  theory  may  have  been  advanced  referable  to  climate,  they 
will  find  drainage,  or  the  want  thereof  rather,  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  destruction.  Situa(;.ed  at  a  point  where  the  Cherry  proba- 
bly does  as  well  as  at  any  place  in  the  United  States,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  result  of  trees  situated  in  what  appeared  suit- 
able soil,  but  where,  on  examining,  after  having  lost  several  trees,  we 
found  water  to  have  stood  a  long  time  about  the  roots. 

Naturally,  most  of  the  soil,  of  Western  and  Southern  States,  is 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  giving  vigorous,  even  rampant  growth  to 
the  Cherry  tree ;  which,  added  to  the  fact,  that  moat  trees  have  their 
roots  standing  in  stagnant  cold  water,  induces  tendency  to  disease 
from  the  first.  If,  then,  when  about  to  plant.  Cherry  trees,  perfect 
drainage  is  made,  so  that  no  water  will  stand  for  twenty-four  hours 
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together  about  the  roots,  an  application,  on  prairie  soils,  of  snlphur, 
and  finely  broken  or  ground  bones  be  made,  the  ground  work  to 
sui^eess  will  be  performed. 

Situations  sloping  south  will  affect  the  producing  of  early  bloom, 
rendering  less  chance  of  fruit  front  effect  of  late  vernal  frosts,  and, 
also,  render  the  tree  more  liable  to  second  growth  in  the  fall,  and 
thus,  unfit  it  for  the  severe  changes  of  temperature  throughout  winter. 
Northern  exposures  are  recommended,  but,  an  eastern  one  we  regard 
best.  The  forenoon  sun  may  excite  circulation,  but  not  as  rapidly 
as  the  mid-day,  or  from  one  to  three  o^clock,  p.  m. ;  while  there  is, 
also,  more  or  less  of  moisture  in  a  morning  atmosphere,  and  none 
in  the  afternoon ;  the  tree,  also,  has  a  chance  to  have  its  circulation 
gradually  checked  ere  the  cold  of  night,  which  it  has  not  when 
planted  on  ground  sloping  south,  west,  or  north.  When  planting  on 
either  of  the  last  exposures,  or  on  level  land,  let  your  tree  slope  to 
the  south-west,  as  the  sun  has  less  effecHHpon  it  in  that  position. 

Cultivation,  In  nursery  rows,  the  earth,  in  spring,  should  be  first 
turned  away  from  the  trees ;  in  about  ten  days,  it  should  again  be 
stirred  and  lefl  nearly  level,  and  so  kept  throughout  the  growing 
season.  In  October,  it  should  be  turned  up  toward  the  trees.  The 
plants  budded  last  season,  should  be  cut  back  to  within  six  inch^ 
of  the  bud,  as  soon  as  the  same  commences  to  swell  strongly.  The 
buds,  afler  having  grown  six  to  eight  inches,  should  be  tied  up  to  the 
stocks,  and,  in  June,  the  stock  should  be  cut  with  a  slope  downward, 
close  to  the  bud.  The  second  year,  they  should  be  headed  back  to 
four  feet,  when  some  will  throw  out  branches  two  feet  i^om  the 
ground ;  others,  where  headed  back.  The  third  year,  they  should 
be  transplanted.  Throughout  the  West,  on  the  rich  prairie  soils,  it 
has  been  found  impolitic  to  hoe,  or  otherwise  use  any  mode  of  cul- 
ture toward  keeping  the  ground  clean,  afler  August ;  it  induces  sec- 
ond growth,  immature  ripening  of  wood,  and  consequent  injury  in 
winter.  Orchard  and  garden  trees  should  be  lightly  spaded  around 
in  July,  and  a  quantity  of  mulch,  or  stones,  laid  over  the  roots. 

Pruning  and  Training.  The  Heart  Cherry,  as  a  standard,  needs 
little  pruning,  except  to  out  away  limbs'  liable  to  cross  one  another. 
This  is  best  done  in  July,  when  the  cut,  if  made  smooth,  and  close 
to  the  body  or  lai^e  limb,  will  at  once  heal.  If  disposed  to  grow 
too  rapidly,  dig  around  a  tree,  of,  say,  four  inches  diameter,  a  circu- 
lar trench,  three  feet  distant  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  two  feet 
deep,  cutting  off  with  a  sharp  spade,  every  root  and  fibre  outside 
that  space.  And,  for  every  incii  diameter,  up  to  a  tree  twelve 
inches  through,  add  four  inches  distance  of  trench  fjrom  tree.  Often, 
the  top  of  the  tree  will  also  require  pruning,  so  as  to  give  it  a  round 
head,  as  of  an  acorn,  based  on  the  circle  of  the  trench. 
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The  Dukes  and  Morellos  need  somewhat  more  pruning  than  the 
Heart  varieties,  but  all  are  impatient  of  the  knife ;  yet,]f  tobe  done^ 
let  it  be  in  July,  or  when  the  terminal  buds  are  forming. 

Dwar&  are  trained  to  please  the  fancy  of  growers,  and  mostly  by 
the  "  pinching-in  "  process.  And  as  they  grow  with  extreme  vigor 
on  the  Mahaleb,  for  three  or  four  years,  Uiey  require,  not  only  to 
have  their  tops  pruned,  but  also,  to  be  root-pruned  annually. 

If  possible  to  be  avoided,  large  branches  should  never  be  cut 
from  a  sweet  cherry  tree.  We  have  examined  the  results  of  many 
cases,  when  large  branches  were  lopped  in  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  tree  to  a  different  variety,  by  grafting ;  the  result 
has  almost  invariaby  been  death  after  two  summers.  When 
necessary  to  be  done,  the  wound  should  be  covered  with  grafting 
composition,  or  gum-shellac,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  the  body  wrap- 
ped in  straw  or  matting.  Encasing  the  body  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  with  straw,  doth,  or  moss,  will  often  prevent  injury ; 
for  the  cause  of  bursting  of  bark  is  in  winter,  not  summer  months, 
although  it  does  not  always  exhibit  itself  until  July  or  August. 
The  atmospheric  blight,  injuring  young  shoots,  acts,  at  once,  in  sum- 
mer. 

Insects  and  Diseases.  The  aphis,  slug,  caterpUlar,  and  curculio, 
are  more  or  less  destructive  to  the  cherry,  but  as  they  are  described 
in  other  chapters  we  must  refer  the  reader  thereto.  The  diseaises, 
according  to  writers,  are,  in  the  West,  numerous ;  but,  as  they  all 
centre  in  the  bursting  of  bark  and  exudation  of  gum,  we  shall  only 
note  on  that.  Under  the  head  of  Soil,  we  have  given  what  we  term 
the  primary  cause  of  this  disease,  and,  if  added  to  what  we  have  said 
under  heads  of  Cultivation  and  Pruning,  we  believe  will  have  effect 
to  check,  in  great  measure,  the  evil.  That  it  will  render  the  tree 
entirely  free  of  the  disease,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say;  but,  if  to  it 
be  added  selections  of  buds  from  healthy  trees,  and  growth  in  nur- 
sery on  ground  well  drained,  and  not  over  stimulated  by  barn-yard 
manures,  we  believe  a  change  for  the  better  will  be  the  result. 

Uses.  The  wood  of  the  wild  or  Vii^inia  Cherry  is  used  by  cabi- 
net makers,  being  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  fruit  of  the 
Sweet  Cherries  is  universally  esteemed  for  the  dessert,  and  that  of  the 
tender-fleshed,  like  Belle  de  Choisy,  is  regarded  as  wholesome. 
The  Sour  Cherries,  either  dried  or  fresh  from  the  tree,  are  much 
esteemed  for  culinary  use,  while  the  Mazard  and  wild  Virginian 
Cherries  are  used  in  flavoring  liquors.  "  The  celebrated  German, 
Kirsehwasser^  is  made  by.  distilling  the  liquor  of  the  common  black 
Mazard  ;  (in  which  the  stones  are  ground  and  broken  and  ferment- 
ed with  the  pulp;)  and  the  delicious  Ratifiia  cordial  of  Grenoble,  is 
also  made  from  this  fruit.  Mareschino,  the  most  celebrated  liquor 
of  Italy^  is  distilled  from  a  small  Mazard,  with  which,  in  ferment- 
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ing,  honej  and  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  fruit  are  mixed.  The 
gum  of  the  dierry  is  nearly  identical  with  gum-arabic,  and  there 
are  some  marvelous  stories  told  of  its  nutritive  properties." 

Gathering  the  Fruit,  The  flavor  and  character  of  the  cherry  is 
best  obtained  when  gathered  early  in  the  morning ;  but,  if  intended 
for  distant  market,  they  should  always  be  gathered  with  the  stem 
attached,  and  when  dry. 

Classification,  In  order  the  more  readily  to  distinguish  varieties 
of  the  cherry,  authors  have  entered  into  classification  ;  but  as  those 
heretofore  made,  have  seemed  rather  to  perpetuate  error  than  induce 
correctness,  we  have  ventured  upon  a  partially  nevT  order.  Lind- 
ley,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  makes  two  divisions ;  one  embrac- 
ing varieties,  the  fruit  of  which  is  round,  acid  or  sub-acid  ;  the  other, 
sweet,  and  heartpshaped.  Downing,  in  his  fruits  and  Fruit  Trees, 
makes  four  divisions  or  classes,  viz:  Heart-shaped,  Bigarreaus, 
Dukes,  and  Morellos;  and,  in  a  measure,  all  other  writers  have 
adopted  these  classifications.  The  two  last  terms  of  Mr.  Downing, 
— Dukes  and  Morellos, — ^we  shall  continue,  as  they  are  not  inappli- 
cable, and  the  trees  are  distinct  in  growth.  But  the  word  Bigarreau, 
being  derived  from  Bigarri^^  originally  meaning,  and  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  parti-colored,  or  yellow  and  red  fruit,  and  not 
meaning,  (as  it  is  generally  used  and  understood  by  pomologists) 
firm-fieshed,  we  can  see  no  just  cause  for  continuing  in  use.  Again ; 
there  are  varieties  which,  although  round  in  form,  are  yet  sweet,  and 
partially  tender-fleshed,  and  however  erroneous,  would  have  (if  the 
old  classification  were  pursued^  to  come  under  the  head  of  Heart- 
shaped.  There  are,  also,  varieties  where  the  characters,  both  of  tree 
and  fruit,  of  those  determined  by  the  two  distinctions — Heart  and 
Bigarreau — are  so  closely  commingled,  as  to  often  perplex  the  ama- 
teur, and  thus  increase  rather  than  lessen  his  troubles.  We  shall, 
therefore^  designate  in  our  text  descriptive  of  each  variety,  the  classes 
heretefore  known  as  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus,  being  rapid  growing, 
lofly  and  spreading  trees,  as  Sweet,  of  which  the  old  Black  Heart 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  Dukes  are  mainly  distinguished  by 
the  trees  having  narrower  leaves  than  those  of  the  Sweet  Cherry, 
being  upright  in  growth  whHe  young,  but  forming  a  low,  spreading 
head,  with  wood  less  strong,  and  somewhat  darker  colored  than  the 
Sweet  Cherries.  Fruit,  generally  round,  of  one  color,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  rich  sub-acid. 

The  Morellos  are  less  upright  in  growth  thnn  the  Dukes. 
Branches,  small,  slender, drooping ;  foliage,  narrow,  dark  green;  fruit, 
acid. 

Engravings,  These  have  been  made  from  medium  sized  speci- 
mens, taken  direct  from  the  tree,  and  placed  in  the  engraver's 
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emor  of  Ohio.    The  tree  is  very  hardy,  having  been  tested  in  many 
locations. 

Fruity  slightly  above  medium  size,  globular,  flattened  at  junction 
with  stem,  dark  purplish  red,  when  ripe ;  JUsky  tender,  reddish  pur* 
pie,  juicy,  acid ;  pit^  small ;  $tem^  long,  slender,  inserted  in  an  open 
mvity.     Season,  middle  of  July. 

Tecumseh. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842,  on  a  soil  of  gravelly  loam. 
Tlie  tree  is  moderately  vigorous,  spreading,  hardy,  producing  its 
blossoms  late  in  the  season. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  obtuse  heart  shape,  compressed,  with  a 
broad,  shallow  suture ;  color,  when  fully  ripe,  a  reddish  purple,  or 
dark  liver  color,  mottled  somewhat  with  red ;  Jlesh,  reddish  purple, 
irregular,  distinct  radiating  lines,  half  tender,  very  juicy,  sweet,  but 
not  high  flavor ;  pit,  medium  size,  smooth,  round,  slightly  elongated ; 
stem,  varying,  set  in  an  open,  rather  deep  cavity.  Season^  middle  to 
20th  July.     Very  valuable  for  a  late  market  variety. 


CLASS  IL — Newatid  Untested — suited  to  CerteUn  LoealUies,  orMxtet^ 
sive  Grounds  of  Amateur  Fomoloffists. 

Arch  Duke. 

Oriotte  de  Portugal,        I        Lata  Arch  Duke, 
Portugal  Dake,  |        Late  Doke. 

An  English  variety,  first  described  by  Lindley,  since  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Hovey^s  Magassine,  from  which  we  extract  The  May  Duke, 
or  Late  Duke,  have  almost  always  been  sold  as  this  variety.  It  is  a  more 
vigorous  grower,  and  distinguished  in  its  fruit  by  being  more  heart  shape. 
Pruity  Isrge,  heart  shape,  compressed  ;  dark  shining  red ;  flesh,  light  red, 
slightly  adhering  to  the  stone,  tender,  sub-acid ;  stem,  long,  slender.  Sei^ 
son,  early  in  July. 

Amxrioan  Heart. 

Probably  a  native  of  this  country ;  its  origin  is,  however,  uncertain. 
Tree,  vigorous,  spreading.  Fruit,  medium,  heart  shaped,  four  sides  com- 
pressed ;  pale  yellow  and  red ;  flesh,  yellowish,  watery  toward  the  pit, 
juicy,  sweet,  second  flavor ;  pit,  medium ;  stem,  long,  moderately  slendec 
Season,  early  in  June. 

Adam's  Crown. 
English ;  little  known  in  this  country.     Fruit,  medium,  round,  heart 
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shape ;  pale  red ;  fleih,  tender,  juicy  and  agreeable.    Season,  auddle  cf 
June. 

Asms. 

We  bare  bad  this  Tariety  ^wing  for  two  years,  but  bave  not  fruited 
it  Chae.  Dowlbg,  Esq.,  wntes  us  tbat  it  originated  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
ripens  early,  is  very  productive,  and  of  exoelleni  flavor.  The  tree  is  of 
the  Sweet  Cherry  class. 

Burros  Skxdlivo. 

Originated  in  Western  New  York.  Tree,  vigorous,  spreading,  prodno- 
tive.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  heart  shape ;  clear  bright  red  on  |^e  yel- 
low ;  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet ;  stem,  slender.  Season,  middle  to  last  of 
June. 

D'ESPSRIH. 

Sgarrean  D'E«perin. 

New,  from  Belgium.  Hovey  says,  the  tree  has  a  compact,  spreading 
habit,  of  moderate  growth,  a  good  bearer.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  heart 
shape,  depressed  at  ends,  flattened  on  sides ;  suture,  all  round ;  color, 
clear,  soU  amber  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  pale  red  in  the  sun  ;  flesh, 
pale  amber,  tender,  juicy,  excellent ;  pit,  medium,  oval ;  stem,  long,  slen- 
der.   Season,  early  in  July. 

Bells  of  Orliahb. 

Belle  de  Orleane. 

New,  from  France.  Tree,  vigorous  grower,  good  bearer,  pronaises  to 
be  valuable.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  light  yellowish  white,  with  dear 
pale  red  covering  about  one  half  the  surface  ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy,  and  de- 
licious.   Season,  early  in  June. 

Buttner'b  Ybllow. 

Bntlner't  Wach'e-Kaorpel  Kinche,         |        Battaer'a  Gelbe  Kaorpel  Kixsche. 

From  Germany.    Tree,  vigorous,  spreading ;  only  as  a  novelty  is  it  de- 
nrable.     Fruit,  medium,  regular  heart  shape,  flattened  at  stem  end ;  pale 
lemon  yellow,  with  russet  marblings ;   flesh,  whitish  yellow,  firm,  even 
tough,  vnthout  flavor,  adheres  to  the  pit ;  stem,  medium  length  and  sin, 
in  an  open,  round,  regular  cavity.    Season,  middle  to  last  July. 

Black  Eaols. 

English,  raised  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Knight.  Tree,  healthy,  strong 
grower,  unproductive  at  the  West.  Fruity  above  medium,  borne  in  threes, 
obtuse  heart  shape ;  deep  purple,  almost  black ;  flesh,  reddish  purple,  halt 
tender,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  hign  flavor.     Season,  early  in  July. 

Buttnkr's  Black  Heart. 

Batlaer'a  Herz  Kiraebe,        |        SehwarBe  Neoe  Hers  Kinche. 

From  (Germany.  As  a  late  variety,  Arm  fleshed,  fbr  market  this  pro- 
mises well    Fruit,  large,  heart  shape     purplish  black  when  fully  ripe ; 
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flesh,  reddisli  violet,  firm,  juicy,  good,  not  high  Hnrw .    C jftBon,  middle  to 
last  of  Jaly.    Tree,  prC'ductiye,  a  vigorous  grower. 

Dowving's  Red  Chsxx. 

Raised  by  Chas.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Tree,  vigorous,  half 
spreading.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  obtuse  heart  shape:  yellowish  white, 
with  a  rich  dark  crimson, covering  more  than  one  naif  the  fruit;  flesh, 
yellowish,  half  tender,  delicately  sweet;  pit,  medium;  stem,  set  in  an 
even  hollow  of  moderate  depth.    Season,  middle  to  last  June. 

Ohampaohtk. 

Raised  by  Chas.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  This  variety  is  highly 
commended  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  fnut 
it  su£Bciently  to  place  it  among  those  of  general  cultivation.  For  large 
orchards,  we  thmk  it  desirable  as  a  beurer,  but  not  of  sise  to  com- 
mand price  in  market  Tree,  vigorous,  healthy,  productive.  Fruit,  me- 
dium, roundish  heart  shape,  slighUy  angular  ;  color,  shades  of  lively  red ; 
flesh,  amber  color,  juicy,  sprightly,  rich  flavor  ;  stem,  moderate  length,  in 
a  shallow  cavity.     Season,  middle  of  June,  but  hangs  well  into  July. 

Cumberland. 

Trk>iniAe,of  Cumberland,        |        Brenneman's  May, 
MonatroiM  Hay,  |        Sterol's  May, 

Cumberland  Seedling. 

This  is  claimed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Cumberland  Go ,  Pa.  Having  fruited 
it  from  two  sources,  one  proving  identical  with  Yellow  Spanish,  and  the 
other  identical  with  Tradescant's  Black,  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  its  being 
a  seedling  or  new  variety.  In  the  adrinUrim  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hort.  Society,  it  is  thus  described :  Large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  some- 
times roundish,  compressed  at  the  sides;  deep  crimson,  almost  purple 
when  fully  ripe;  suture,  indistinct;  stem,  rather  long,  slender,  inserted 
in  a  broad,  open  cavity ;  apex,  slightly  depressed ;  stone,  roundish 
oval,  compressed ;  flesh,  rather  solid,  red,  slightly  adherent  to  the  stone  ; 
flavor,  fine ;  quality,  *'  best ;"  period  of  maturity  about  the  middle  of  June. 

China  Bigarreau. 

Chinese  Beart. 

Raised  by  William  Prince,  Flushing.  Tree,  hardv,  healthy,  spreading. 
Fruit,  medium,  roundish  heart  shape ;  bright  amber  yellow,  becoming 
mostly  red  when  fully  ripe ;  flesh,  half  tender,  juicy  and  rich,  but,  unless  per- 
fectly ripe,  slightly  bitter ;  stem,  long  and  slender ;  very  productive. 

Carnation. 


Wax  Cherry, 

Crown, 

CeriM  de  Porta^al, 


Cerise  KouTelle  d'Anf  leterre, 
Orosae  Cerise  Rou^  Pale, 
Griottier  Rouge  Pale, 


Onotta  de  VilleBnea. 

A  variety  of  the  Morello,  that  from  its  hardiness  has  been  pretty  largely 
disseminated  through  our  Western  and  Southwestern  States.  Fruit, 
above  medium;  yellowish  white,  becoming,  when  fiilly  ripe,  a  Hvely  red 
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Fmity  medium  size,  roun(li>h  beart-ahi^,  very  regular,  borne  in  threes ; 
color,  delicate  amber,  beautifully  mottled  will*  pue  red ;  £eflh,  whitialf 

Jrellow,  halt*  tender,  delicate,  juicy,  and  Tery  sweet ;  pit^  medium ;  stem, 
ong.    Season,  middle  to  last  of  June. 

Florshcs. 

Kjieven't  Late  Bifarreaa. 

From  Florence,  in  Italy.  The  tree  is  of  stocky  strong  ^wth,  spread- 
inff,  unproductive  while  young,  becoming  more  productive  as  it  grows 
old.  Fruit,  lar^e,  roundish  heart-shape,  flattened  at  base ;  pale  amber, 
mottled  or  mosuy  covered  with  bright  red ;  flesh,  amber  color,  firm,  richf 
sweet,  fine  flavor ;  pit^  small,  roundish  oval ;  stem,  inserted  in  a  broad  ba- 
sla    Sesson,  middle  July. 

GaioNE  Nom  Luisaktk, 

Black  ^^[fanifh, 

Or  bright  black  red,  is  a  cherry  of  the  Duke  or  nesr  MoreUo  class. 
Tree,  erect  in  habit,  healthy,  hardy,  forming  a  pretty  rovnd  head,  regular 
moderate  bearer.  In  1823,  it  was  cultivated  in  New  Jersey,  as  Slack 
Spanish,  and  under  that  name  brought  to  Ohio.  Fruit,  of  medium  size, 
heart-shape,  globular ;  glossy  blackiui  red ;  flesh,  reddish  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  ricn  acid;  pit^  round;  stem,  medium.  Season,  middle  to  last 
July. 


Oraffion. 


Binrreau, 
Tellow  Spanish, 
Feliow^t  Seedling. 
White  Bigarreau  f 
Amber  or  Imperial, 
Turkey  Bigarreau  f 
Bigarreau  Royal, 


ODriM  Ambrte. 


Italian  Heart, 
Bigarreau  Oroaf 
West's  White  Heart, 
Pigarrean  TIsrdif, 
Oroote  Princess, 
HoUandische  Grosae, 
Prinaeasin  Kirache, 


The  G^raffion,  or  Yellow  Spanish  as  it  is  generally  known  througfaont 
the  states,  is  truly  one  of  the  richest  and  best  cherries,  but  its  tendency 
to  decay  just  as  it  is  on  the  point  of  ripening,  makes  it  unprofitable.  The 
tree  is  of  strong  spreading,  healthy  habit,  and  productive. 

Fruit,  large,  regular  obtuse  heart-shape ;  whitish  yellow,  mottled  and 
mostly  overspread  in  the  sun,  with  bright  red ;  flesh,  yellowish,  firm, 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  delicious ;  pit,  small,  round  ovate ;  stem,  stout,  in  an 
open  basin.     Season,  eariy  July. 


Holland. 


Bigarreau  d'HoIlande, 
Spotted  Bigaxrean, 


HoUaad 


Bigmi 


rreao. 


Armstrong's  Bigarreau, 
Turkey  Bigarreau  f 


Mr.  Downing,  in  his  work  on  Fruits,  says  this  variety  was  first  import- 
ed to  this  country  from  France.  In  the  Jardin  FruiUer  it  is  stated  tc 
have  been  originally  received  from  Holland.    Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Lon* 
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Mart. 

Baiaed  by  B.  B.  KirtUnd,  Greenbusb,  N.  Y.,  and  noted  in  the  Horti- 
culturist as  similar  to  Christiana^ 

Manning's  Mottlxd. 

Mottled  Bigarreaa. 

Baised  bj  Mr.  Manning,  Salem,  Mass.  Tree,  yigorous,  spreading,  yerj 
ptroductiye.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  heart  shape ;  suture,  half  round,  dis- 
tinct line  opposite ;  amber  color,  mottled  and  orerspread  with  red ;  flesh, 
yellowish  white,  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  deficient  in  flavor ;  pity  large, 
oval,  lays  in  a  hollow  separated  on  all  sides  but  one  from  the  fleui ; 
stem,  in  a  broad  hollow.    Season,  last  of  June. 

Madison. 

Madison  Bigarreaa. 

« 

Baised  by  Mr.  Manning.  Tree,  healthy,  moderate  grower,  tolerably 
productive.  Fruity  medium ;  color,  red,  marbled  on  light  yellow ;  flesh, 
half  tender,  juicy,  sprightly  very  agreeable ;  pit^  small,  oval ;  stem,  dender. 
Season,  last  June. 


Mat  Dttkx. 


Ekrly  Dake, 
Large  May  Dake, 
Morrii  Duke, 
Monii'  Earlv  Dnke. 
Benham't  fine  Early  Duke, 
Tbompaon's  Duke, 
Portugal  Doke, 


Buchanan's  Early  Duke, 

Millett'8  Late  Heart  Daks, 

Royal  HatiTB, 

Cerise  Ouigne, 

Goularde, 

De  Holland, 

IVSspagne. 


From  France.  Tree,  hardy,  upright  growth.  It  produces  freely,  but 
ripens  so  irregularly  that  we  have  entirely  discarded  it:  from  young  trees 
one  can  rarely  gather  a  pint  of  ripe  fruit  at  any  one  time.  The  Holman'a 
Buke,  Jeffrey's  Duke,  Late  Duke  of  most  gardens,  Hoyal  Duke,  and  Le- 
mercier,  a  new  vaiety  from  France,  are  all  so  similar  to  May  Duke  that 
one  description  will  suit  all.  They  are  only  sub-varieties,  and  the  Late 
Duke  probably  obtained  by  propagating  from  late  ripening  branches 
of  May  Duke.  Fruit,  roundish  obtuse  heart  shape ;  red  at  first,  becomine, 
when  fully  ripe,  a  dark  purplish  red ;  flesh,  reddish,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid. 
Season,  last  of  May  to  last  of  June. 

LiNDLBT. 

Baised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  from  seeds  given  him  by  Mr.  M  Lindley,  of 
Euclid,  0.  Tree,  vigorous,  moderately  prolific.  Fruit,  large,  heart  shape, 
surface  uneven ;  dark  pnrplish  red ;  flesh,  almost  firm,  tine;ed  with  red, 
juicy,  but  deficient  in  richness  of  flavor.    Season,  first  of  July. 

Leather  STOCKiNa. 

RMsed  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842 ;  gravelly  soil  Tree,  vigorous,  hardy, 
moderately  productive.      Fruit,  medium  to  large,  heart  shape,  often  ob- 
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tuse ;  color,  faint  dull  rad,  becomiog,  when  fully  ripe,  rich  reddisli  black; 
fleshf  very  firm,  tinged  with  red,  sweety  good  flaTor ;  pit,  medium ;  stem, 
in  an  open,  but  deep  basin.  Season,  middle  to  last  of  July.  As  a  yariety 
to  transport  long  distances  to  market  this  will  prove  Talaable. 

Napoleon. 

Napoleon  Big«rrefta,  I        i«aennaBA*i  Kirache, 

Bigarreaa  Lanormaaii,        |        CUrke'«  Bigarrean. 

From  Holland.  Tree,  erect,  vigorous  grower ;  productaye.  The  best 
sweet  cherry  for  cooking  purposes,  and^  on  account  of  its  showy  appear- 
ance, always  sells  well  in  market  It  is,  however,  liable  to  decay  on  the 
tree  before  fully  ripe.  Fruit,  large,  heart  shape,  inclining  to  oblong; 
bright  delicate  yellow,  with  shades  of  rich  red  marbled  and  spotted  over 
nearly  two- thirds  surface;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  very  firm,  moderately  juicy, 
and,  unless  perfectly  ripe,  a  little  bitter ;  pit^  medmm,  oblong;  stem,  stout, 
set  in  a  narrow  basin.    Season,  last  of  June. 

Ohio  Bkautt. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Eirtland  in  1842,  and  described  by  us  in  1847 ;  shortly 
after  which,  the  original  tree  was  destroyed,  and  since  that  we  have  not 
seen  the  fruit  We  had,  however,  previously  sent  out  buds  and  grafts 
and  have  often  heard  of  its  success.  Fruit,  large,  obtuse  heart  shape ; 
dark  red  on  pale  red  ground,  somewhat  marbled ;  flesh,  white,  tender, 
delicate,  juicy,  with  a  fine  flavor ;  pit^  small,  oval ;  stalk,  long,  set  in  a 
deep,  open  basin.    Season,  middle  of  June. 

Pboudfoot. 

IVoadfoot't  Seedling. 

Raised  by  D.  Proudfoot,  Cleveland,  0.  Soil,  sandy.  Tree,  vigorous, 
round,  spreading  head ;  moderatively  productive.  This  promises  to  be- 
come valuable  on  account  of  large  siz '  and  lateness  in  ripenmg,  often,  even 
on  warm,  sandy  soil,  (and  sheltered  in  a  city  garden.)  holding  its  fruit  un- 
til the  20th  July.  Fruit,  large,  heart  shape,  flattened  at  base ;  color, 
when  fully  ripe  dark  purplish  red;  flesh,  yellowish,  firm, juicy,  sweet; 
pit,  large ;  stem,  set  in  a  shallow,  open  cavity.    Season,  15th  to  last  July. 

President. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland,  1842.  Tree,  vigorous,  spreading.  Fruity 
larffe;  dark  red  slightly  mottled ;  suture,  all  round,  deep,  distinct;  flesh, 
yellowish  white,  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet ;  pit>  medium ;  stem,  short, 
slender.    Season,  middle  to  last  of  June. 

Richardson. 

Large,  heart  shaped,  rather  short,  and  tapering  to  the  point;  dark  red, 
inclining  to  black;  stem,  short,  slender ;  flesh,  deep  red,  half  tender,  juicy 
saccharme,  rich,  luscious  flavor.  Last  of  June  and  first  of  July.  .  It  keeps 
well  on  or  off  the  tree.     Good  grower  and  bearer,  rather  upright,  hardy 
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m  tree  and  fruit    Original  tree,  as  fiir  as  known,  in  tlie  garden  of  J.  R 
EUchardson,  Esq.,  Boston.     (Cole.) 

RoBEBTs'  Red  Hkart. 

Raised  by  David  Roberts,  Salem,  Mass.  Tree,  moderate,  healthy 
grower ;  productive.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  heart  shape ;  pale  amber 
ground,  nearly  overspread  and  mottled  with  red ;  suture,  distinct ;  flesh, 
white,  juicy,  sweety  tender,  and  well  flavored ;  pit,  medium ;  stem,  long, 
slender.    Season,  last  of  June. 


EUCUORN. 


Ttmdetcant's  Black  Heart, 
Large  Black  Bigarrean, 
Bigarreaa  Noir  Tardive, 


Biffarrean  Ores  Koir, 
Ouigne  Noir  Tkrdiye, 
Groaae  SchMrarxe  Knoorpel. 


This  is  probably  an  old  variety  from  Europe,  but  as  it  was  first  made 
known  in  this  country  and  distributed  under  name  of  Elkhorn,  we  have 
preferred  following  that  to  copying  from  the  London  Hort  Society.  Trees, 
very  vigorous,  with  broad  leaf  and  bark  of  peculiar  gray  color,  producing 
fine  large  fruit  while  young,  but  as  they  grow  older,  unless  very  highly 
cultivated,  the  fruit  diminishes  to  near  the  size  of  the  old  Black  Beart 
Its  period  of  late  ripening  has  heretofore  kept  it  favorably  before  horti- 
culturists, but  we  now  think  it  must  give  way  to  later  and  better  varie- 
ties* Fruit,  large,  heart  shape,  uneven  surface;  purplish  black;  flesh, 
firm,  purple,  moderately  juicy ;  pit,  large ;  stem,  short  Season,  middle 
July. 

Vail'b  August  Duke. 

Raised  by  Henry  Yail,  Troy,  N.  T.  We  have  not  firoited  it,  but  copy 
fi'om  the  Horticulturist  Tree,  hardy,  healthy,  moderate  grower.  Fruit, 
above  medium,  borne  in  pairs,  obtuse  heart  shape ;  rich  bright  red  in  the 
shade,  a  lively  cornelian  in  tne  sun  ;  flesh,  tender,  sub-acid ;  pit,  oval ; 
stem,  thick,  when  it  joins  the  fruit,  set  in  a  deep  narrow  ?avity.  Season, 
middle  to  last  of  August 

Wendell's  Mottled. 

Wendell's  Molded  Bigarrean. 

Raised  by  Herman  Wendell,  M.D.,  Albany,  H,  1.  Tree,  upright 
thrifty  growth,  early  and  prolific  bearer.  This  variety  has  proved  highly 
valuable  during  the  few  years  it  has  been  before  the  public ;  as  yet  it  has 
not  fruited  at  the  West  Fruit,  large,  obtuse  heart  shape ;  dark  purplish 
red ;  flesh,  firm,  juicy,  well  flavored ;  pit  small ;  stem,  set  in  a  round, 
regular  basin.    Season,  first  to  middle  of  July. 

Waterloo. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  this  variety  to  meet  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Downing  in  his  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees.  At  the  last  Pomo- 
logical  Congress,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  stated  it  to  be  synonymous  with 
lii^nstrense  de  Mesel.     This  we  conclude  must  be  error,  either  in  the 
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▼ftiietf  grown  by  Mr.  Wilder,  or  in  dMoriptlon  giren  bj  Mr.  Downiog. 
We  cop  J  the  Utter's  description;  "Fruit,  l*rg^;  obtuse  heart  shape; 
dvk  purplish,  beooming  black  at  maturity  ;  stalk,  long  and  slender ;  flesh, 
purpUsh  red.  juicy,  tender,  when  fblly  ripe,  with  a  naif  sweet  flavor.  Be- 
gining  of  July." 

Wkbder*8  Earlt  Black. 

Wmdtnehm  Tnikt  Sehwuna  Benldiwlw. 

This  Tariisty  is,  as  yet,  comparatirely  new  in  this  country.  It  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  deserve  more  than  a  trial 
Fruit,  medium ;  roundish  heart  shi^M ;  surface,  slightly  uneTen ;  dark 
purplish  red,  beooming  nearly  black ;  flesh,  purplish,  tender,  juicy,  rid^ 
sweet ;  pit^  small ;  stem,  medium.    Season,  midole  of  June. 


CLASS  Ul-^Unwarthif  farther  Ctdturt. 
Ambricak  Aubxb. 

Btoodfood'a  Imber ,  I        Bloodgtwd't  Honey, 

Bloodiifood^i  New  Hooey. 

Ameriean ;  fhdt  medium, jonndish  heart  shape,  amber  and  bright  red,  fledi 
tisader,  Juicy,  variable ;  pit  large,  stem  long  slender.    Season,  last  June. 

Amber  Gban. 

Geui  Amber. 

Fruit  small,  oval  heart  shape,  pale  yellow  and  red,  flesh  white,  juicy,  eweet, 
often  bitter  or  maiardy,  stem  long,  slender.    Season,  early  July. 

Bbllb  de  Sceaux. 

Ghatenay. 

A  Morello  from  France ;  fruit  round,  deep  red,  flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  add. 
Season,  June. 

Bbown'b  Seedling. 

American ;  fruit  medium,  yellow  and  red,  sweet,  half  tender,  wanting  in 
flavor. 

BArvAir's  Mat. 

Bigarreau  de  Mai,     |        Wilder'*  Bigai  reau  de  UaL 

From  France ;  fruit  small,  dark  red,  oval  heart  shape,  flnib  Dorpluh,  tender, 
sweet  Season,  last  of  May  or  early  iu  June. 
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Blaok  Hkabt. 

EtflyBUek,  1        AnseU'irhMBlwk, 

Blaek  RoMiwi,  I        Spaaish  Black  Heart, 

6«igii«  Qraiae  K<rir,     |        Gaiaitf  a  fruit  Noir. 

An  old  yariety  bwdj  and  prodactiTe,  bat  at  this  day  rarpaflsed  by  maoj ; 
froit  above  medinm,  heart  shaped,  dark,  nearly  black  color,  fleeh  almoit  ten- 
der, JQiey,  sweet    Season,  last  of  Jane. 

Black  Mazard. 

Uajtard,  I        OommoD  fiigtiah. 

Wild  fi«:liBh  Cherry,         |        Hack  Honey, 

Bristol  Cherry. 

This  is  the  wild  species  of  Europe  ft'om  which  many  of  onr  sweet  cherries  have 
nmng.  It  is  now  found  in  n<;arly  every  village  or  cultivated  region  of  the 
States,  and  is  valuable  mainly  for  its  seed  for  growing  stocks  on  whloh  to  bad. 
There  are  numerous  varieiiefl,  as  all  are  grown  firom  seed ;  some  are  red,  some 
black,  and  some  nearly  white,  all  more  or  less  bitter.  Fruit  small,  oval  heart 
shape,  flesh  tender,  juicy.    Season,  middle  to  last  July. 

Black  Bigaersau. 

Bigarreau  Noir. 

Froit  middle  size,  heart  shape,  nearly  black,  flesh  firm,  sweet,  diy.  Season, 
July. 

BLSEDiNa  Heart. 

Oaacoigne't  Heart,        I         Red  Heart, 
Herefordilure  Heart,     |        Guigne  Roiige  Hative. 

Fruit  medium,  long  pointed,  heart  shape,  dark  red  mottled,  flesh  half  tender, 
sweetish.    Last  of  Jtme. 

Buttnkr'b  October. 

Buttner's  October  Morello,     I         Da  Nord  Koavellep 
Du  Nord,  I        De  Pnuae. 

A  Morello,  of  medium  size^  dark  red,  roundish,  of  no  value  except  as  hang- 
ing long  on  the  tree. 

BORBATTON. 

Small,  roundish  heart  shape,  nearly  black,  flesh  half  tender,  sweet,  poor 
flavor.    Middle  July. 

ClRISK   DB   XaVIXB. 

A  Morello,  medium,  dark  red,  roimd,  acid. 

CORONX. 


Coanmnft,  I        Corona, 

Herefordshire  Black,      I        Black  Orleau, 
Uast  wild  Black. 


iMTgt 

Fruit  small,  roundish  heart  diape,  doll  black,  flesh  tender,  mazaxdy.    Middle 
July. 


8t6  THE  GHERBT. 

Coi'b  Latb  Carhatioh. 
Fruit  medium,  roandiah,  red,  Mid,  only  for  cookiDg. 

Cluster. 

CeiiM  a  Boqnet,        |        CheTreud, 
Boqnet  AnMrelie. 

Fruit  mall,  borne  in  oloBters,  roond,  lirely  red,  eeid.    Lest  of  June. 

CHDiEaB  Double  Flowxrivo. 

Tung  To,         I        Ceramit  Seimlata, 
Serrulatrd  leaved  Cherry. 

A  tree  of  dwarf  haUt,  ralnable  only  as  omamentaL 

CoBwni. 

A  If  orello,  medium  aise,  roundiah,  red,  flesh  tender,  acid,  pit  large.  Seaaoo, 
July. 

CLARne'e  Superb. 

Garke't  Bigarreaa  t    • 

Fruit  medium,  ronndiah  lieart  riiape,  bright  red  with  a  dark  maroon  colored 
stripe  half  round,  fl^  whitish,  hsif  tender,  mingling  of  sweet  and  Utter. 
ScaiK)n,  early  July. 

Db  Spa. 

A  Morello,  medium  sife,  dark  red,  acid. 

Dwarf  Double  Flowbrivo. 

Double  Flowering  Kentiih,         |        Ceiiaier  a  Aeon  doaUea. 

A  TarieW  of  the  Kentish  or  soar  cherry  with  semi-double  flowers  ;  a  pretty 
ornamental  shrub  tree. 

Davenport. 

Darenport't  I^Iy,         |        DaTenporl's  Early  Kack. 

Tree  tender,  fruit  medium,  heart  shape,  dark  purplish  black,  flesh  tender, 
juicy,  sweet    Season,  last  cf  June. 

White  Heart. 


Early  White  Heart, 
Arden's  heart, 
White  Transparent, 
Bowyer's  Early  Beat, 
River's  Early  Amber, 


Sweedish  Red  Heart 


Arden's  Early  White  Heart, 
Dredge's  Early  White  Heart, 
Amlwr  H<^rt, 
Herefordahire  White, 
I         Sweedish, 


An  old  variety  and  generally  known  throughout  the  States.  It  is  a  variable 
and  uncertain  bearer,  and  does  not  ripen  sufflcientlv  early  to  compete  wiUi 
many  new  vareties.  Fruit  medium,  or  a  little  below,  heart  shape,  whitish  yel' 
low,  often  nearly  covered  with  pale  red,  flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet.  Season, 
middle  June.    The  Early  Red  and  Yellow  of  Manning  is  very  similar. 
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Eablt  Mat. 

OtmlM  Indiille,         I        Mmrdmny, 
amaUMay,  |        Preeooa. 

▲  Morello,  with  snMOl  fruit,  nmiid,  aUi^tlj  flattened,  Uyely  lig^t  red,  flesh 
tender,  juicy,  acid. 

Flemish. 

Montmorency,  I         Kentiah, 

CexiM  a  Conrte  QiMue,     )        Mmitmorency  a  Gros  Rrmt, 

Gros  Gobet. 

Fruit  large,  ronind,  flattened  at  both  ends,  bright  lirelj  red,  fleeb  yellowish 
white,  juicy,  sub-acid,  stem  stoat,  short,  flruit  borne  in  pun.    Last  of  July. 

Gridley. 

Apfrfe  Cherry,        |        Kaccarty. 

American ;  fruit  small,  roundish,  color  almost  black,  flesh  firm,  porplidi, 
moderately  juicy.    Season,  early  July. 

HoHxr. 


Sparhawk, 
Large  Honey, 
Late  Honey, 


Oeam, 

Yellow  Honey, 
Meresier  a  trait  Uanc, 


HlMiraliawk'B  Bhmey 

Little  better  than  a  macard ;  small,  roundish  oral,  yellow  and  red,  flesh  ten- 
der, sweet  Kiddle  July.  Pit  large.  Sumner's  Honey  of  Oole  is  very  similar 
and  probably  identical  with  this. 

Hyde^b  Red  Hbakt. 

Fruit  medium,  heart  shape,  red  on  yellow,  flesh  whitish,  sweet  macardy. 
Early  July. 

Hyde's  Late  Blaci^ 

Fruit  medium,  roundish  obtuse  heart  shape,  purplish  black,  flesh  half  tender, 
juloy,  sweet    Barky  Jnly. 

Kentish, 

Late  EentMi,        I        ODminoB  Red, 
Pie  Cherry,  |        Common  Soar  Cherry, 

Kentish  Red. 

This  is  nrobably  a  seedling  of  this  country,  which  is  found  eyerr  where  that 
man  has  cleared  the  forest  Throughout  the  West,  it  appears  as  though  it  had 
been  among  the  household  goods  brought  by  first  settlers,  and  that  wherever 
planted  it  has  firown,  and  hy  suckers,  mcreased  '*  seventy  fold.*'  It  is  hardy 
and  fruits  abuiklantly,  and  many  think  it  indispensable,  but  not  after  having 
grown  and  fruited  the  Early  Ricnmond.  Fruit  medium  size,  round,  lively  red. 
tender,  juicy,  acid.    Middle  to  last  July. 

10 
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Khiobt's  Latb  Black. 


MedlQAtolwge,r«QiiaiikhMtftilM4M,lB*hidf««Bdir,iire6t,di7.    SeMon, 
middle  Jolj. 

Laot  SouTHAMPTOir'e  YsLLOir. 

Lady  SoathAroplon's  Dake,  Lady  SoutbmmplOQ's  Golden  Dropi 

TeUow  or  GokleD,  Spuiah  «r  Ydfow. 

Fniit  flBftll,  heart  diape,  yellow,  flesh  fiim,  dry.    Middle  Jnlj, 

Larox  DocBut  Flowsrzno. 

▲heMtUhl  oniMiieiitri  tree,  with  krge  ibowy  doaUe  white  flowerv.likeUttle 
roeee»  without  froii  end  thetefore  placed  here,  es  unworthy  cultiTatioa  oa 
aooount  of  fruit    Ae  ao  ornamental  tree,  It  is  beautiful  when  in  flower 

LuNDiE  Gean. 

Fruit  medium,  roundiflh  elongated,  darlc  purplish  black,  flesh  tender,  juicy 
enlMwid  hanh.    July. 

Louis  PHiifLip. 

Morello  from  France :  fruit  medium,  roundish,  darlc  red,  flesh  red,  juicy, 
tender,  add.    Middle  July. 

Mavnino's  Latb  Black. 

Muiuiaf '•  Late  Black  BeaiU 

Fruit  medium  rise,  heart  shape,  dai^  purplM  blacky  flesh  purple,  half  tender, 
■weet,  pit  large.    S^uon,  early  July. 

MAmrma'B  Earlt  Black. 
Fruit  medinm,  heart  shape,  pufplM  Maek,  flesh  tender,  sweet,  guoo.    Middle 


Morxllo. 

English  Moniio,        |        Lhh*  Morello, 
Dutch  Morello,  I         Late  Morello, 

Ronald's  Large  Morello. 

The  true  English  Morello  m  rare  in  thin  country,  nor  do  we  see  asy  reason 
for  introducing  it,  as  seedlings  may  be  raised  from  the  common  Morello  equaling, 
if  not  often  surpassing,  tbe  one  so  favorably  described  by  most  writers  In 
growth,  it  raries  from  oar  common  Morello  only  in  the  branches  being  more 
strong  and  upright,  while  the  fruit  is  one  third  larger.  Fruit  medium  or 
above,  round,  dark  red  or  purplish  black,  flesh  purplish  red,  tender,  juicy,  sub- 
acid.   Season,  middle  to  last  July. 

Ox  Heart. 

Lion'B  Heart,      |         Bullock*!  Heart, 
Tery  Lar;  e  Heart. 

Fruit  aboffo  medium  to  large,  obtuse  heart  shiHIM,  dark  red,  nearly  black, 
flesh  red,  half  tender,  sweet    Season,  early  July. 
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OvrBXDi. 


A  Morello,  fruit  below  medium,  round,  dark  red,  tender,  acid.    Iflddle  July. 

PRIKCE^S   DUKB. 

Like  carnation,  but  poor  bearer. 

Plitmbtons  Moreixo. 

Fmit  large,  roondish,  deep  red,  fleih  tender,  Jnicy,  agreeable  add.  Last  of 
July.    Its  Tery  large  pit  renders  it  imwortbj,  as  compared  with  Shannon. 

Pink  Heart. 
A  small  mazard,  of  pinkish  red,  oval,  stem  short    July. 

Rkd  Bioarrkav. 

Lar^  Red  Bigarremo,     |        Gros  Bigarreaa  Roage, 
Bigarreaa  a  Gr«  Fruit  Rouge. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong  heart  shape,  irre;galar,  color  yellow  or  red*  becoming 
daik  red  In  son,  flesh  yellowish  s&lned  with  red,  fUm,  sweet  Earl^  July. 
Poor  bearer. 

RsifmoToir 

RemJngUMi  White  Heart,     |        BeniliigtiMi  Baart 
Fmit  small,  heart  shape,  yellow,  flesh  dry,  bitter,  sweet     Middle  of  August 

Rumsit's  Late  Morbllo. 

This  variety  matures  Us  ihiii  Inte,  bvt  wo  hm%  been  unaUe  to  find  qualities 
in  it  worthy  of  exteosive  or  even  moderate  growing ;  the  pit  is  too  large,  and 
the  tree  a  misenible  grower.  Fmit  medium,  roondiffi  heart  diape,  Hyely  red, 
juicy,  acid.    Aogost 

ToBAOoo  Leatbd. 

Frait  small,  round,  red,  firm  dry  flesh,  large  pit 

Transparent  Guionx. 

TranaparcDt  Gean,     |        Tranaparent 

Fruit  small,  oral  heart  shape,  yellowish  white  aha'l  d  with  red,  flesh  tran^ 
lucent,  tender,  melting  sweet,  a  little  bitter.    Early  July. 

Sweet  Montmorency. 

Alen'i  Swaet  MoatmoreBcy. 

Frqit  medium  or  small,  roond,  amber  and  Mg^t  red,  mottled,  Aesh  yellowish, 
tender,  sweet    Middle  W  last  July. 


120  TOE  CHERRY. 

VntoiKiAjr  Wild  Chxbrt. 

This  Datlye  cberrr  is  T»liiabl«  m  a  bcMtHU  riiAde  tree,  uid  its  fhui  Sor  !b- 
Toring  liquors,  but  i«  uot  worthy  aolace  in  gardea  or  orchard.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  being  tne  Cerants  Serotina  of  Torrey  and  Grey, 
while  the  Choke  Cherry,  as  it  is  oomaoiily  Imowiif  is  the  Oermtut  VirjfimioM. 

ViBoiNiA  Mat  Duxx. 
A  Ttriety  of  BanidL 

Wain  Tamtmmiax. 

IVsMT^  WMlt  TartBriBA,     |        naMr's  Wluts  "hiK^isucl, 

Amber  «  petit  fruit 

Fhiit  snail,  obtoia  heart  ihape,  reddlA  oream  oolor,  flesh  whitish  yellow, 
half  tender,  sweet 

Whits  Bmabbsau. 

White  Ox  Heart,     I  .     Lvf  e  WMie  Bigsmao, 
Ox  Heart,  I        Barrieoa  Heut, 

ftrkey  KgarreMi. 

Fruit  Ism,  heart  diaped,  yellowiih  with  red  in  the  ■»,  flesh  almost  finn, 
sweet,  delicious,  poor  beurer.    Last  of  Jone. 

WxxpiNo,  cm.  ALL  Saints. 

■▼er  IWiPtriair  Chewy,     I        Owiee  IkHH  ^ 
Gerieier  Fleuruit,  |        Ceriee  de  St.  Martin. 

Fndt  of  no  value ;  as  an  ornamental  tree,  its  peculisr  weeping  habit  makes 
it  yery  desiraUe. 

Wakhsm^a  Trahwabbit. 

Small,  ronndiA  heart  sbipe,  pala  yellow  and  red,  tender,  svaet.  JOddle 
July.    (Cole.> 

WiLKnraoir. 
Fruitmediumsue,  nearly  blaek,  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet.    Middle  July. 

Wkllihoton. 

Fruit  medium  siae,  obtuse  hesrt  shape,  black,  almost  firm  fleshed,  dry.  sweet. 
BarlyJuly.  ' 


THE   CURRANT 

Ribea  rubrum,  Lin.    GrosmUaria  of  Botanists. 

The  Currant  of  our  gardens  is  from  the  north  of  Britain.  The 
native  varieties  of  our  country  are  valueless.  Of  easy  growth,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  fruit,  even  in  the  most  neglected  positions,  it  has 
found  its  way  into  every  garden,  and  is  the  tirst  fruit  shrub  planted 
by  all  n«w  aettlers.  Had  altention,  commeosurate  with  its  merits, 
ever  been  given  to  reproductioQ  of  varieties  from  seed,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  size  might  ere  this  have  been  increased,  equaling  that  of 
the  Kentish  Cherry. 

The  Cherry  Currant,  a  variety  of  comparative  new  introduction, 
by  cultivation  in  rich  soil,  comes  nearest  in  size  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  what  we  hope  in  few  years  to  see  realized.  To  the 
Ihitch  horticulturists  belongs  the  credit  of  first  reproducing  from 
seed,  and  improving  the  currant ;  and  not  until  the  latter  period  of 
the  life  time  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  did  English  horticul- 
turists give  it  any  attention.  Mr.  Knight  originated  several  new 
kinds,  varying,  however,  so  slightly  from  the  old  Dutch  Red  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  retaining  as  distinct  varieties. 

Propagaticn. — Where  intention  is  to  produce  new  and  improved 
yarieties,  seed  should  be  selected  from  plants  permitted  to  pvoduce 
but  little  fruit,  in  order  to  perfect  and  increase  the  vigor  of  seed. 
When  ripe,  the  fruit  should  be  crushed  sufficient  to  wash  the  seeds 
dean,  when  they  may  be  wrapped  in  paper  and  laid  aside  until  early 
in  following  spring,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  light,  rich  soil,  and 
covered  about  half  an  inch  deep  ;  or,  they  may  be  at  once  sown  in 
a  cold  frame  or  border  with  northern  exposure,  and,  on  approach  of 
winter,  have  two  inches  deep  of  tan  bark  or  leaf  mould  scattered 
among  the  plants. 

The  continuance  of  varieties  by  means  of  cuttings  is  performed  in 
similar  manner,  and  at  same  time  as  .directed  under  h^Eid  of  Goose- 
berries. 

Transplanting, — ^This  is  best  done  in  October,  or  early  in  spring ; 
but  may  be  done  at  almost  any  season  except  July  or  August,  as 
the  currant  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  failures  to  grow  rarely  occur. 
The  distance  apart  of  plants  should  be  not  less  than  four  feet  each 
way. 

Soil  and  Situation. — The  currant  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil, 
producing  fruit  abundantly,  but  it  is  only  when  grown  in  rich,  deep 
soil,  under  high  culture,  that  varieties  exhibit  their  peculiar  charao- 
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ten.  We  have  grown  the  Cherrj  Currant  in  a  poor,  graTell j  ami, 
and  on  a  rich  loam,  and  could  hardly  recognize  the  fruit  as  the  same: 
the  first,  being  only  of  medium  size  and  indifTerent  character ;  while 
in  the  second,  they  were  large,  as  described,  and  possessing  the 
sharp  acid  characteristio  of  the  variety.  The  situation  should  he 
free  from  shade  of  trees,  but  if  shaded  by  hedge  or  fence,  so  as  to 
give  the  morning  and  evening  and  not  the  noonday  sun,  the  fruit 
will  ripen  and  hang  on  much  later,  serving,  by  means  of  a  few  plants 
so  placed  in  each  garden,  to  continue  the  currant  season  from  July 
to  September. 

CWAifVw— The  soil  should  be  well  enrichad  with  rotted  barn-yard 
manure  every  fall ;  this  should  be  spaded  or  forked  in  lightly,  and, 
during  the  trak  season,  the  ground  aboiild  be  kept  dean  of  weeds. 

Pruning. — ^This  should  be  pursued  much  as  is  described  under 
head  of  Grooseberries,  except  that  the  suckers,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  should  be  permitted  to  ffrow ;  while  wood  of  three  years  old 
should  be  regularly  cut  out  Where  new  shoots  springing  from  the 
root  are  not  permitted  to  grow,  but  plants  kept  as  miniature  trees, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  plants  every  four  or  five  years ;  and 
as  the.  best  and  lai^est  fruit  is  borne  upon  wood  of  the  preceding 
year's  growth,  it  is  always  best  to  retain  as  much  of  that  as  possible, 
compatible  with  form  and  habit  of  the  plant ;  which  should  present, 
when  fairly  grown,  or  at  three  years  from  setting,  a  bush  of  pyram- 
idal shape,  three  to  five  feet  high,  and  about  two  to  three  in  di- 
ameter. 

The  Currant,  as  well  as  Gooseberry,  may  both  be  trained  as  Espa- 
liers, or  otherwise,  to  suit  the  fancy  or  particular  situations ;  produc- 
ing freely  of  fruit  in  all  positions,  and  of  good  quality  when  well 
supplied  with  food. 

Insects. — ^Tlie  Currant  Borer  L/Sgeria  tipnliformii)  is  the  only  de- 
structive insect  which  attacks  tne  currant,  and  this  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  West,  or  in  gardens  where  the  three  years'  old  wood  is 
regularlycut  away,  thereby  giving  vigor  to  the  remainder  of  the 
plant.  iWs  insect  is  produced  from  a  blue  black  moth,  appearing 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  depositing  its  eggs  near  the  lower 
buds ;  these  hatch,  and  the  young  borer  enters  the  stem  to  the  pith, 
which  it  devours.  The  best  remedy  is  to  cut  ofi*  and  bum  all 
branches  afiected.  • 

The  Abraxas  (1)  Riberaria  is  said  to  destroy  the  foliage  of  the  Cur- 
rant and  Gooseberry,  and  prevent  the  perfection  of  fruit.  We  have 
not  seen  the  insect  at  the  West.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  N.  Y. 
State  Ag.  Transactions  for  1847,  pages  461  to  469,  by  Asa  Fitch,  M.D. 

Uses. — Familiar  to  e  'ery  one  are  the  uses  of  the  currant ;  green 
it  is  made  into  pies,  and  bottled  for  similar  use  in  winter,  by  gather 
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ing  when  of  full  size,  or  just  before  they  oommenoe  turning  red ; 
have  thera  dry,  put  them  in  glass  bottles,  oork  and  seal  tight,  and 
pack  in  sand  in  a  oool  cellar. 

Currant  jelly,  made  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  is  considered  by 
many  persons  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  many  dishes. 
Currant  shrub  and  currant  wine  are  also  made  from  the  ripe  fruit, 
numerous  reoeipes  for  which  are  in  all  the  Horticultural  journals. 
The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  made  into  a  jelly  is  regarded  by 
many  invaluable  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throat,  quinsy,  dea 

Varieties. — Of  the  varieties  there  are  but  few  truly  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  Ribes  rubrum  or  common  red  currant,  is  distinct 
in  leaf  and  habit  fVom  Uie  Rifoes  nigrum,  or  Black  Currant.  The 
Ribes  aureum  has  ever  been  considered  only  as  ornamental,  and  cul- 
tivated only  for  that  purpose.  Nor  do  we  think  the  variety  with 
prefix  **  large  fruited"  any  more  deserving  attention  of  fruit^owers. 
The  Ribes  sanguineum,  with  its  clusters  of  crimson  flowers,  is  a 
pretty  ornamental  shrub,  deserving  place  only  in  large  grounds. 
The  Kibes  flaridum,  or  American  Black,  may  perhaps  have  qualities 
and  habits  rendering  it  desirable  as  a  parent  from  which  to  produce 
new  varieties. 


CLASS   l-^  Worthy  General  Culture. 


Black  Naples. 

The  largest  fruited  and  most  productive  of  the  Black  Currant. 
Hardy  in  all  sections  of  the  States;  bat  in  the  Southern  said  not 
to  be  productive. 

GONDOUIN. 
Gofodovm  Ked. 

From  France.  Strong  growth,  large,  matures  late,  should  be  tur- 
ther  tested,  but  not  largely  planted. 

Knight's  Sweet  Red. 

Varying  from  Red  Dutch  only  in  the  fruit,  being  less  deeply  col- 
ored and  slightly  less  acid ;  resembling  more  the  White  Dutch. 
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Rkd  Dutch. 

hong  Bunched  Red  Dutch,     I        Larfe  Red  Dutch, 
New  Bed  Dutch,  |        Red  tirape, 

Morgma's  Red. 

Distinct  from  the  varietj  usually  grown  in  most  old  sardens,  in 
the  fruit  being  somewhat  larger,  clusters  longer,  and  acid  leas  sharp. 

Victoria. 

lUy's  Victorui,     I        Goliath, 

Retyf  Oietle,         |        Rooghtoa  OkaHe. 

Bunches  very  long,  fruit  red,  somewhat  larger  than  Red  Dutch, 
and  slightly  more  acid,  ripena  later  and  hangs  a  long  time.  Plants 
vigorous,  of  a  spreading  nabit  Its  very  large  long  bunches  make 
it  the  most  desirable  of  all  currants  for  market  culture. 

WuiTB  Dutch. 


New  White  Dutch, 
While  Crjutal, 
White  Leghorn, 


Reeve**  White, 
Morfflui't  While, 
lATge  White. 


Differing  from  the  Red  Dutch  in  being  of  a  yellowish  whitey  and 
less  acid,  therefore  preferred  for  table  use. 

Whitx  Pearl. 

A  new  variety  we  have  not  seen.  Hovey  says  it  is  announced  as 
having  bunches  four  inches  long,  quarter  inch  in  diameter,  color  of 
pearl ;  raised  near  Brussels. 

WuiTX  Graps. 

River's  White  Grmpe. 

Slightly  larger  in  fruit  th^i  the  White  "Outch,  with  branches 
more  spreading.  The  two  are  not  sufRcieotJiv  dati^nct  to  be  desirable 
in  small  gardens. 

Palnav. 

Fertile  Currant  of  Palnan. 

This  was  described  in  the  Horticulturist,  18^1^  as  ^  naw  variety 
from  Tours,  in  France,  and  of  great  excellence,  flow^ing  •^Mrly,  and 
producing  abundance  of  fruit  less  add  thar.  others  o^  x\»  n^js.  It 
requires  yet  to  be  tested  in  this  country. 
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CLASS  II— Unworthy  farther  Culture. 

Amxbioak  Black. 
Unprodaotiye. 

Black  English 

Common  Bfaiek. 
Bnnehei  ahori,  pcor  flftTor,  onprodnctiTe. 

Black  Gbapx. 

Ogde&'s  Black  Ormpe. 

Better  tkftatlMprMedlng,  but  noieqittl  to  Blaek  Na^es. 

CoMMOH  Red— Common  Whitx. 
Wen  known  old  aortB. 

CHAMPAara. 
Pale  red,  very  acid. 

Chsrrt. 

Italy ;  comparatively  new,  very  acid,  poor  bearer,  and  only  of  naediam  sIMi 
except  with  very  high  ealture. 

MlSflOURI. 
Mittonri  Frograi  t,       •  |        Jefferson. 

ValuAble  only  as  ornamental ;  fruit  large,  bloieh  black,  flavor  requiring  ft 
peculiar  taate  to  admire  it. 

Missouri  Largk  Frcitxd. 

MiMonri  BMaUe. 
Similar  to  the  foregoing. 

Knight's  Early  Red. 
Claimed  to  ripen  ten  daya  earlier  than  others,  bnt  does  not  sastain  it. 

Kntght's  Large  Rbd. 
Hardly  to  be  distingnished  from  Red  Dntch. 

Stripkd  Fruttsd. 

Yalnable  only  as  a  cnriosity,  in  the  fruit  being  striped  slightly  with  white 
and  red. 

10* 


THE    OhOOSEBEKRT. 

Ribei  Oro99ularia — Grouuiaeem  of  Boteiuflti. 

Tlie  Gooseberry  is  found  wild  in  mjst  of  the  northeni  and  middle 
portions  of  our  country,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  its  fruit  is  prickly 
and  unworthy.  On  some  of  the  islands  of  our  upper  Lakes,  where 
the  climate  is  moist  and  cool,  there  are  varieties  mat  produce  abun- 
dantly of  fruit,  small  in  size,  but  of  good  flavor,  smoo^  and  free 
of  prickles.  Our  garden  varieties  generally  cultivated,  have  all 
been  introduced  from  England,  reproduction  of  new  kinds  from  seed 
having  been  rarely  attempted  in  this  eountry,  owing  totlw-low  price 
at  which  the  best  kinds  can  be  purchased  in  England,  and  the  almost 
certainty  of  success  c^  importations  made  in  the  autumn. 

The  moist,  cool  climate  of  Lancashire,  England,  joine^  to  the  en- 
thusiasm for  culture  of  this  fruit  by  a  class  of  people  employed 
there  as  weavers,  and  possessing  only  very  small  yards  or  gardens, 
has  been  the  origin  of  most  of  our  approved  varieties.  Gooseberry 
Shows  were  held  in  England  as  early  as  1743 ;  and  it  has  long  been 
customary  to  issue  annually  a  Goosbbbrrt  Book,  in  which  all  new 
varieties  are  noticed  and  all  previous  varieties  named,  with  accounts 
of  size,  &c.  Tills  list  has  now  swollen  to  over  twelve  hundred  kinds; 
yet  a  selection  embracing  those  truly  best  and  most  profitable,  and 
with  distinctive  marks,  would  not  exoeed  forty  kinds. 

Throughout  our  Southern  and  inland  States,  except  in  sections 
bordering  on  large  bodies  of  water,  it  requires  great  care  to  succeed 
well  with  this  fruit.  Hie  deep,  rich  soil  of  our  Western  praries 
suits  the  plant  in  its  growth,  but  the  heat  and  dry  atmosphere,  in  sec- 
tions distant  from  bodies  of  water,  induce  mildew  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  perfect  fruit.  Easily  grown  from  seed,  it  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  some  one  to  make  experiments  by  raising  from  seed  of  our 
best  varieties,  sown  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  West ;  the  result  of 
which,  it  might  safely  be  expected,  would  be  plants,  vigorous,  and 
comparatively  free  from  disease  as  our  natives. 

Propagation, — Seed  should  be  sown  in  rich  loam,  covered  half  an 
inch  deep,  and  shaded  from  all  but  morning  sun.  This  course  is 
only  advisable  where  production  of  new  varieties  is  the  object  The 
most  general  mode  of  propagating  is  by  cuttings.  These  should  be 
made  of  the  new  wood  of  present  year,  say  in  August,  or  early  in 
September,  or  as  scon  as  the  season's  growth  is  completed  and* the 
wood  ripened.     The  cutting  should  be  about  ten  inches  long,  with 
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all  buds  on  the  lower  six  indies  cut  out,  And  the  lower  eud  cut 
square  and  even,  immediately  underneath  the  bud.  Plant  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  soil  two  feet  deep,  composed  of  loam  and  sand,  and 
exposed  only  to  the  morning  sun  ;  set  the  cuttings  six  inches  deep, 
fill  up  two  inches  and  tread  very  firm  and  compact,  the  remaining 
four  inches  fill  in  loosely.  Grafting  on  the  stalk  of  the  Yellow  Flow- 
ering,  or  MiMOwi  Currant,  hu  been  praetioed  and  i.  eaid  to  prevent 
mildew. 

Tramj^lanting. — This  is  best  done  in  early  October,  at  which  time 
the  bushes  transplanted  (if  it  has  not  previously  been  done)  should 
be  pruned  back  to  within  three  bu  Js  of  this  year's  growth.  The 
distaooe  of  plants,  one  from  another,  should  not  be  less  than  three 
feet,  each  way.  Immediately  after  transplanting,  cover  the  whole 
ground  with  three  inches  deep  of  tan  bark,  saw-dust,  sea-weed,  or 
new  mown  grass.  Fresh  plantations  should  be  made  every  five  or 
six  years,  as  young  plants  bear  better  and  larger  fruit  than  old  ones 

Soil  and  Siluation, — ^The  soil  should  be  two  fbet  deep,  well  en- 
riched, and  of  a  loamy,  clayey  texture ;  where  your  ground  is  sandy, 
haul  on  clay  or  turf  loam.  The  situation  should  be  open,  airy,  and 
away  from  under  shade  of  trees ;  but,  where  it  can  be  done,  shaded 
from  the  mid-day  sun  by  a  fence  or  hedge. 

Culture, — Where  mulching  is  practised,  the  ground  dug  up  once 
early  in  spring,  and  liberally  supplied  with  well  rotted  manure  and 
soot  from  chimneys  or  stove  pipes,  will  be  all  required,  save  the 
pulling  of  the  few  weeds  which  struggle  throu^  the  mulch  in  course 
of  summer. 

Pruning, — ^This,  in  training  the  Gooseberry  like  the  Dwarf  Pear, 
consists  much  in  the  "  pinching  in  *'  process,  t.  e.^  by  means  of  thumb 
and  finger  stopping  back,  in  months  of  May  and  June,  such  branches 
as  become  straggling,  irregular,  or  getting  too  much  vigor  for  suc- 
cess of  balance  of  plant ;  leaving  the  fruit  on  strong  branches,  and 
pulling  most  of  that  on  weak  ones.  Late  in  August,  or  early  Sep- 
tember, the  time  best  suited  for  cuttings,  the  plant  may  have  such 
shoots  cut  out  as  have  been  neglected  to  be  stopped  in,  -or  rubbed 
ofi^  and  are  tending  to  make  the  top  so  thick  as  to  obstruct  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  All  suckers  should  be  destroyed.  Some  cultivators 
prune  in  February  ;  we  prefer  the  &11.  The  following  simple  pro- 
cess of  training  or  ripening  is  sometimes  pursued,  and  wiUi  good 
success : — In  a  row,  the  first  bush  has  the  branches  of  the  year's 
growth  cut  back  one>third ;  the  second  bush  has  every  brandi  cut 
back  to  two,  close  to  the  stem :  the  third,  trimmed  same  as  first ; 
fourth,  same  as  second,  and  so  on  alternately.     The^  next  year  thia 
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course  is  reversed,  and  No.  one  takes  plaoe  of  No.  two.    Tbia  m 
plies  fresh  wood,  and  some  think  the  increased  vigor  given  to  im 
plant  in  only  fruiting  every  other  year  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
mildew. 

Mildew, — ^This  is  regarded  aa  a  parasitical  plant  or  Aingus,  at- 
taching itself  to  the  fruit  and  covering  its  surftce  aa  with  an  a{^)ear- 
ance  of  scurf.  It  is  induced  by  heat,  want  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  free  circulation  of  air,  and  perhaps  unhealthy  state  of  the 
plant  The  remedies  are,  mulching  the  ground  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  with  tan  bark,  sawdust,  salt  hay,  or  sea-weed,  serving  to  kci  p 
the  roots  cool  and  moisi,  and  adding  vigor  to  the  plant.  The  salt 
is,  by  some,  regarded  as  efiective  m  itself;  we  think  it  acta  only  in 
creating  moisture.  Sprinkling  the  bushes  freely  tarly  in  spring,  and 
after  the  fruit  is  set,  twice  a  week,  with  strong  soap  suds  or  such  as 
come  from  the  weekly,  wash  of  fiuiailiea,  b  also  a  preventiye. 

UH9. — In  its  green  state,  the  Gooseberry  is  esteemed  for  pies, 
tart8»  die.,  and  is  oilen  bottled  for  winter  use.  This  is  done  by  fill- 
ing the  bottles  nearly  full  of  berries,  then  turning  in  dear  soil 
water,  then  placing  the  bottles  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  cork- 
ing and  sealing,  and  burying  them  in  a  cool  cellar  with  necks  downward. 

Half  ripened,  the  fruit  is  capable  of  yielding  a  juice,  which  after, 
fermentation  and  a  little  necessary  compounding,  forms  a  liquor  re- 
sembling champagne. 

The  npe  fruit  b  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and,  coming  immediately 
after  cherries  when  there  b  little  variety,  finds  ready  sale  in  market 

Vartetiei. — As  before  remarked,  the  varieties  of  the  Gooseberry 
are  fiir  too  numerous  for  any  practical  uses,  very  many  of  them  va- 
rying only  in  some  slight  shape  of  the  fruit  or  shade  of  leaf.  We 
have  therefore  selected  the  following,  as  kinds  which  have  been  well 
tested  in  this  country. 


Bright  Vkkus.     (Taylor's.) 

Branches  erect ;  fruit  whitish  green,  middle  size,  obovate,  hairy, 
flavor  best,  hangs  a  long  time. 

BuvKSR  Hill.     (Capper's.) 

Branches  ^reading ;  fruit  yellow,  large,  roundbh,  smooth,  flavor 
very  good. 

Champagne. 

Brandies  erect;  fruit  red,  small,  roundum  oblong,  hairy,  very 
good»*  extremely  productive. 
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Cr2Tv  Bob.     (Melliog's.) 

Branchea  Bpreading;  fruit  red,  very  large,  oblong,  hairy,  flavor 
best. 

EtARLT   SULFHUB. 

Branches  erect ;  fruit  yellow,  medium  size,  roundish,  hairy,  flavor 
best ;  ripois  very  early. 

DucKwiHG.     (Buerdsill's.) 

Branches  erect ;  fhut  yellow,  large,  obovate,  smooth,  flavor  very 
good ;  ripens  late. 

Green  Walnut. 

Branches  spreading ;  fruit  green,  medium  size,  obovate,  Bmootn, 
flftvor  best. 

Green  Gage.     (Pitmaston's.) 

Branches  erect ;  fruit  green,  small,  obovate,  smooth,  flavor  best , 
bangs  late. 

Houghton's  Sbedung. 

Branches  erect,  spreading,  slender ;  f^uit  pale  red,  oval,  medium 
size,  flavor  good,  productive.  This  is  daimed  an  American  seedling, 
and  thus  &r  has  proved  entirely  free  of  mildew. 

Heart  of  Oak.     (Massey's.) 

Branches  drooping ;  fhiit  green,  very  large,  oblong,  smooth,  fla- 
vor best. 

Ironmonger. 

Branches  spreading ;  fruit  red,  small,  roundish,  hairy,  flavor  very 
good,  productive. 

Jolly  Angler.     (Collier's) 
Branches  erect ;  fruit  green,  large,  oblong,  flavor  best 

Keen's  Seedling 

Branches  drooping ;  fruit  red,  medium,  oblong,  hairy,  flavor  best ; 
early  and  productive. 

Laurel.     (Parkinson's.) 

•    Branches  erect ;  fruit  green,  large,  obovate,  flavor  best. 
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Pali  Rid. 

Braoohes  erect,  slender ;  fruit  pale  red,  niedium^oyal,  flaTor  rerj 
good,  very  productive.  We  received  this  valiety  from  England,  in 
1847,  and  have  fruited  it  yearly  since.  It  so  closely  resembles 
Houghton^s  Seedling  that  we  have  somewhat  doubted  the  latter  being 
distinct.  We  have  orowL  it  in  good  and  in  poor  soil,  with  and  with- 
out cultivation,  and  have  never  had  it  mildew ;  while  for  producUve- 
ness  we  have  not  its  equal,  a  single  branch  often  producing  two 
hundred  fruit 

BoABUfO  Liov. 

Branches  drooping ;  fruit  red,  large,  obloisg,  smooth,  flavor  best ; 
hangs  late. 

Rbd  Warrivgtoh. 

Branches  drooping ;  fruit  red,  large,  roundish  oblong,  hairj,  flavor 
best. 

Shbea  Qubeh.    (Grompton's.) 
Branches  erect ;  fmit  white,  large,  obovate,  downy,  flavor  beat. 

Whitxsmith.     (Woodward's.) 

Branches  erect ;  fhut  white,  large,  roundish  obkng,  downy,  6avor 
best 

WniTx  Hovar. 

Branches  erxi*  fruit  ^  hite,  medium,  roundish  oUoog,  smooth, 
flavor  best 


THE   AMERICAN    GRAPE. 

VitU  I'thnuca^  L. —  Vitaeea  of  Botanists. 

Throughout  nearly  ererj  portion  of  the  United  States  the  Grape, 
in  its  wild  state  is  found  growing.  Of  these,  classes  are  divided,  the 
vitis  lahru9ca^  being  our  common  Fox  Grape,  and  from  which  we 
are  yet  to  suppose  the  Diana,  Catawba,  and  Isabella,  are  aocidental 
seedlings ;  while  the  Frost  Grapes  vitU  cordifolia^  may  perchance 
have  been  the  parent  of  the  Elmnbui^h,  Clinton,  &c.  Hardy,  and 
almost  equaling  in  delicacy  many  of  the  varieties  of  foreign  &rape, 
they  have  become  the  companions  of  our  advanced  civil]2ation,  until 
almost  every  American  can  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  eat  the  fruit 
thereof.  They  have  made  our  country  already  known  as  a  wine- 
producing  country,  after  repeated  trials  and  failures  with  foreign  va- 
lielieB,  and  are  destined  to  add  millions  to  our  wealth,  and  temper- 
ance to  the  character  of  our  people.  Records  of  immense  vines  are 
made,  as  growing  on  the  ridi  soil  of  our  valleys  bordering  on 
streams  of  waters,  yet,  when  age  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  deem 
them  all  surpassed  by  a  vine  of  Catawba  Grrape  which  we  saw  last 
year  growing  on  Kelley's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie.  It  had  been  planted 
out  but  two  years,  yet  had  reached  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  with  a  girdi,  near  the  ground,  of  main  stem,  five  inches,  and 
had  produoed  Siat  year  Over  ^00  lbs.  of  fhiit 

The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  growth  rests  in  the  soil  abound- 
ing in  lime,  while  the  wash- water,  soap-suds,  dsc,  &c.,  of  the  house 
had  its  escape  near  the  roots. 

We  may  also  remark,  that,  upon  this  island,  we  have  seen  grapes, 
more  perfectly  grown  and  ripened,  than  in  visiting  any  of  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Ohio ;  and  wine  possessing  aU  the  boqu^t  and  aroma 
80  much  esteemed  by  connoisseurs. 

Vineyards, — ^The  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  territory  of 
France  have  world-wide  celebrity.  The  quantity  produced  by  the 
latter  country  having  been  stated  as  high  as  900,000,000  gallons  an- 
nually, for  which  nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  ground  were  required. 

*^  The  Romans  cultivated  the  vine  at  an  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory, and  used  wine  in  their  libations  at  their  sacrifices.  Romulus, 
however  discouraged  its  use,  which  prevented  the  introduction  of  it 
as  a  beverage  until  his  edict  was  abolished.  The  general  culture 
was  then  encouraged,  aftd  increased  to  such  excess,  that  it  became 
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neeeasary  to  restrict  the  use  of  wine  bj  severe  laws.  At  one 
time  women  were  prohibited  from  using  wme  in  any  ease  whatever, 
under  the  penalty  of  death,  and  men  until  they  had  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years.  Cato  mentions  that  the  custom  among  rela- 
tions of  kissinff  women  when  they  met,  was  to  ascertain  by  their 
breath  if  they  had  been  drinking  wine. 

"  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  a  renowned  Roman  who  so  improved 
his  farm,  near  the  city  of  Rome,  that  in  one  year  the  product  of 
his  vines  sold  for  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 

'*  Tlie  vine  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  heathen  nationa,  and  the 
invention  of  wine  was  ascribed  by  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  by  the 
Latins  to  Saturn ;  and  the  Greeks  elevated  Bacchus  to  the  rank  of 
a  deity,  for  having  brought  the  vine  from  Arabia  Felix. 

^*  It  is  said  by  I^liny,  that  Bacchus  was  the  first  who  ever  wore 
a  crown,  and  as  the  god  of  vintage,  his  croMm  is  formed  of  the 
vine  and  its  twining  branches,  bedecked  with  clusters  of  fruit.  The 
manufacture  of  wine  was  known  to  the  people  in  the  early  pert  of 
the  Christian  era,  as  we  are  mformed  that  our  Saviour,  at  a  wed- 
ding, changed  the  water  into  wine. 

** At  several  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  ouldvatioQ  of 
the  vine  was  prohibited  by  severe  laws,  but  since  the  twelfth  century 
a  new  impulse  has  been  given,  which  extended  through  all  portions 
of  Europe ;  and  we  now  find  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  moun- 
tains of  Hungary  and  Switzerland,  and  the  plains  of  France  and 
Italy  cultivatMl  with  more  than  two  hundred  varieties  of  the  grape. 
Those  most  highly  esteemed  in  France  for  the  roanufiMsture  of  wine, 
are  the  Burgundy  grapes,  three  varieties  of  which  produce  the 
champagne  wine.  Ine  Grerman  and  Swiss  grapes  are  prindpaliy 
celebrated  as  wine  grapes,  and  four  or  five  varieties  are  l^ghly 
esteemed  for  their  prolific  bearing  and  regular  crops. 

^*  The  Madeira  grapes  are  all  celebrated  for  wine.  The  table 
grapes  of  France  are  principally  the  Chasselas,  the  Frontignao  and 
other  Muscat  grapes."  Noah  planted  a  vineyard  and  made  wine ; 
and  among  the  bessings  of  the  promised  land  are  mentioned  ^  wheat, 
barley,  and  vine." 

Although  we  have  record  of  wine  being  made  from  a  native 
grape  in  Florida  as  early  as  1564,  no  vineyards  of  note  are  spoken 
of  in  the  United  States  until  those  established  at  Vevay  and  New 
Harmony,  Ind.,  Lexington,  Ey.,  dec,  about  1812,  the  originals  of 
which  are  are  now  mostly  destroyed. 

Jefferson  recorded  his  opinion,  that  ^  no  nation  is  drunken  where 
wine  is  cheap ;  and  none  sober  where  the  deamess  of  wine  substi- 
tutes ardent  spirits  as  the  common  beverage."  A  wish  to  sustain 
and  exemplify  this  assertion,  if  not  to  exhibit  the  profitableness  of 
the  pursuit,  would  seem  to  have  held  sway  in  the  minds  of  denizens 
of  the  "  Rhme  of  America,"  Le.,  the  bc^ers  of  the  Ohio  rlvei; 
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jtbore  and  below  CSndnnati,  where  now,  vt  is  probable,  o^er  tea 
thooaand  acres  are  occupied  with  vines  mostly  of  the  Catawba 
grape,  the  produce  oi  wliich  is  made  mostly  into,  what  is  there 
termed,  ^  dry  wine,"  mach  resembling  the  better  class  wines  of  the 
Rhine.  That  the  cndture  of  the  vine  and  manufocture  of  wines  within 
the  section  named  is  only  now  in  its  infancy,  no  one  will  pretend  to 
dispute ;  and  ten  years,  we  doubt  not,  will  increase  ten-fold  the  pres- 
ent amount. 

Medical  men  have  looked  upon  this  establishment  of  vineyards 
in  our  own  country  with  favor,  in  a  point  of  view  as  relating  to 
health.  Pro£  KirtLttid,  in  164S^  says:  ^  Dming  an  extensive  prac- 
tice in  the  medical  profession,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  I 
have  frequently  found  it  important  to  employ  wine  and  other  diffu- 
sive stimulants  as  medicines ;  and  while  I  am  disposed  to  go  as  far 
as  any  one  in  excluding  strong  drinks  from  the  daily  use  of  people 
in  health,  I  must  express  my  satisfaction  at  finding  we  can  produce, 
in  our  own  country,  a  pure,  healthy  wine,  well  adapted  to  medicinal 
purposes,  and  &r  superior  to  the  poisonous  foreign  compounds,  that 
often  find  their  way  to  the  bedsides  of  the  sick,  under  the  names  of 
"  Lisbon,"  "  Madeira,"  to.,  dsc. 

Most  of  the  earlier  planted  vineyards  in  this  country  were  of  for- 
eign vines,  which,  not  succeeding,  native  varieties  were  adopted  ;  and 
at  this  time  only  two,  the  Oatawba  and  Schuylkill,  are  advised  to  be 
planted  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Notwithstanding*  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  River  have  thus  far  tak- 
en the  lead  in  production  of  wine  and  extent  of  vineyards,  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  boundary  where  success  may  be 
had.  On  the  contrary,  abundant  sites  may  be  found  throughout  the 
entire  State  of  Ohio  and  West,  where,  by  application  of  manures 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  vine,  and  found  deficient  in  the  soil,  equal 
success  would  be  had  as  on  the  Ohio  River — Seneca  County  and 
Kelley  Island  ripening  the  Catawba  equally  as  well,  if  not  superior. 

The  whole  extent  of  Western  Prairies,  rich  in  all  the  constituents 
of  the  Grape  vine,(if  we  except  Potash,  and,  possibly,  in  sections,  the 
phosphates)  are  yet  destined  to  be  tenanted  with  immense  vineyards, 
and  at  no  greater  outlay  of  expense,  for  constituents  toward  success- 
ful culture,  than  the  vineyards  of  the  "  Rhine  of  America,"  which 
have  thus  far  been  made  dependent  on  the  natural  inherents  of  the 
soil,  and  have  already  shown  failure,  t.  e.,  decay  by  rot,  where  food, 
in  the  form  of  potash  and  bone  dust,  has  not  been  supplied. 

North  of  latitude  42,®  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  saccha- 
rine sufficient  can  be  obtained  from  the  most  valuable  wine  grapes  yet 
known,  to  make  wines  in  competition  with  those  grown  farther  South  ; 
but  as  this  subject  is  one  so  extensive  that,  if  thoroughly  written  on, 
would  more  than  occupy  the  number  of  pages  intended  for  this  entire 
book,  we  must  forbear,  and  only  devote  our  spac«*  to  such  instructions 
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as  will  enable  tlw  inezperienced  to  make  die  firat  slart  oorreolly,  pve- 
mitfting  tha^j  onoe  interaated  and  engaged  in  the  sabjecA,  dhporitioa 
will  be  foiittd,freely  to  avail  himself  of  all  w<H*k8  yet  iasued  deToted 
to  the  subject 

PropoLgaUtm,  By  Smd.  —This  oourae  is  only  pursued  where  intend- 
ed to  originate  a  new  variety.  At  this  time,  large  o£fors  of  premium 
are  circulated  in  the  journals  of  the  day  for  the  production  of  a 
hardy  grape,  surpassing  the  Catawba  as  a  wine  grape.  FertiliziDg 
some  variety  of  tne  vitU  fnmfmra  with  pollen  ofvilit  ^a^niaeo,  or  vice 
t<T«a,  will  be  the  course  to  pursue  with  any  ezpeotation  of  suocess ; 
the  seed  so  fertilised,  gathered  carefully  and  sown  in  rich  vegetable 
luould.  Cultivation  of  our  wild  grapes  only  inoreaaes  the  size  with- 
out ameliorating  their  ohaimoter. 

By  Cuttingt, — ^These  are  taken  from  the  strongest  vines  of  the 
last  year's  growth,  cut  to  a  length,  embracing  three  or  four  buds,ao- 
cording  as  the  joints  are  long  or  short  of  the  variety  ;  where  possi- 
ble, a  little  piece  of  the  old  wood  left  on  the  lower  end  is  preferred. 
These  being  made  in  the  &11,  when  pruning  the  vines,  are  laid  away 
in  bundles  in  a  cool  cellar  until  spring ;  when,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  ready,  they  should  be  soaked  or  swollen  in  a  tub  of  water  tor  four 
or  five  days,  or  until  the  buds  become  fully  swollen.  They  are 
then  planted  in  rows,  if  in  the  nursery,  by  bending  into  nearly  the 
form  of  a  half  circle,  as  represented  by  fig.,  which  £ows  the  cuUing 

as  It  appears  in  about  one  month  from  plant- 
ing. By  this,  it  is  seen  that  the  upper  bud  is 
covered  nearly  an  inch :  in  clayey  soils,  or 
those  retentive  of  moisture,  the  upper  bud 
should  be  just  even  with  the  soil.  'I  ne  rows, 
in  nursery,  should  be  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  one  foot  distant  each  in  the  row.  Hus 
is  the  best  and  most  successful  mode  of  growing  the  grape  vine. 
The  earth  should  be  pressed  firmly  at  the  base  of  the  cutting,  snd 
led  light  and  loose  at  top. 

£y  Ora/ting, — ^The  best  season  to  perform  this  operation  is  when 
the  leaves  are  about  half  grown.  Earlier,  the  sap  is  very  abundant, 
and  at  same  time  watery,  and  grafts  do  not  succeed  well.  Whip 
grafling,  as  it  is  termed,  is  best ;  or,  if  stock  and  grafl  are  near  of 
size,  s£^dle  grafting.  The  graft  should  have  been  cut  early  in  the 
season,  before  any  flow  of  sap  or  swelling  of  buds,  and  have  been 
kept  in  a  cool  yet  moist  place.  The  point  on  the  stock  at  w^hich  it 
is  best  done,  is  at  or  near  the  ground,  and,  after  insertion,  earth  up  a 
small  mound  around  it,  to  protect  from  change  of  temperature,  sun, 
&c.     If  the  operation  be  performed  farther  up  on  the  stalk,  wrapping 
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the  plaoe  of  union  with  grafting  day  will  be  requisite.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  inner  bark  of  both  graft  and  stock  join  each  other 
perfectly,  otherwise  success  will  be  uncertain.  The  practice  is  only 
advised  where  a  new  variety  is  desired  to  be  tested,  as  new  vines 
are  almost  alway  better  thaxk  the  patching  up  of  old,  neglected 
plants,  which  have  never  been  '^ cared  for"  either  in  branch  or  root. 

Transplantinff  and  dutanceM. — In  taking  up  the  vines  at  one  year's 
growth  from  the  cutting,  (which  is  best,)  care  should  be  taken  to 
mutilate  as  little  as  possible,  and  also  to  keep  the  roots  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  or  drying  air  or  winds.  Cut  back  the  growth  of  the 
past  year  to  two  buds.  Have  the  ground  mellow,  rich,  dug  deep; 
the  hole  broad;  spread  the  roots  carefully  and  as  naturally  as  they 
grew ;  after  having  pruned  each  end  and  bruised  or  broken  root  with 
a  sharp  knife,  fill  in  the  earth  carefully  and  finely  until  only  the  two  buds 
are  visible,  then  avoid  treading  on  it.  The  distance  apart,  if  making  a 
vineyard  plantation,  depends  on  the  variety.  That  for  the  Catawba 
or  Isabella  should  be  four  by  six  feet ;  the  Schuylkill  and  Herbe- 
mont,  five  by  seven  feet ;  the  Missouri  and  Clinton,  three  and  a  half 
by  three  feet.  These  two  latter  should  be  pruned  low,  while  the 
former  varieties  nwy  rise  seven  to  eight  feet. 

Ca9t  per  acre  of  Vineyard, — ^The  estimated  cost  of  trenching,  fur- 
nishing cuttings,  stakes,  and  planting  an  acre  of  vineyard,  is  not  far 
from  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  it 
may  be  estimated  to  yield  annually  about  200  gallons  of  wine,  at  a 
cost)  however,  for  dressing  vines,  pruning,  gathering,  &c.,  of  about 
seventy-five  dollars ;  leaving,  therefore,  about  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year  (supposing  the  wine  to  sell  at  one  dollar  a  gallon)  as  the  net 
profit  per  acre.  The  quantity  here  estimated  will,  no  doubt»  be 
thought  low  by  many,  but  while  it  will  often  exceed  this  quantity, 
seasons  do  occur  when  even  less  is  the  result ;  and  we  therefore 
stand  on  the  safe  side  if  we  foimd  our  vineyard  on  this  basis  of  ex- 
pectation. 

Position  and  Soil, — R.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  who  has  written  a  capital 
treatise  on  the  "  Culture  of  the  Grape,"  as  well  as  practically  trained 
the  vine,  has  the  following  on  this  point : 

*'A  hill  side  with  southern  aspeot  is  preferred,  although  an  east- 
em  or  a  western  exposure  is  nearly  as  good.  Some  have  recom- 
mended the  north,  on  account  of  safety  from  late  spring  frosts,  but 
it  will  scarcely  afford  sun  enough  to  ripen  the  grapes  in  cold,  wet 
seasons  (if  the  declivity  is  steep),  and  may  perhaps  be  more  subject 
to  '  the  rot.'  Any  undulating  sur&cCy  if  dry,  is  preferable  to  a 
level  one. 

^  7%«  Soil  best  suited  for  a  vineyard,  is  a  dry  calcareous  loam-^ 
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with  a  porous  sub-soil — not  retentive  of  moisture ;  if  mixed  with 
some  gravel  or  small  stones,  so  much  the  better.  Some  prefer  a 
sandy  soil  with  a  gravelly  substratum  ;  as  in  this  the  grapes  arc  less 
subject  to  rot ;  the  juice,  however,  is  not  so  rich, — lacking  in  saccha- 
rine matter, — and  in  dry  seasons  the  vines  will  suffer  from  the 
drought,  shedding  their  leaves  prematurely,  and  preventing  the 
grapes  from  rip>ening  well.  In  warm,  sandy  soils,  the  fruit-buds  on 
the  vines,  if  swelled  prematurely  in  autumn,  are  sometimes  killed 
by  tlie  frosts  of  a  severe  winter. 

"Any  soil  underlaid  by  a  stiflf,  wet  clay,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  also 
wet  or  spongy  lands.  No  trees  should  be  allowed  to  grow  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  the  vineyard/' 

Preparing  the  Oround. — "In  autumn,  or  early  winter,  dig  or 
trench  the  ground  all  over,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  with  the 
spade  ;  this  is  far  better  than  plowing ;  turn  the  top  soil  under. 

"  Wet  spots  in  the  vineyard  may  be  drained  by  small  stone  cul- 
verts, or  by  what  is  termed  a  French  drain,  aditdi,  with  some  loose 
stones  thrown  into  it  edgewise,  covered  with  flat  ones,  and  filled  up 
with  the  earth  again.  Surface  draining  may  be  obtained  by  eoneave 
9oddtd  avenues  of  ten  feet  wide,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  100 
or  120  feet,  thus  throwing  the  vineyard  into  squares  of  that  size. 
This  will  do  for  gentle  declivities ;  but  steep  ones  must  be  terraced 
or  benched  with  sod  or  stone.  These  benches  should  be  as  broad  as 
they  can  be  nmde  conveniently,  and  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
hill,  that  they  may  be  drained  by  stone  or  wooden  gutters,  running 
into  the  main  trunks,  to  carry  off  the  water  without  washing  away 
the  soil.    This  is  important,  and  requires  good  judgment  and  skill. 

Cultivation  of  the  ground, — ^The  first  two  years  the  grounds  should 
be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  by  use  of  the  German  hoe,  a  two  pronged 
instrument.  A  light  plow  is  sometimes  used  in  the  spring,  but  the 
best  vine  dressers  object  to  it.  Tlie  third  year,  and  aflerwards,  the 
earth  should  be  kept  clean  until  July,  afler  which  time  it  should  not 
be  stirred ;  this  especially  through  the  Western  prairie  country. 

Pruning  and  Training. — Tact  and  judgment  are  necessary  to 
perform  this  portion  of  vineyard  work,  and  none  but  general  in- 
structions can  be  given.  Buchanan  says :  "  In  the  spring,  cut  the 
young  vine  down  to  a  single  eye,  or  bud,  at  first ;  if  two  are  left  for 
greater  safety,  take  off  one,  afterward ;  drive  a  stake  six  or  seven 
feet  long  firmly  to  each  plant.  Locust  or  cedar  is  preferred,  but 
oak  or  black  walnut,  charred  at  the  end,  driven  into  the  earth,  or 
coated  with  coal  tar,  will,  it  is  said,  last  nearly  as  long.  Keep  the 
young  vine  tied  neatly  to  the  stake  with  rye  or  wheat  straw ;  pick 
off  all  suckers,  and  let  but  one  stalk  or  cane  grow. 

"  The  teamd  spring  after  planting,  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyea. 
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or  joints,  and  the  third  year  to  four  or  five ;  pinohing  o6f  laterals, 
tying  up,  and  hoeing  the  vines  as  recommended  above.  Eeplant 
where  failures  have  oocured.  The  third  year  the  vines  will  produce 
a  few  grapes.  Train  two  canes  to  the  stake  this  vear,  and  take  off 
laterals."  We  advise  the  cutting  down  or  prumng  to  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  but  any  time  when  the  frost 
is  not  in  the  wood  will  answer.  ^'  Pruning  the  fourth  year  requires 
good  judgment,  as  the  standard  stem  or  stalk  has  to  be  established.'' 
"  Select  the  best  shoot  or  cane  of  last  year,  and  cut  it  down  to  six 
or  eight  joints,  and  fasten  it  to  the  adjoining  stake  in  a  horizontal 
position,  or  bend  it  over  in  the  form  of  a  hook  or  bow,  and  tie  it  to 
its  own  stake.  The  ties  should  be  of  willow.  This  is  the  bearing 
wood.  The  other  cane,  cut  down  to  a  spur  of  two  or  three  eyes,  to 
make  bearing  wood  for  the  next  season. 

"  ^  Give  the  shoot  the  first  tie  on  the  stake  nine  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  second,  nine  inches  above  it ;  then  bow  it  oyer  to 
die  neighboring  stake  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  give  it  the  third 
tie  to  the  stake,  at  that  top  of  the  vine.' 

'4n  the  succeeding,  and  all  subsequent  years,  cut  away  the  old  bear- 
ing wood,  and  form  the  new  bow,  or  arch,  from  the  best  branch  of 
the  new  wood  of  the  last  year,  leaving  a  spur  as  before,  to  produce 
bearing  wood  for  the  coming  year,  thus  keeping  the  old  stalk  of  the 
Tine  down  to  within  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  vine  is  then  always  within  reach,  and  control." 


fig.  4.  Fig.  8.      Fig.  2.         Fig.  1. 

To  show  fill!  snd  summer  pruning,  the  above  figures  are  inserted. 

fig.  1.  The  vine  second  year  before  pruning. 

Fig.  2.  »      "     third        "        •'           ** 

Fig.  3.  "      "   fourth      *•    pruned. 

Fig.  4.  *'      **   fowih      **    summer  training: 
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Summer  pronijig,  or  pinohing  in,  should  be  cautioud  j  and  eare^ 
full  J  done.  Every  leaf  acta  as  a  lung  to  the  plant,  and,  unless  one 
has  experience,  the  safest  plan  is  to  avoid  any  summer  pruning  ex- 
cept just  pinching  the  extreme  ends  of  shoots  after  the  fruit  has 
aoQuired  the  size  ^  large  shot,  and  taking  away  of  all  suckers.  Dr. 
8.  Moflher  writes  as  follows  upon  this  part  of  pruning : 

"  Soon  after  the  grapes  are  set  and  about  the  size  of  common  shot, 
my  rule  is  to  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  bearing  branches — leaving 
four  good  leaves  for  the  first  bunch  of  grapes,  and  two  additional 
leaves  for  every  other  bunch  on  the  same  branch — so  that  if  there 
are  three  bunches  there  will  be  eight  leaves  to  supply  their  wants. 
I  have  tried  leaving  these  bearuig  branches  to  grow  their  full  length 
without  pinching  them  off,  but  I  tind  they  encumber  the  ground  too 
much,  without  any  perceptible  improvement  of  the  fruit.  After 
these  bearing  shoots  have  been  pinched  off,  especially  if  done  too 
early,  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves  will  push  out.  These  I 
pinch  off  also  when  quite  young,  sometimes  permitting  one  or  two 
leaves  to  remain  on  them.  The  loaves  on  these  laterals  do  not  seem 
to  subserve  the  wants  of  the  fruit,  like  the  original  leaves  on  the 
bearing  wood,  which  should  be  carefully  preserved.  At  the  fifth 
spring  pruning,  the  vines  will  have  the  two  good  canes,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious spring,  with  the  addition  of  the  old  hoop  or  circle  that  bore 
fruit.  This  I  cut  off  as  close  down  as  possible  to  the  uppermost 
cane,  and  the  other  two  cane^  are  managed  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  preceding  year.  I  never  allow  the  old  stock  to 
rise  more  than  six  to  ten  inches  above  the  ground ;  the  lower  they  are 
kept  the  more  healthy  they  will  remain  and  be  much  more  easily 
managed.  Pruning  the  vine  for  wine  requires  a  bold  hand  and 
much  firmness  of  purpose,  otherwise  the  old  stock  will  get  too  high 
and  become  encumbered  with  too  many  shoots.  It  must  be  borne 
constantly  in  mind  that  one  single  beimng  shoot  or  cane,  having 
from  six  to  ten  eyes,  will  throw  out  as  many  bearing  branches. 
From  these  ten  bearing  branches  it  will  be  easy  to  select  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bunches.  These  bunches,  in  any  ordinary  favorable  season, 
may  be  made  to  yield  one  quart  of  good  grapes,  .which  will  make, 
at  least,  a  pint  of  wine.  One  acre  of  ground  planted  three  feet  by 
five  will  contain  2904  vines.  If  each  vine,  then,  yields  one  pint  of 
wine  only,  there  will  be  2904  pints,  or  363  gallons,  from  each  acre. 
This  is  more  than  the  average  yield  per  acre — ^and  for  the  reason 
only  that  we  are  too  greedy ;  by  overloading  the  vines,  we  fidl 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  quantity,  as  well  as  a  good  quality  of 
wine." 

Dr.  Lindley,  good  authority  in  England,  has  the  following,  rela 
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dye  to  autumn  stop{niig  or  pruning,  which  is  equall  j  applicable  here : 
'*When,  ho'vrever,  the  branches  have  grown  for  many  weeks,  and 
are  in  the  autumn  begining  to  slacken  in  their  power  of  lengthening, 
theory  says  it  is  then  right  to  stop  the  shoots  by  pinching  off  their 
ends,  because  after  that  season  newly  formed  leaves  have  little  time 
to  do  more  than  organise  themselves,  which  must  take  place  at  the 
expense  of  matter  forming  in  the  other  leaves,  ^tt/vmn-stopping 
of  the  vine  shoots  is  therefore  advantageous ;  for  the  leaves  which 
remain  after  that  operation  will  then  direct  all  their  energy  to  the 
perfection  of  the  grapes.'*' 

Trellises  made  by  setting  posts  well  braced  at  either  end  of  the 
row,  and  running  coarse  wire  through  standards  intermediate  from 
post  to  post,  we  have  seen  much  practiced  elsewhere  than  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  with  great  success.  The  vines  are  trained  horizontally  as 
repres^ited  in  the  accompanying  figure. 


And  when  heat  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  are  desired, 
we  think  it  preferable  to  the  mode  previously  described. 

For  private  gardens  where  ground  is  scarce,  the  vine  should  be 
well  supplied  at  its  roots  with  liquids  hereafter  named,  and  permitted 
to  run  or  ramble  upon  lofty  trellises.  Spur  pruning,  which  consists 
in  training  the  old  or  main  stem,  and  yearly  cutting  back  the  late- 
rals to  two  or  three  good  buds,  must  here  be  pursued ;  care  should 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  cut  back  and  preserve  the  same  side 
branches  or  spurs  firom  year  to  year,  lest  by  so  doii^  they  soon  be- 
come enfeebled,  and  the  fruit  ripens  imperfectly  ;  but  new  side  shoots 
should  be  yearly  selected  of  the  strongest  growth  and  cut  back  to 
the  two  or  three  bearing  buds,  while  tlukt  of  last  year's  bearing  is  cut 
away. 

Manwre9. — ^The  analysis  made  by  Pro£  Emmonfl,  of  the  commoo 
wild  grape  vine  is  as  follows 
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W<nd,  Bark. 

PoUsh, 20.84  L77 

Soda, 2.06  9.27 

Chlorine 0.02  0.40 

Sulphuric  acid. 0.23  trace 

Phosphate  of  lime,           ....  15.40  5.04 

Phosphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,    .  1.20  5.04 

Carbonic  acid, 84.83  32.22 

Lime 17.33  39.32 

Maimesia. 4.40  0.80 

Silex,          .        .        .        .        .        .         .2.80  14.00 

Soluable  siUoa, 0.00  0.30 

Coal  and  organic  matter,     ....  2.20  1.70 

100.21  100.8C 

From  this  any  one  modentely  conversant  with  the  components  oi 
soils  can  readily  see  what  is  required  for  his  vines.  Burying  the 
refuse  cuttings  and  leaves,  sprinkling  on  gypsum,  (plaster  of  Paris,) 
and  supplying  freely  the  soap-suds,  and  wash-water  of  a  fbsnily, 
M  ith  animal  (or  bun-yard)  manures,  and  wood  ashes,  are  most 
advisable,  aside  from  the  ^ci6c  application  of  potash  and  bone  dust. 

ln$$ct»  and  diseoMes.-^-The  aphis  and  slue,  described  iully  in  "  Har 
yW  Treatise,"  appear  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Tliey  are 
easily  destroyed  by  syringing  with  tobaoco*water.  The  grape  vine 
flt^a-beetle,  {Haliica  Chalyhea)  a  small,  glossy,  greenish-blue  beetle 
about  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  long,  sometimes  preys  upon  the 
buds,  causing  them  to  appear  as  if  bored.  This  insect  was  first  (we 
believe)  described  by  David  Hiomas,  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, and  is  also  noticed  in  Harris'  Treatise.  The  eggs  are  depos 
itcd  early  and  soon  chance  to  a  greenish,  smooth  worm,  which  preys 
upon  the  tender  leaf  and  young  bunches.  It  is  destroyed  in  this 
state  by  syringing  with  tobacco-water  or  sifting  lime  over  the  vines 
when  wet  with  dew.  The  rose-bug  {melolontha)  occasionally  attacks 
the  vines  in  great  numbers,  eating  off  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf 
and  causing  the  vinous  fibres  lefl  to  inok  like  a  sieve.  TTiey  are 
best  destroyed"  by  spreading  a  cloth  underneath  and  shaking  thn 
vines  in  the  cool  of  evening  or  near  sun-set.  They  will  fall  and  may 
then  be  burned.  A  few  dollars  expended  in  this  way,  we  have 
known  to  have  saved  the  entire  crop  for  the  year,  as  well  as  prevent 
their  presence  to  any  extent  another  season.  The  curculio  some- 
times attacks  the  grape,  but  thus  far  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
serious  injury  to  the  crop. 

Mildew  is  rarely  met  with,  when  specific  nutrition  has  been  aj*- 
plied.  It  is  easily  checked  by  free  sprinkling  of  powdered  sulphur 
over  the  vmes  and  earth  when  wet  with  dew.     It  is  a  fungus  attack- 
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ing  the  plant  when  not  in  perfect  health.  Hie  rot,  so  much  depreca- 
ted by  Vignerons,  at  Cincinnati,  we  regard  as  attributable  to  same 
cause  as  mildew,  viz :  a  want  of  consistent  food  for  the  perfection  of 
the  fruit.  Some,  we  notice,  consider  it  attributable  to  too  late  and 
clean  cultivation ;  and  as  late  cultivation  only  tends  to  late  growth,  and 
formation  of  new  leaves  to  exhaustion  of  what  is  required  for  per- 
fection of  those  already  formed,  the  theory  is  good,  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  and  possibly  in  soils  greatly  deficient  in  tibe  constituents  to 
perfect  the  grape,  it  may  in  a  measure  be  the  cause ;  but  in  soils 
well  supplied  with  the  required  food,  late  cultivation  would  only 
cause  the  bursting  of  new  buds  and  continuance  of  growth. 

Uie9. — Universally  esteemed  when  well  ripened,  as  a  dessert  fruit, 
the  grape  is  also  highly  valued  by  many  physicians,  as  in  its  free  use 
tending  to  health  and  the  prevention  of  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
human  system.  For  cuHnary  use,  and  for  making  of  preserves,  they 
are  sought  for,  both  in  a  green  and  ripened  state.  Carefully  gath- 
ered when  ripe,  laid  in  heaps  for  a  few  days  on  the  floor  of  a  cool, 
dry  room,  then  spread  out  for  one  or  two  days,  and  packed  in  shal- 
low boxes  with  layers  of  cotton  batting  at  bottom  and  interme- 
diate between  layers  of  fruit,  as  well  as  between  bunches,  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  cool  room  and  kept  fresh  throughout  most  of  the 
winter.  Last,  though  not  least,  made  into  wine,  a  sketch  of  the  de- 
tails of  which,  with  cuts  illustrative  of  plan  of  a  wine  house  and 
press,  we  extract  from  the  **Westem  Horticultural  Review  :" 


A. — Door  opening  to  the  vineyard  by  which  the  grapes  are 
brought  into  the  wine  house. 
B, — Back  door  of  wine  house. 
C. — Front  door  of  wine  house. 
11 


iji-apes  are  thrown  oi 
S&  sieve  M.,  »hich  i 
>ugh    to  aJlaw  thi 
pas<!,  but  retain 
a  little  plftok  P., 
L  inclined  position, 
yrtK4i*^(&  backward  and  for- 
£2^ ••Movement  is  given, 
^Sfew  force   the    berries 
^uyujiR>the   sieve,  and  re- 

^^?!"'"?  ***"  ''>®  '■*)■  ^''  ^''® 
^C^^aif^tbey  are  stript 

•    '^^i^j.— After    passing 

ialT^l^^^he  stemming  pro- 

■■l»:*:.l.'S*.)![.;2:;^§'»il'g''apes  fe'l  into    A 

■i^?|iDS:<!??r*g:^§55^-!^bliqudj',  to  one  ol 


\  CfteiDg  desirable 
AfiphouM  not  be 

Wows  two  men, 
ffjfh^  rollers,  the 


i^o  produced  it 
•-arr^'^Y  •ar"BS"^       First  fniiu 

.  _    ft(i¥t(t«tf^l.<m-»tl:n  q  enlly  ""ak. 

„  l^^"*«J|«4|>^|».^0»S*»<SW'S«ome  [>artially 

^a^^;.4|agraf  D«^h^»;:b^^eaf  large  and 
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hands  3me.  The  vine  fruits  freely.  The  biipches  are  usually  large, 
▼ery  oompacl,  the  berries  crowding  against  each  other.  On  some 
bunches  they  will  ooeasionally  hang  loose.  In  color,  they  are  very 
dark  ;  when  ripe,  almost  black,  and  of  large  size  ;  the  flavor,  sweet 
and  vinous,  very  juicy  ;  the  skin,  thin  and  slightly  acid  and  astringent. 
The  bunches  will  average  a  pound  weight  at  maturity.  The  vine 
requires  and  deserves  careful  cultivation  in  a  rich  and  proper  soil,  to 
do  it  justice  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  A  southern  aspect  suits  it  best, 
and  a  net  tacked  over  it  in  winter,  not  to  protect  it  from  the  frosty  hut 
from  the  fua.'* 

Blavd. 

Bluid»t  Vininia,         )        FoweU, 

BanUs  Madeira,         |        Bland't  Pale  Bed. 

Found  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  by  Col.  Bland.  It  is  not  of 
value  north  of  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  not  often  ripening,  and  b 
by  many  discarded  from  its  habit  of  only  bearing  moderately.  In 
1820,  it  was  well  grown  and  ripened  in  iSew  Haven,  Conn.,  (xi  sandy 
soil ;  and  in  1828,  sent  to  Northern  Ohio  by  Geo.  Hoadley,  Esq. 
As  a  table  grape,  in  latitude  where  it  will  ripen,  it  is  of  the  best. 

FoliagCy  a  light  shade  of  green,  smooth  \  propagated  by  layers ; 
hunches^  long,  loose  ;  6eme«,  round,  on  long  stalks  or  pedioels;  ekin^ 
pale  red,  thin  ;  fieehy  slightly  pulpy,  slightly  astringent,  but  of  pleas- 
ant, delicate  flavor.  Late  in  ripening,  and  valuable  for  packing 
away  for  winter  use. 

Catawba* 

Lebanon  Scedliaf ,        |        Singlelan, 
Arkanna. 

Through  Dr.  S.  Mosher,  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Solomon  Beach  is  said 
to  have  found  this  variety,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  growing  wild  in 
Buncombe  Co.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  border  of  the  Catawba  river. 
We  have  found  this  to  ripen  equally  as  well,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Isabella,  when  correctly  pruned  and  grown  in  dry  or  well  drained 
soil.  It  is  esteemed  bfth  for  dessert  and  wine  use.  In  growth  and 
foliage,  it  resembles  Isabella,  except  that  the  wood  is  darker  color, 
shorter  jointed,  and  more  round,  and,  at  base  of  every  leaf,  there  is 
a  white  downy  spot. 

Bunches^  medium  size,  shouldered  ;  berriee^  nearly  round,  lai^e, 
pal«  red,  becoming  deeper  when  fully  ripened  in  good  soil,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  lilac  bloom  ;  Jlesk^  slightly  pulpy,  sweety  juicy,  with  a 
ricii  aromatic,  musky  flavor. 

Too  often  gathered  when  only  just  turned  in  color,  and  then  sour 
and  unpalatable  ;  hence  the  impression  of  many  that  they  are  not 
•qual  to  Isabella. 
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Pond's  Seedling,  To-Kalon,  Qermont,  White  Catawba,  and  Zane, 
are  sub-varieties  of  the  Catawba,  but  not  equalling  it.  The  ^^  Mam- 
moth Catawba  "  is  also  a  sub,  which,  under  high  culture,  surpasses 
the  original  only  in  size. 

CuNTOK. 


This  variety  is  claimed  t«  have  its  origin  in  Western  New  York, 
but  we  have  seen  vines  takei:  from  the  woods  in  Northern  Ohio  that 
so  closely  resemble,  in  both  lea^  wood,  and  fruit,  that  grown  under 
this  name,  as  to  make  us  doubt  its  coming  from  the  origin  stated. 

It  is  not  a  strong  grower,  although  perfectly  hardy,  and  suited  to 
border  planting  three  feet  apart,  and  stake  training  not  exceeding  * 
four  feet  high,  in  gardens.     Its  greatest  recommendation  is  that  it 
ripens  some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier  than  Isabella,  and,  there- 
fore, suited  to  higher  or  more  northern  latitudes. 

Foliage^  small ;  wood^  short  jointed ;  hunches^  medium  or  small, 
not  shouldered,  compact ;  berries^  nearly  round,  small,  black,  thin 
blue  bloom,  pulpy,  juicy,  with  a  harsh  &vor ;  productive. 

Diana. 

''This,"  says  Mr.  Downing,  'Ms  a  seedHne  ih>m  the  Catawba, 
grown  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore,  near  Boston,  Mass."  It  is  smaller 
size  than  its  parent,  but  has  the  character  of  maturing  its  fruit  two 
weeks  earlier.  It  is  yet  comparatively  new,  and,  although  stated  to 
have  surpassed  its  parent,  when  grown  at  MobHe;  at  Cincinnati  it 
has  not  equaled  the  Catawba. 

Bunches,  below  medium  size,  compact ;  herrieSy  round,  delicate 
pale  red ;  flesK,  juicy,  sweet,  little  pulp,  rich,  and  slightly  resem- 
bling Catawba  in  flavor. 

• 

Elbikburoh. 

Dnnbofx*,        I        Bsinborough, 
Smart't  Bingburgli. 

The  spelling  of  this  name  is  matter  of  some  difference  in  opinion 
among  horticulturists,  but  the  manner  we  adopt,  being  that  of  all 
previous  writers,  we  choose  to  continue  it.  The  variety  is  said  to 
have  come  from  a  village  in  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  It  is  a  nice  little 
grape,  suited  for  the  dessert,  and  for  growing  on  trellises  in  gardens. 
A  moderate,  regular  bearer,  ripening  a  little  before  or  with  Isabella. 

Wood^  slender,  long  jointed ;  leaves^  five  lobed ;  bunches,  medium, 
loose,  shouldered ;  hemes,  small,  round,  thin  skin,  black,  covered 
with  blue  bloom ;  flesh,  without  pulp,  melting,  sweet ;  "  best." 
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HnBBMONT. 

Herbemont*!  lUdeira 

Hie  origin  of  this  is  yet  in  doubt ;  some  daiming  it  aune  as  Le- 
noir, and  a  native ;  others  claiming  it  as  a  French  variety.  Its  hardy 
character  and  resemblance  in  foliage  to  the  Riyer  grapes,  however, 
seem  rather  to  favor  its  being  a  seedling  of  om*  States.  In  fruit,  it 
does  not  differ  from  the  Lenoir,  but  in  wood,  N.  Lcmgworth  says,  it 
is  quite  distinct. 

Only  moderately  vigorous ;   tmxxf,  dark  color ;  terminal  leaves, 

1  cd  or  brownish ;  bunches^  large,  compact,  shouldered ;  berries^  small, 

round  ;  ^Arm,  thin,  purple,  slight  bloom  ;  Jlethy  tender,  without  pulp, 

sweet,  excellent,  juicy,  vinous,  valued  for  dessert,  and  yields  a  wine 

•  like  Spanish  Manzanella. 

.  ISABSLLA. 

This  variety  has,  thus  fiur,  been  stated  to  have  or^nated  in  South 
Carolina,  to  have  been  taken  thence  to  a  garden  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  there  given  to  William  Prince,  who  propagated,  distributed,  and 
named  it  afler  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  who  then,  1816,  owned  the  gar- 
den. On  the  authority  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  it  was  grown  several 
years  previous  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  as  the  "  Vemet  Grape,"  and 
claimed  to  have  been  brought  from  one  of  the  French  West  India 
Islands.  Other  authority  places  it  as  a  oommon  variety  of  Spiun, 
and  imported  by  a  Mr.  Laspeyre,  who  cultivated  and  sold  •it  as 
*^  Laspeyre  Grape  "  in  1810.  Gea  Hoadley,  Esq.,  states  that  in  1824 
it  was  growing  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  it  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  80  years  previous,  from  South  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

We  incline  to  belief  of  its  being  a  native ;  its  hardihood,  habit, 
and  character,  all  tending  that  way  ;  but,  come  from  whence  it  may, 
its  vigorous  habit  and  productiveness  will  ever  render  it  a  favorite. 

As  a  wine  grape,  it  is  not  esteemed.  Bunchen^  large,  rather  loose, 
shouldered  ;  berries^  aval,  large,  dark  purple,  when  fully  ripe  nearly 
black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom ;  flesh,  tender,  with  some  pulp, 
which  lessens  as  it  ripens,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  with  slight  musky  aro- 
ma. 

Hyde's  Eliza,  Troy  Grape,  Pennsylvania,  Marion,  Sherman,  Chil- 
licothe  Seedling,  and  Lee's,  are  all  sub- varieties ;  not  equal  to  the 
original. 

Lenoir. 

.<mnpier  ?         |         Clarence  f 

■  This  differs  from  the  Ilerbemont  only  in  being  of  *'  more  vigorous 
growth,  wood,  light  colored,  with  a  light  blue  cast ;  terminal  leaves, 
green."  So  says  N.  Longworth.  All  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  have  the  character  of  Herbemont. 
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Imitation  Hamburo. 

A  nativo  variety  we  have  not  seen.  Its  fruit  is  said  to  be  "  large, 
dark  purple,  or  as  large,  skin,  as  thin,  pulp,  as  sofl  and  iuicy,  but 
of  inferior  aroma  and  flavor  to  the  Black  Hamburg."  Origin  un- 
known. 

Missouri. 

Minouri  Seedling. 

Said  to  be  a  native  of  Missouri  :  it  is  of  slow  growth,  short  Jointed, 
and,  like  the  Clinton,  suited  to  border  culture  in  gardens.  From  it 
a  wine  is  made  resembling  Madeira. 

Leaves,  decpiy  cut,  tri-lobed ;  bunches,  below  medium,  loose ;  ber- 
ries, small,  round ;  skin,  thin,  almost  black,  very  little  bloom  ;.^A, 
tender,  little  pulp,  sweet,  and  pleasant ;  "  very  good." 

Norton's  Virginia. 

Norton  *8  Seedlm^. 

A  native,  unworthy  culture.  Bunchen,  long,  little  shoulder^, 
compact ;  berries,  small  round,  dtwk  purple,  pulpy,  harsh. 

Ohio. 

Longworib's  Ohio,         |        Se^ax  Box. 

The  original  of  the  vines  now  known  under  this  name  were  some 
cuttings  \eh  in  a  segar  box  at  the  residence  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq, 
Cincinnati,  during  his  absence  from  home.  Its  true  origin  is  yet  in 
doubt.  North  of  Cincinnati  it  does  not  succeed,  and  wherever  plant- 
ed should  have  long  range  on  a  trellis.     Only  valued  for  table  use. 

Bunches,  large,  loose,  shouldered ;  berries,  small,  round,  nearly 
black,  blue  bloom ;  flesh,  without  pulp,  sweet..  Only  suited  to  the 
amateur. 

SCHUTLDLL. 


Schaylkill  Muacadel, 

Alexander, 

Spring?  Mill  Constantia, 

Madeira,  of  York,  Pa.., 


Winne. 


— —  Huacadine, 
Cape  Grape, 
Clihon's  Constantia, 
Taslcer'8  Grape, 


From  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  Pa.  Its  value  is  only  as  wine 
grape,  and  for  that,  not  equal  jto  Catawba.  We  have  found  it  exten- 
sively distributed  North  and  West  as  the  Isabella.  As  the  leaves 
are  much  more  downy,  it  is  easily  detected  in  foliage,  and  the 
bunches  being  not  shouldered,  while  the  Isabella  is  always  shouldered. 

Berries,  often  large,  roundish,  oval,  thick  skin,  quite  black ;  Jlesh^ 
firm  pulp,  juicy,  musky,  often  harsh. 
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SCUPPSRHOHO. 

Fox  Grape,  tfike  Awtt,         1         Amerioan  Mu«cadiB«,  ^Chc  AmA, 
Buil  or  Bullet,       "  |        Roanoke,  ** 

A  distinct  southern  species,  vitis  vulpinoy  too  tender  for  the  north, 
highly  esteemed  throughout  the  entire  southern  States,  where  it  is 
much  grown  as  a  wine  grape  in  vineyards,  and  is  found  wild  from 
Virginia  to  Florida. 

Species,  dioecious ;  leaver,  small,  roundish,  coarsely  serrated,  ^os> 
sy  on  both  sides ;  young  shoots  slender,  old  wood  smooth,  jlie 
"White  and  Black  varieties  differ  only  in  the  color  of  fruit,  the  White 
being  light  green,  and  the  Black,  dark  red,  with  tendrils  of  vine  cor- 
responding with  color  of  fruit.  * 

Bunches,  small,  loose ;  berries,  round,  lai^ ;  skin,  thick ;  JUsh^ 
pulpy,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  strong  musky  scent. 

Minor's  Seedling,  ShurtleflT^s  Seedling,  and  some  others  are  culti- 
vated in  loeallties,  but  their  pood  qualities  seem  destined  to  remain 
in  circumscribed  limits,  not  having  yet  been  seen,  when  cultivated 
away  from  their  first  friends 

From  the  ad-interim  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hort  Society  we 
copy  the  following  accounts  of  two  new  seedlipgs : 

From  William  Canhy,  Wilmington,  Delaware: — A  Seedling 
Grape.  Bunch,  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  by  two  and  three-quar- 
ters broad,  so  compact  as  frequently  to  destroy  the  rotundity  of  the 
berry ;  berry,  from  seven-sixteenths  to  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  roundish,  inclining  to  oval ;  skin,  of  a  violet  color,  thickly 
covered  with  bloom,  and  semi-diaphanous ;  seed,  smnll,  dark  cinna- 
mon ;  Jlesh,  tender,  very  juicy,  not  pulpy ;  flavor,  sweet  and  pleasant ; 
quality  ^'  best "  for  a  grape  that  will  grow  in  open  culture.  Leaf, 
trilobed,  but  not  deeply,  interruptedly  serrulate,  auriculate. 

From  Gerhard  Schmitz : — A  Seedling  Grape.  Large ;  oval ;  pur- 
ple ;  bunches,  loose,  large ;  resembles  the  Isabella  in  ap])earance  and 
flavor ;  quite  equal  to  it  in  quality,  and  perhaps  a  little  earlier. 
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&CC,  such  varieties  as  the  Black  Prince,  Traniiner  and  Royal  Muscadiue, 
may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  by  bending  down  the  vines  in  the 
month  of  November,  aiid  covering  them  with  tan-bark,  or  other 
mulch,  and  raising  them  again  to  their  position  in  April.  Free  sup- 
ply of  wood  ashes  and  soap-suds  will  be  found  requisite  to  hasten 
their  growth  and  maturity  of  fruit,  as  well  as  prevent  mildew.* 

Cold  Houses. — By  this  term  is  meant  an  enclosed  structure  of 
wood  or  brick,  with  a  sloping  roof  covered  with  glass.  These  struc- 
tures as  made  at  the  east,  and  by  a  few  wealthy  men  at  the  west,  and 
represented  in  the  Horticultural  journals  of  the  day,  are  too  expen- 
sive to  make  the  growing  of  the  better  foreign  grapes  general  at  the 
west.  But  expensive  structures  are  not  necessary  ;  many  a  man  at 
the  west  has  a  south  side  of  a  building  unoccupied ;  this  may  serve 
as  the  back  of  his  cold-house,  by  setting  up  pieces  of  four  inch  scant- 
ling against  the  building,  nailing  boards  to  it  and  filling  in  between 
with  tan-bark,  saw-dust,  or  fine  charcoal,  he  has  the  back ;  now,  four 
inch  square  posts  rising  four  feet  from  the  ground,  at  a  distance  of  say 
fourteen  feet  from  the  back,  boarded  on  each  side,  and  filled  in 
same  as  the  back,  make  the  front  wall ;  leaving,  however,  two  spaces 
six  feet  from  either  end,  of  about  two  feet  square,  for  hanging 
shutters.  Now  the  back  wall  being  ten  feet  high,  the  ends  are  to  be 
made  in  same  way  as  the  front,  giving,  of  course,  the  slope  from 
back  to  front,  and  leaving  out  at  one  end  space  for  a  door-way,  and 
at  the  highest  point  of  sides  near  the  back  at  each  end,  a  space  for 
swinging  shutters  of  say  two  feet  square ;  these  opened  will  give  ven- 
tilation, in  connection  wiih  those  in  the  front  wall.  This  done,  a 
joiner  will  be  required  to  fit  on  a  plate  of  two  inch  plank  all  around, 
and  fit  in  rai\ers  and  sash  ;  the  sash  should  be  the  entire  length  ot 
width  of  house  ;  styles  four  inch  wide  by  one  and  a  half  thick,  bars 
one  inch  wide  beveled  to  half  inch  on  the  under  side,  the  upper 
style  or  head  piece  six  inches  wide,  the  lower  one  fourteen  inches  ; 
the  rafVers  should  be  placed  so  that  sash  cannot  be  over  forty-two 
inches  wide,  or  sufficient  for  five  lights  wide  of  six  inch  glass.  When 
the  location  of  such  house  is  not  in  a  vervcold  climate,  or  where  the 
thermometer  rarely  falls  below  zero,  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  boiled 
oil  and  varnished  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose*  but,  perhaps  in 
the  end  not  be  as  cheap,  as  its  durability  wnll  only  be  about  two 
years.   Those  who  wish  for  more  expensive  houses,  we  advice  to  pur 

*  Geo .  Hoadley,  Esq.,  says,  thai  in  1820  to  1830  there  was  growing  in  the  garden 
where  he  then  resided,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  many  white  grapes,  received  from 
David  Deforcsft,  as  White  Sweet- Water,  which  never  mildewed.  This  garden 
was  sixty  or  seventy  rods  from  the  harbor,  (or  salt  water.)  The  prevalent 
winds  were  from  the  harbor,  in  summer,  and  in  storms  the  shrubbery  not  untte- 
tpeafcly  covered  with  spray. 
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cUase  ^^Alien*s  Treatise  on  the  Grape,"  or  if  possible,  visit  the  grape 
house  of  Wm.  Besor,  Esq.,  of  CiDcinnali. 

Vint  Borden, — Upon  the  formation  of  vine  borders  for  cold,  as 
well  as  forcing  houses,  more  has  been  written  and  published  than  one 
person  could  read  at  rate  of  ten  hours  a  day,  in  one  entire  month. 
Some  advise  the  formation  of  the  border  all  outside,  while  others 
prefer  inside.  Our  advice  is,  let  the  border  embrace  a  width  three 
feet  inside  the  front  wall  and  six  feet  outside,  making  a  border  nine 
feet  wide ;  if  fiaiidy  ground,  no  care  will  be  required  to  form  a 
drainage;  but  if  on  clayey,  retentive  soil,  dig  out  all  the  earth  three 
feet  deep,  form  a  drain  in  center  at  bottom,  leading  away  from  the 
house,  prepare  fresh  virgin  earth  or  turf  from  old  pastures  or  woods, 
and  mix  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure  in  about  equal  quantities,  or 
perhaps  a  little  most  of  the  soil,  add  to  this  one  tenth  in  quantity 
each  of 'gypsum,  (plaster  of  Paris,)  and  ground  bones,  and  one  sixth 
of  wood  ashes ;  let  it  be  well  mixed  before  putting  in  the  border. 
Parings  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  cinders  from  a  blacksmith's  shop,  street 
scrapings,  leather  paring,  old  rags,  bones,  etc.,  are  all  used  and  all 
good,  but  the  above  named  materials,  with  liberal  watering  with 
soap-suds  and  occasional  sprinkling  of  sulphur  (which  will  be  necessary 
at  times  to  check  mildew)  will  for  a  time  give  good  growth  of  vine 
and  fruit 

Planting  and  Training, — The  vines,  being  obtained  from  a  nur- 
sery, generally  come  in  crocks  or  pots ;  the  earth  should  be  well 
wet,  and  then  by  inserting  the  finger  at  the  hole  at  the  small  end  or 
bottom  of  the  crock,  the  whole  ball  of  roots  entire  is  pushed  out ; 
now  plant  just  outside  the  front  wall,  and  so  that  you  can  run  the 
stem  immediately  under,  leaving  the  roots  only  outside ;  let  each 
plant  stand  half  way  between  each  rafter,  and  as  they  grow 
train  to  a  wire  fastened  at  top  each  of  front  and  back  wall  so  as  to 
be  six  inches  below  the  glass.  Spur  pruning  is  regarded  best  for 
cold  houses,  ^nd  is  plainly  described  as  follows :  "  In  pruning  in  the 
fall,  after  the  first  year's  growth,  each  *iltemate  eye  is  disbudded  on 
each  side  of  the  cane,  leaving  those  wauled  for  breaking  next  season 
about  fifteen  inches  apart.  The  next  season,  when  pruning  for  spurs, 
the  side  shoots  are  cut  back  to  three  eyes,  or  even  four,  according  as 
the  lower  buds  may  be  plump  and  well  rounded.  In  breaking,  each 
bud  puts  forth  a  shoot ;  the  most  promising  one  nearest  the  top,  and 
the  one  at  the  base,  is  allow^ed  to  remain,  and  the  other  is  rubbed 
out.  The  top  one  is  allowed  to  bear,  and  the  fruit  on  the  bottom 
one  is  pinched  out.  The  fruit  bearing  spur  is  stopped  three  or  four 
joints  above  the  fruit,  and  the  other  one  next  to  the  base  is  also 
stopped,  wher  it  has  grown  seven  or  eight  leaves.  They  are  now 
trained  as  shown  in  the  following  figure. 
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,  "il.isthe  bearing  shoot,  and  B.  the  one  not  to  be  fruited 

ftill  next  year ;  at  next  pruning,  (or  what  is  still  better, 
two  or  three  weeks  previous,)  A.  is  cut  clean  out  to  the 
base  of  B,y  and,  when  the  leaves  fidl,  j^.  is  cut  back  to 
I  three  eyes  as  A.  was  last  season,  and  so  on  from  year  to 
^isJ^^     year.**    Every  fail  at  approach  of  cold  weather  take  down 
V   ^?^  the  vines,  lay  them  on  the  border  inside  and  cover  with 
tan-bark  four  inches  deep ;  cover  the  border  outside  same 
depth  with  barn-yard  manure. 

Routif^cqf  Cultitfe, — ^The  following  brief  instructions,  from  A.  J. 
Downing,  contain  all  that  is  essential  for  a  cold  house :  *^  In  a  vinery 
without  heat  this  is  comparatively  simple.  As  soon  as  the  vines  com- 
mence swelling  their  buds  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  carefully 
washed  with  mild  soap-suds,  to  free  them  from  insects,  soften  the 
wood,  and  assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly.  At  least  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  they  should  be  well  syringed  with  water,  which,  when 
the  weather  is  cool,  should  always  be  done  in  the  morning.  And 
every  day  the  vine  border  should  be  duly  supplied  with  water. 
During  the  time  when  tlie  vines  are  in  blossom,  and  while  the  fruit 
is  setting,  all  sprinkling  or  syringing  over  the  leaves  must  be  sus- 
pended, and  the  house  should  be  kept  a  little  more  closed  and  warm, 
than  usual,  and  should  any  indications  of  mildew  appear  on  any  of 
the  branches,  it  may  at  once  be  checked  by  dusting  tnem  with  flour 
of  sulphur.  Air  must  be  given  liberally  every  day  when  the  tem- 
perature rises  in  the  house,  beginning  by  sliding  down  the  top  sashes 
a  little  in  the  morning,  more  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  closing 
them  in  the  same  manner.  To  guard  against  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  as  moist 
and  warm  a  state  of  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  as  is  consistent 
with  pretty  free  admission  of  the  air  during  sunshine,  is  the  great 
object  of  culture  in  a  vinery  of  this  kind. 

Insects. — ^The  aphis  or  "  vine-fretter,"  is  destroyed  by  fumigating, 
i.  e.y  burning  tobacco  in  the  house,  and  syringing  the  vines  freely  s$> 
terward.  If  red  spiders  are  troublesome,  syringe  the  vines  at  even- 
ing, and  dust  the  leaves  with,  flour  of  sulphur. 

VARIETIES. 

Feeling  that  a  multiplicity  of  varieties  would  only  mislead  and 
confuse  the  practical  man,  and  our  own  experience  with  foreign  grapes 
not  having  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  fully  to  decide  on  wMch  to 
recommend,  we  adopt  and  describe  few  besides  those  voted  worthy 
of  general  cultivation  by  the  Americai    Pomological  Societ|r. 
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Black  Hamburgh. 


WftTDo  *B  Blaek  Hamlmrgh, 
Bed  Hamburgh, 
Duich  Hamburgh^ 
HamptoB  Oourt  Vine, 

Yalenliue'i, 


Porpie  Hunborgh, 
Brown  Hunburga, 
Saligbury  VloletT 
Gibraltar, 
Fraokenoale. 


This  Tariety  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  for  the  vinery.  lo 
sheltered  locations,  out  of  doors,  in  cities  south  as  far  as  Cincinnati, 
it  does  well  with  protection  in  winter.  A  good  bearer.*  Bunches^ 
large,  shouldered  on  both  sides ;  berrieM^  very  large,  roundish  inclin- 
ing to  oval,  brownish  purple,  becoming  purplish  black  when  fully 
ripe ;  of  sugary  rich  flavor. 

Wilmot^s  New  Black  Hamburgh  is  similar,  fruit  larger,  bloom 
very  thick,  flesh  Arm,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  common  Ham- 
burgh. 

Allen's  seedling  Black  Hambui^h,  is  of  less  value,  bunches  not  as 
large,  berries,  black,  oval.  Victoria,  heretofore  regarded  as  a  syn- 
onym of  the  old  Hambui^h,  is  now  regarded  as  a  slightly  improv- 
ed sub-variety. 


Blaok  Prwck. 


Alicant, 

Black  Valentia 

Boston, 

Pocock's  Damascnt^ 


Black  fttanish, 

Black  Portugal. 

Sir  A.  Pvtche't  Mack, 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 

Black  Liflbon. 


Steward's  Black  Prince, 

This  often  succeeds  well,  with  winter  protection  out  doors,  while 
in  the  house  it  is  esteemed  on  account  of  hanging  long  afler  fully 
ripe.  A  profuse  bearer.  Buncheiy  long,  oflen  shouldered ;  berries^ 
large,  thinly  set,  oval ;  skin,  rather  thick,  blaok,  covered  with  blue 
bloom  ;  flavor  sweet,  excellent ;  "  very  good.'* 

Black  St.  Peter''s  diflers  from  this  in  having  a  thin  skin. 

Black  FaoNxioNAy. 


Haecat  Noir, 

Muscat  Noir  Ordinaire, 

Black  Frontignac, 

Boordal  ,s  des  Hautes  Pyrenee's 


Sir  Wm.  Rowley's  Black, 
Purple  FVomignan, 
Purple  Constantia, 
Uuscat  Moir  de  Jura. 


This  is  the  variety  from  which  the  muscadine  wine  is  made.  A 
good  bearer.  Bunches,  long \  berrieSy  medium' size,  round,  black; 
skin,  thin  9  flavor,  musky  rich. 

Black  Cluster. 


Black  MoriDon,  I        Early  Black, 

Tme  Burgundy,  Pineau, 

Small  Black  Cfluster,        J         Black  Burgnndy, 

rleans. 


k  MoriDon,  { 

Burgundy, 

II  Black  cfluster,         I 
Black  Orl 

This  variety   is  hardy  and  succeeds  outdoors.     It  is  valued  in 

^  A  vine  of  ibis  variety  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  planted  in  1769,  is 
■uted  to  prodnoe  anniiaUy  over  one  ton  weight  of  fruit 
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France  for  wine,  but  will  never  take  high  ranK  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  pretty  extensively  disseminated  throughout  the  west,  which 
is  our  main  reason  for  noting  it.  It  has  over  forty  synonyms,  but 
those  given  are  all  which  we  have  ever  heard  applied  to  it  in  this 
country.  Bunehet^  small,  compact ;  bftriei^  m^ium  size,  roundish 
oval,  black,  juicy,  sweet ;  *•*  good  ;"  distinguished  from  Miller's  Bur- 
gundy, by  absence  of  down  on  the  leaf 

Early  Black  Jult. 

July  Orape,  I         Madeleine, 

Madeleine  Koir,         ;         Ramin  PrMOoe, 
MorilkNi  Batif,  |        De  St.  Jaaa, 

Burgunder,  I         August  Traube, 

Jacob'!  Stranbe. 

The  habit  of  ripening  its  fruit  by  the  middle  of  August,  or  earlier, 
b  its  chief  merit.  FoUagt^  small,  light  green ;  iwidUt,  small,  oom^ 
pact ;  herri$9^  small,  round,  black,  with  a  blue  bloom,  a  little  add  and 
of  indifferent  flavor;  "good." 

Gruzlt  Frontiokan. 

Grissly  Frontignae,         I        Red  Oonstaatia, 
Muacat  Rouge,  |         Muscat  Gria, 

&c.,  &c.,  in  all  thirteen  Synonyma. 

Adapted  only  to  the  house,  where  it  ripens  early,  and  being  of 
'*  he$i^^  (\\xtX\ty  is  highly  esteemed.  Bunches,  rather  long,  narrrow, 
slight  shoulders;  berries,  round,  medium  size,  grayish  red,  thick 
bloom,  juicy,  rich,  musky,  high  flavor. 

Rotal  Muscadink. 


ChaMf'lai  de  Fontainebleau, 

Golden  Chastelas, 

Cbam-laaDore, 

D'Arboia, 

Ainien», 


Chaaaelas, 
White  OiaMelaa, 
Chawelas  Blanc, 
Raisin  d'Champagne, 
Amber  Muscadine, 


Early  White  Tencriffe. 

This  is  highly  esteemed  ;  is  distinguished  from  White  Sweet  Wa- 
ter (often  sold  as  this  variety)  by  its  larger  berries  and  stronger 
growth.  Grown  out  of  doors,  it  requires  not  only  winter  protec- 
tion, but  also  lo  be  well  supplied  with  wood  ashes,  as  otherwise  it 
cracks  and  mildews. 

Allen  says,  ihe  Royal  Muscadine  and  Chasselas  of  Fontainebleau 
are  distinct,  but  only  in  size  of  bunch.  The  Early  White  Musca- 
dine, he  also  says,  only  varies  from  this  in  ripening  a  few  days  ear- 
lier. 

Bunches  large,  long,  shouldered ;  berries  above  medium,  round, 
greenish-white,  becoming  amber  color  when  fully  ripe,  tender,  rich 
delicious  flavor.     Ripens  middle  to  last  of  September. 
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Muscat  of  Alexandria. 


White  If  nscat  of  Alezandm, 

Jerusalem  Muscat, 

Malaga, 

While  Mascat  of  Liuiel, 

Loaf*, 


Frontniac  of  Alexandria, 
Uuscat  d'AJezandria, 
White  Muscat, 
Tottenham  Park  Muscat, 
Passe-longue  Musqne. 


Passe  Musqne 

Adapted  only  to  house  culture  and  even  then  benefitted  by  arti- 
ficial heat. 

This  is  probably  the  ^  Malaga"  grape  brought  to  this  country  in 
jars  and  sold  by  confectioners. 

Bunches  very  large,  loose,  irregular  ;  berrks  large,  oval,  pale  am- 
ber, thick  skin,  firm  flesh,  crisp,  musky,  rich  perfumed  flavor,  often 
seedless.     A  strong  grower. 

The  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  is  esteemed  a  sub-variety  not  equaling 
its  parents 


Traminer. 


Red  Trarniner, 
Delaware, 
Fromentin  Rouge, 
Roiher  Traminer, 
Rother  Klevner, 
Tokayer, 
Klein  branner, 
Rothclauser, 
Ranfoliga, 


Heath, 
Gris  Rouge, 
Froraentean, 
Decimanner, 
Roihedel, 
RothfranlEen, 
St.  dauser, 
Marzimm^, 
Ran  Folak, 


RotheReilltr 

This  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  Ohio  State  Pomological  Ckm* 
vention  in  1852,  as  the  Heath  or  Delaware  Grape,  having  been 
grown  in  Delaware,  O.,  under  these  names.  It  was  stated  to  have 
proved  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air,  being  free  from  mildew  or 
rot,  a  productive  bearer,  and  never  failing  to  perfectly  ripen  both 
fruit  and  wood.  Allen  says  of  it  "  a  much  esteemed  wine  grape  on 
the  river  Maine."  It  is  described  in  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Catalogue.     It  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Bunches,  medium  size,  compact;  berries,  roundish  oval,  middle 
size,  uniform,  pale  reddish,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  without  pulp,  rich 
and  pleasant  flavor.     Ripens  ten  days  before  Isabella, 

White   Frontignan. 


White  Frontniac, 
Nep^ns  Constantia, 
Raisin  de  Frontignan, 
MoBchata  Biaiica, 
Moseatel  Commun, 


White  Constantia, 
Muscat  Blanc, 
Muscat  Blanc  de  Jura, 
Moscado  Bianco, 

Muscateiler. 


An  old  productive  variety  suited  only  to  the  house.  Bunches^ 
middle  size,  rather  long,  rarely  shouldered  ;  berries,  middle  size, 
round,  rather  closely  set ;  skin,  thin  dull  white  or  greenish  yellow, 
thin  white  bloom ;  fleshy  delicate,  sugary,  rich  musky  flavor. 


NECTARINES, 

Hie  Neetftrine  is  claimed  to  be  only  a  sport  in  nature  from  tlia 
Peach,  to  which  occasionally  plants  grown  from  seed  return ;  record 
is  also  made  of  the  Nectarine  tree  producing  both  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines on  the  same  tree.  Of  this  we  confess  some  little  unwilling- 
ness  of  belief;  certain,  however,  it  is  that  the  trees  so  closely  resem- 
ble the  Peach,  as  not  to  be  detected  except  when  in  fruit 

Grown  under  glass,  or  South,  where  the  heat  is  greater  than  at  the 
North,  the  Nectarine  is  a  really  fine  fruit ;  but  here,  it  is  inferior  to 
the  Peach,  possessing  a  flavor,  partaking  of  the  peculiar  flavor  and 
taste  of  the  pit  When  we  say  the  trees  are  undistinguishable  from 
the  peach,  we  speak  the  general  view ;  closely  examined,  the  wood 
may  be  found  slightly  more  smooth,  and  possibly  a  trifle  firmer  or 
closer  grained.  The  trees  are  usually  propagated  by  budding,  in 
same  manner  and  time  as  the  peach,  and  their  after  culture  is  the 
same. 

The  fruit  of  the  Nectarine  being  smooth  skinned,  is  equally  liable 
to  attack  from  Curculio  as  the  Plum,  and  the  same  remedies  are 
adopted  for  prevention  ;  we,  therefore,  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
under  head  of  Insects  injurious  to  the  Plum.  The  same  marks  dis- 
tinguishing varieties  in  the  leaf  are  found  in  the  Nectarine  as  in  the 
Peach,  and  used  accordingly. 


CLASS  l^  Worthy  General  Culiivatian. 

Boston. 

Lewifl,        I        Perkiiw'  Seedling. 

American.  Gaimed  to  have  originated  from  a  peach  stone.  It 
is  probably  one  of  the  very  best  Nectarines  and  well  adapted  to  all 
sections  of  our  country. 

Flowers^  small;  glands^  globose;  fruity  large,  sometimes  eight 
inches  round,  roundish  oval ;  skin^  light  yellow,  with  deep  red  cheek, 
shaded  off  by  a  mottling  of  red  ;  fle^h^  yellow  to  the  stone,  sweety 
with  a  pleasant,  peculiar  flavor ;  cootie,  small,  pointed.  Seaaon^  first 
September.    Freep^^^one. 

(2M} 
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DOWHTOW. 

Foreign.  Flowers,  small ;  glands^reaiform]  fruit,  large,  roundish 
oval ;  skin,  pale  green,  with  violet  red  cheek  ;/e<A,  pale  green,  melting, 
rich,  high  flavor.     SeoMon,  last  of  August.     Freestone. 

Earlt  Violbt. 


Violet  Hative, 
PMile  Violet  HatiTe, 
Buly  B^iigaoo, 
Brugnon  red  at  Stooe, 
Haxnpton  Court, 
Large  Scarlet, 


New  Scarlet, 
Aromatic, 
Brugnon  Hatif, 
Violet  Muak, 
Violet  red  at  Stone, 
Lord  Sclaey's  Elruge. 


Foreign,     Tree,  very  hardy,  often  confounded  with  Elruge,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  hy  its  deep  red  flesh  and  dark  oolored  stcme. 

Flowers,  small ;  ^^mf<,reDiform;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  narrowed 
at  apex  ;  suture,  shallow;  skin,  yellowish  green  in  shade,  dark  pur 
plish  red,  mottled  with  pale  brown  dots,  in  sun ;  ftesh,  whitish,  red  at 
stone,  melting,  juicy,  rich  and  high  flavored ;  stone,  roundish,  reddish 
brown     Season,  last  of  August     Freestone. 

£LRirOE. 


Common  Eamge, 

Claremont, 

Anderson's 


Temple, 
Oatland's 


Spring  Grore. 

Foreign.  An  old  variety  that  has  always  maintained  a  first  char- 
acter wherever  correctly  grown. 

Flowers,  small ;  ^/aTwfa.reniform  ;  fr^it,  medium,  roundish  oval ; 
suture,  distinct  only  at  apex ;  skin,  pale  greenish  shade,  violet  or 
blood  red,  dotted  with  brown  specks  in  sun  ;  flesh,  greenish,  slightly 
stained  with  pale  red  at  stone,  juicy,  rich,  high  flavor ;  stone,  oval, 
rough.     Seiuon,  early  Sep.     Freestone. 


CLASS  II. — I^ew  and  untested,  suited  to  Amateur  Pomologists  or 

certain  locations. 

Barker. 

Foreign.  '^  Flowers  small,  glands  reniform.  Fruit  large  obovate,  dark 
red  next  sun,  pale  yellowish  green  where  shaded ;  flesh  fine,  yellowish 
white,  rayed  with  bright  red  at  the  stone ;  stone  large,  kernel  bitter. 
August.    Freestone."    New,  not  yet  fruited  in  this  country. 

DUKB   OF   TbLLIEr's. 

Dae  da  Tellier's,       I        Do  de  Tello, 
Do  TiUiers,  .  |        Dake  de  TiUey, 

Dnmiys. 
Foreign.   Flowers  small,  glands  reniform.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish 
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obloDff,  pale  ereen,  purpliaa  red  check;  flesh  greenish  white,  red  at  BtoiM^ 
secona  rate  flavor.     I4at  August.    Frees toae. 


Earlt  Nkwikoton. 

'Bli 


Early  Back  Newingum,         I        New  Early  NvMringio 
Lucombe't  Black,  I        Lueonibe'a  Seedlii^, 

Early  Black. 


Foreign.  Flowers  larffe,  glandless.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ovate,  pmnt 
at  apex,  pale  green,  with  shades  of  red  marbled  in  sun ;  flesh  greenish 
white,  red  at  stone.    Early  September.    Clingstone. 

French  Yellow. 

Foreign.  Fniii  medium,  ffreenish  yellow,  dull  red  in  ran ;  flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  rich.    September.    Clingstone.    (W.  R  P.) 

Hunt's  Tawkt. 

Hant's  Large  Itewny,        |        Hunt^t  Early  Tawny 

Foreign.  Flowers  small,  glandless.  Fruit  below  medium,  roundish 
ovate,  point  at  apex,  pale  orange,  red  cheek,  russety  specks;  flesh 
orange,  juicy.    Middle  August    ^^estone. 

Hardwicke. 

Hardwkke  Seedling,        )        Hardtricke'i  Seedling. 

Foreign.  Flowers  small,  glandsreniform.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
pale  green,  violet  red  cheek  'flesh  pale  green,  little  marked  with  red  at 
stone,  juicy.     Last  August    Freestone. 

Large  Earlt  Violet. 

Tiolette  Groaee. 

Foreign.    Similar  to  Early  Violet,  a  trifle  larger,  and  less  high  flavored. 

Neate's  White. 


New  White,  [        Flanders, 

Cowdray  Wkite,  I        Emerton'a  New  White, 

Large  white. 


Foreign.  Flowers  large,  glandsreniform.  Fruit  above  medium,  round, 
white  reddish  cheek  in  the  sun ;  flesh  white,  juicy.  Early  September. 
Freestone. 

Orange. 

Pitmaston's  Orange,         I        William's  Orange, 
WUliam^s  Seedling. 

Foreign.  Flowers  large,  glands  globose.  Fruit  large  roundish  ovate, 
acute  point  at  apex,  orange  yellow  with  dark  brownish  red  cheek ;  flesh 
yellow,  red  at  stone,  juicy,  sweet    Last  August    Freestone. 
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Rkd  Rcman. 

Old  Roinmi,         I         Brugnon  Vioirt  Uuaquee, 
Roman,  |         Brugnon  Uuaquee. 

Foreigo.  An  old  variety  which  proves  best  adapted  to  our  northern 
sections.  Flowers  large,  glandsreniform.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundishv 
greenish  yellow,  with  dull  red  cheek,  and  russety  specks;  flesh  firm,  green- 
ish yellow,  deep  red  at  stone,  juicy,  vinous.  Early  September.  Cling- 
stone. 

Stanwicke. 

As  yet  we  do  not  know  of  this  variety  having  fruited  in  this  country, 
but  from  its  high  praise  in  England,  where  it  originated,  and  the  £ftct  of 
our  clear,  sunny  clime  adding  to  the  rielmess  and  Bugary  character  of 
both  Peach  and  Nectarine,  as  compared  with  England,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose this  will  prove  the  very  best  Nectarine  extant 

It  was  grown  from  a  stone  brought  from  Syria,  and  is  described  in  the 
journal  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  as  above  medium  size,  round- 
ish oval,  slightly  heart  shape  at  base ;  pb}e  greenish  white,  shaded  into 
deep,  rich  violet  in  sun ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  prussic  acid  flavor ;  stone,  middle  size,  oyate^  a 
prominent  sharp  edge,  rugged,  and  of  chocolate  color ;  kernel,  sweet. 


CLASS   III. —  Unworthy  farther  Culture, 

Broomfield. 

American.  61ands,reniform  ;  firuit,  large,  roundish  ;  dull  yellow,  red  oheek ; 
flesh,  yellow,  pleasant ;  second  rate.    Middle  September.    Clingstone. 

Fairchild's. 

Fairchild't  Early. 

Foreign.  Glandfl^reniform  :  fruit,  small,  round ;  yellowish  green,  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  yellow,  dry,  poor.    Early  August.    Freestone. 

Golden. 

Orange,         |        Fine  Gold  Fleahed. 

Foreign.  61and3,reniform ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  ovate ;  light  yellow, 
red  in  sun ;  flesh,  orange  yellow,  flrm,  sweet ;  second  rate.  Early  September. 
Clingstone. 

Murrey. 

Marry,        |        Black  Hurry. 
Foreign.    61and8,remform ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  ovate ;  pale  green,  red 
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oheek :  fledi,  greenidi  white,  sweet,  good  flaror ;  poor  bearer.    Laot  Avi^ 
lut    Freestone. 


NSWINOTON. 


Scarlet  Ncwington, 

Scarlet, 

Old  NewinfUm, 

Bmith't  NewingtOB, 


French  Newiagtoa, 
Hon  Uiil, 
Bough  RornaB, 
Aaderaoa's  Roand. 


Foreign.  Gluidlen  ;  fruit,  large,  roundiffa ;  greeniih  Tellow,  red  In  mn ; 
fleshy  firm,  juicy,  deep  red  at  etone.    Middle  September.    Clingstone. 

Princeb  Golden. 

American.  Glands,  renifbrm  :  about  one-fourth  larger  and  a  week  later ; 
Mherwise,  of  second  quality,  and  reeemUing  the  "  Golden." 

Pbterborouoh.    - 

Late  Green,        I        Vemaah, 
Geo'A  or  Genoeee. 

Foreign.  Under  the  last  flrnonym  it  has,  of  late,  been  disseminated  as  mw. 
Qlaad8,reniform ;  fruit,  small,  roundiflh  :  green,  with  doll  red  in  sin ;  flesh, 
greeniih  white,  juicy.    Early  October.    Freestone. 

Sweet  Yellow. 

Janne  LiaM,        |        Late  TeUow. 

Foreign.  Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  small ;  yellow,  with  doll  red  ohe^  Id 
■on ;  flesh,  yellow,  dry.    October.    Freestone. 


THE   PEACH. 

Persica  vulgaris^    Dec.     Raacea  of  Botaniste. 

Found  wild  on  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  not  mentioned  by 
Jewish  history,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Peach  is,  as  generally  un- 
derstood, a  native  of  Persia  and  also  of  China.  It  was,  however,  in- 
troduced into  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and,  as  early  as  1550,  was  culti- 
vated in  Britain.  About  the  year  1680  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  and^  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  northern  New 
England  States  and  northern  New  York,  it  is  now  cultivated  in  every 
settled  portion  of  our  States.  History  clothes  the  peach  with  hav- 
ing once  possessed  deleterious  qualities,  and  Pliny  mentions  that  it 
was  supposed  the  King  of  Persia  had  sent  them  into  Egypt  to  poison 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  This,  however, 
with  traditions,  making  the  fruit  of  a  Peach  tree,  when  eaten,  to  con- 
fer immortality,  knowledge,  and  the  like,  are  now  regarded  as  mys- 
ticisms of  a  past  age,  of  which,  nought  but  the  tradition  is  left.  In 
portions  of  China,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France,  as  well  as 
our  own  country,  the  Peach  is  grown  without  aid  of  glass,  or  artifi- 
cial, or  condensed  heat,  by  means  of  walls,  etc. ;  we  have  therefore 
looked  to  receive  some  variety  from  thence  that  would  surpass  our 
American  Seedlings,  but,  as  yet,  none  have  been  introduced. 

The  wood  of  the  Peach,  being  of  a  more  open,  coarse  fibre  than 
that  of  most  fruits,  we  find  it  more  susceptible  to  sudden  and  severe 
changes  of  temperature,  and  therefore  less  hardy,  and  of  shorter  du- 
ration. That  this  character  is  materially  affected  by  soil,  seems  not 
to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  writers  generally  conceding  that  while  in 
unfavorable  soils  the  Peach  decays  in  four  to  ten  years,  in  favor- 
able soils  it  continues  healthy  and  vigorous  for  forty  or  fifty  years, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  being  annually,  correctly  and  freely  pruned, 
may  be  made  to  produce  regularly  for  near  one  hundred  years. 
Of  this  we  speak  more  at  lenglii  under  the  head  of  Soil. 

Propagation. — By  Seed,  The  seed  of  the  Peach,  if  carefully 
planted  in  the  autumn,  will  often  vegetate  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
and,  in  good  soil,  make  a  growth  the  first  year  of  three  to  four 
feet ;  but  in  order  to  succeed  surely,  it  is  best  to  gather  thfe  stones 
from  late  fruiting  varieties,  of  hardy,  healthy  trees ;  spread  them 
about  four  inches  thick  on  some  light,  sandy  knoll  and  cover  with 
about  ibur  inches  earth.  In  spring,  when  the  frost  is  fully  out  of  the 
ground,  leaving  it  fit  for  working,  these  stones  will  be  found  to  have 
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mostly  cracked  and  the  germ  just  started ;  they  should  then  be  care- 
fully planted  in  rows,  four  feet  apart,  and  one  seed  every  foot  in  the 
row,  covered  about  two  inches  deep.  The  stones  that  are  not 
cracked  by  the  frost  should  be  taken  and  carefully  cracked,  by  plac- 
ing on  a  wooden  block  and  striking  the  tide  edge  with  a  hammer ;  this 
will  not  injure  the  germ,  as  is  often  done  when  they  are  cracked  by  strik- 
ing the  eiu^t.  Separated  from  the  stone,  the  kernels  should  be 
planted  same  as  above,  but  in  rows  by  themselves,  as  all  are  not  sure 
to  grow,  and,  even  if  they  did,  would  not  as  soon  as  those  already 
started,  and  therefore  the  rows  in  culture  would  often  have  trees  un- 
fitted for  budding  at  same  time ;  or  frequently  those  coming  from 
the  last  named  kinds  would  be  entirely  too  small  for  budding  the 
first  year. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  most  of  the  yellow  fleshed  Peadies  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  varieties  similar  to  the  parent ;  hoice  the  in- 
numerable  new  sorts  that  now  swell  the  nursery-men's  catalogues, 
and  that  are  yearly  being  introduoed  to  the  public  as  ^^  highly  miperu 
arj*^  If  an  orchard  is  desired  to  be  produced  of  seedlings,  by  select- 
ing seeds  of  the  Yellow  llareripe,  Crawford's  Early,  Bergen's  Yel- 
low, Lemon  Cling,  and  Crawford's  Late,  it  is  very  probable  a  ool- 
lection  would  be  obtained  preserving  in  great  measure  the  charac- 
ters, qualities,  and  times  of  ripening  of  these  varieties.  So,  also, 
may  tne  periods  of  ripening  of  each  kind  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hastened  or  retarded,  by  selecting  pits  of  the  first  or  last  that  ripen 
on  each  particular  tree. 

The  grower  should,  however,  recollect  that  while  Uiere  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  these  varieties  to  reproduce  themselves,  their  capability 
so  to  do  is  often  destix)yed  by  the  intermixture,  while  in  flower  of 
some  other  variety  which  is  perhaps  adjoining  them  only  a  few  feet ; 
hence,  in  order  to  feel  any  degree  of  certainty  toward  the  raising  of 
kinds  valuable,  or  resembling  the  parent,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
tree  from  which  the  pits  are  taken  should  stand  perfectly  isolated, 
or  certainly  distant  two  hundred  rods  from  any  other  Peach  tree. 

Those  who  have  not  the  dry  sandy  knoll  whereon  to  place  the  pits, 
to  prepare  them  for  the  ensuing  spring,  may  place  them  in  a  moist 
cellar  until  nearly  the  close  of  winter ;  then  take  them  out^  soak 
them  in  water  two  or  three  days,  spread  them  on  the  ground  and 
cover  two  or  three  inches  of  saw-fliist  or  leaf  mould  over  them  ;  thus 
exposing  them  to  action  of  frost  mitil  the  season  for  planting. 

By  Budding, — The  seed  sown  as  above  will,  early  in  the  month 
of  September,  be  found  to  have  grown,  in  good  soil,  from  three  to 
four  feet,  when  they  should  be  budded  as  near  the  ground  as  pos5ci. 
ble ;  and  in  October  one-half  of  the  entire  top  should  be  cut  back — 
not  the  limbs  pruned  off,  leaving  bare  stems — but  the  growth  of 
every  limb  should  be  shortened  or  cut  back  one  half;  this  is  to  pre- 
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Tent  injury  from  high  winds  or  heavy  snows,  which  frequently  break 
the  tree,  just  at  the  insertion  of  the  bud. 

Some  bud  upon  the  plum  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  dwarfing  the 
tree ;  and  when  so  done  the  month  of  August  is  best.  The  exact 
time  cannot  be  stated,  as  seasons  vary  even  in  the  same  section  of 
country,  but  the  watchful  eye  will  sQon  learn  to  detect  the  period 
when  the  young  stock  is  about  to  form  its  terminal  bud,  and  then  is 
general  1}  the  best  time.  If  the  bud  is  inserted  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son, on  the  Peach  stock,  it  is  liable  to  overgrow  and  "  gum." 

Budding  the  Peach  may  also  be  performed  in  the  month  of  June, 
on  trees  of  two  or  more  years  old.  It  is  done  in  same  manner  as 
that  in  common  budding,  except  in  selecting  the  buds,  you  select  a 
young  shoot,  of  about  one  to  two  inches  grown,  and,  cutting  it  back 
to  one  or  two  leaves,  you  insert  and  tie  as  in  the  common  mode. 

By  Orafiing, — ^This  is  rarely  performed  at  the  North,  but  may  be 
made  tolerably  successful  if  performed  very  early  on  trees  standing  in 
warm,  light  soil.  A  strong,  sharp  knife  or  spade  should  first  be  used 
around,  cutting  off  all  the  roots  of  the  tree,  at  about  one  foot  from 
the  body  of  a  tree  four  feet  high — the  tree  headed  back  about  one 
half,  and  the  lower  limbs  cut  into  about  two  buds  each— *the  graft 
inserted  in  the  manner  termed  tongue  or  whip-grafting,  tied  with 
soft  bark,  and  covered  with  a  ball  of  grafting-clay.  When  the  graft 
has  made  one  foot  growth,  the  ligature  should  be  loosed,  and  the 
lower  limbs  cut  in  smoothly  to  the  body.  Some  cultivators  in  the 
southern  States  graft  into  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  when  the  stocks 
are  small  it  is  a  good  way  ;  but  the  cleft  grafting  mode  is  then  best. 

Transplanting, — In  transplanting  from  the  nursery  to  the  orchard, 
the  limbs,  or  branches,  should  be  shortened  back  to  the  form  of  a 
pyramidal,  rounded  head,  having  the  lower  limbs  within  two  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  not  exceeding  one  foot  long.  The  side  roots  should 
only  have  their  ends  smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife,  all  broken  or 
bruised  roots  cut  away,  and  the  tap  root  cut  off  to  within  one  foot 
of  the  crown. 

Distances  apart. — On  light,  sandy  soils,  twelve  feet  apart  each 
way  is  sufficient  for  the  peach ;  but  on  good  strong  soil,  the  trees  re- 
quire from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  in  order,  when  ftill  grown,  to 
enable  them  to  mature  their  fruit  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

SoU  and  Situation, — The  soil  whereon  to  make  plantations  of  the 
peach  is  a  matter  of  great  import,  as  thereby  hang  the  main  diances 
of  suoceaB  or  &ilure.  The  following  analysis,  made  by  B.  Kirtland, 
Esq.,  of  Poland,  Ohio,  from  three  esteemed  varieties,  viz..  Yellow 
Rareripe,  Morris  Red  Rareripe,  and  Morrisania,  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely useful  to  every  planter,  as  it  is  easy  to  get  an  analysis  made 
of  soils,  and  from  the  two  the  planter  will  know  at  once  which  par 
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lioular  manure  is  required  to  perfect  his  fruit,  and  give  vigor  to  his 
trees.  Equal  quantities  of  limbs  and  twigs  from  the  three  kinds 
above  named,  were  taken,  and  after  having  been  thoroughly  dried 
(whereby  they  lost  about  44  per  cent  of  water),  carefully  burned 
with  a  moderate  heat,  yielding  as  follows : 

Charcoal  and  Sand, 3.180 

Silica,      ........  1.480 

Perphosphate  of  Iron, 2.174 

Potash,  . 12.545 

Soda, 2.000 

Sulphate  of  Lime, 2.258 

Lime, 23.951 

Phosphate  of  Lime, 21.699 

Magnesia, 7.052 

Peroxide  of  Manganese, .800 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 699 

Carbonic  Acid, 33.350 

111.188 
Loss  in  Analysis,      .....        3.812 

115.000 

These  analyses  show  the  wood  of  the  Peach  tree  as  next  to  the 
Pear  in  amount  of  Phosphates,  and  also  the  erroneous  impression  so 
generally  current,  that  the  Peach  requires  a  light,  sandy  soil.  The 
most  vigorous,  healthy  trees  we  have  ever  seen  are  growing  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  what  is  termed  limestone  soil,  and 
where  perfect  drainage  is  naturally  formed  by  the  hills.  On  the 
prairies  the  trees  grow  rapidly,  but  to  us  have  the  appearance  of  a 
forced,  green-house  plant,  and  unable  to  endure  aught  but  genial  air, 
while  feeding  thus  upon  one  or  two  of  the  elements  of  growth,  and 
at  the  same  time  devoid  of  others  requisite  to  the  perfection  of 
healthy  wood.  Lime  and  bone  dust,  we  judge,  will  be  found  espe- 
cially beneficial  in  perfecting  truly  healthy  trees,  capable  of  endur- 
ing the  great  changes  of  climate  on  our  western  prairies.  If  to  this 
application  be  added  the  practice  of  shortening  in  during  the  month 
of  September,  and  perfect  drainage  of  water  from  the  roots,  we  be- 
lieve the  tree  will  be  found  to  endure  more  sucoessfally  the  extreme 
changes  of  climate. 

The  duration  of  the  Peach  tree  we  consider  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  soil  being  properly  drained,  and  containing  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  food  toward  forming  perfect  wood.  The  doctrine  of  ex- 
cretions of  vegetables,  is  one  which  we  are  yet  inclined  to  support, 
naving  been  unable  to  succeed,  even  with  renewed  preparation  of  the 
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soil,  in  growing  two  successive  crops  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  upon 
the  same  plot. 

A  rank,  luxuriant  tree,  with  shoots  spongy,  sappy,  plethoric,  un« 
ripened,  and  incapable  of  being  matured,  with  the  roots  in  an  un- 
drained,  c^ld,  or  wet  soil,  is  too  oflen  regarded  as  thrifty,  when  in 
truth  it  is  but  the  expression  of  a  false  stimulant,  as  in  the  human 
frame,  exciting  only  to  destroy. 

The  situation  of  a  peach-orchard  should,  if  possible,  be  upon  high 
grounds,  as  less  subject  to  extreme  and  severe  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  as  tending  to  more  perfect  maturity  of  wood  in  fell  of  year, 
and  later  period  of  blooming  in  spring.  If  the  trees  are  low-branched 
iind  well  shortened  in,  supplied  with  requisite  inorganic  elements  in 
the  soil,  the  lay  of  the  land  to  the  east,  south,  or  north  will  only 
affect  the  time  of  ripening  the  fruit :  that  to  the  south  maturing  about 
one  week  earlier  than  that  toward  the  north.  Elevated  situations, 
surrounded  by,  or  bordering  on,  bodies  of  water,  will  often  furnish 
fruits  when  adjacent  valleys  fail ;  and  this  is  especially  true  where 
the  bodies  of  water  do  not  entirely  freeze  over  during  winter :  the 
southern  shores  of  several  of  our  lakes  rarely  failing  to  produce 
pleaches  when  the  entire  crop  is  destroyed  five  or  ten  miles  back  in 
die  interior.  Even  slight  knolls  often  protect  the  crop,  an  instance 
of  which  we  had  ui  our  own  grounds,  wnere  trees  were  distant  only 
thirty  feet ;  in  one  night  all  of  the  buds  upon  the  lower  limbs,  or 
more  than  half  way  up,  being  destroyed  on  the  tree  standing  on  what 
would  be  termed  the  level,  while  on  the  tree  on  the  knoU  not  one 
was  injured. 

The  destruction  of  buds  by  extreme  cold  in  the  winter  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  except  the  tree  bias  been  excited  by  a  season  of  warm 
weather,  or  has  been  grown  in  the  manner  called  **  thrifty,"  pre- 
viously noted.  Where  trees  are  steadily  and  healthily  grown,  Uiey 
are  capable  of  wishstanding  20^  to  25^  below  zero  without  injury, 
unless  immediately  followed  by  clear,  warm  tun,  or  the  tree  being 
in  an  immature,  unhealthy  state. 

Season  to  TramplanL — ^Throughout  the  northern  and  western 
States  it  is  best  to  transplant  the  Peach  in  the  spring.  South  or 
Southwest,  fall  or  midwinter  may  be  best — ^but  from  remarks  of 
many  writers,  we  incline  to  the  belief,  that  earlv  in  March  or  the 
last  of  February  is  best,  as  they  occasionally  have  sonoe  severe 
changes  in  January,  very  trying  to  newly  planted  trees.  The  ground 
should  alway  be  prepared  in  the  fell. 

Cultivation. — ^The  ground  about  peach  trees  should  always  be 
kept  clean ;  if  planted  on  light,  sandy  soil,  running  through  an  or- 
chard with  a  cultivator  so  as  not  to  break  the  roots ;  if  upon  rich 
prairie  or  limestone  soils,  the  ground  may  be  plowed  and  cropped 
without  injury ;  but  on  the  sandy,  light  soil  no  crop  except  the  white 
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liin^  should  ever  be  grown,  and  tliat  pays  best  to  be  turned  under 
by  e  very  shallow  plowing  of,  say,  two  inches  deep.  On  rkh,  deep 
prairie  soils,  it  is  best  not  to  stir  the  ground  after  midsummer. 

Pruning, — The  fruit  being  borne  only  >n  wood  of 
the  preceding  year,  one  of  the  great  objects  in  pruning, 
is  to  keep  aU  parts  of  the  tree  furnished  with  a  regular 
and  constant  succession  of  annual  bearing  shoots.  P. 
Barry,  in  his  *^  Fruit  Garden,'^  has  the  following,  so  cor 
rt'Ctly  descriptive  of  the  mode,  that  we  adopt  it,  together 
with  a  cut  illustrative  of  buds,  on  which  C.  J).  £.  are 
fruit  buds,  F.  O.  H.  leaf  buds,  /.  double  buds,  C.  triple 
buds ;  the  two  side  buds  being  fruit  buds,  and  the  centre 
one  a  leaf  bud.  By  refei-ring  to  the  brandi,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  furnished  with  a  certain  number  of  wood 
buds  and  fruit  buds.  At  the  base,  there  are  always  one 
or  more  wood  buds. 

Now,  if  that  shoot  were  not  pruned,  all  the  fruit  buds 
on  it  would  produce  fruit, — one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
wood  buds  at  the  top  would  make  new  shoots ;  theso 
J  would  necessarily  be  very  weak,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  fruit  below  them.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
there  would  be  a  long,  vacant  space,  entirely  destitute  of  a 
young  shoot  or  a  living  bud.  This  is  the  way  that  the  inte- 
rior and  lower  parts  of  trees  become  so  soon  degamished. 

But  when  that  shoot  is  sEortened,  we  will  say  one  half, 
the  sap  is  retained  in  its  lower  parts,  one  half  of  the 
fruit  buds^are  removed,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
large  and  fine  fruits  are  obtained  from  those  remaining: 
young  vigorous  shoots  are  produced  from  the  lower 
buds  to  bear  next  year,  and 
take  the  place  of  those  which 
have  already  borne.  In  this 
way  regular  uniform  crops  of 
large  and  fine  fruit  are  ob- 
tained, and  a  constant  euoces- 
sion  of  young  shoots  is  kept  up. 


A>(^* 


To  farm  ike  head  of  a  ttofuU 
ard  Peaek  Trw.  — We  wiU 
suppose  it  the  intention  to 
form  a  standard  tree,  with  a 
trunk  two  feet  in  height,  and  a 
round,  open,  and  symmetrical 
head,  like  figure.  We  take 
»  yearling  tree  and  cut  it  back  to  within  two  feet  and  a  half  of  the 


Porn  of  a  low  staadttrd  peMb 
tree,  with  a  stem  two  feet  kist^ 
and  a  rowid,  open  head. 
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ground  in  the  spring.  Below  this  cut  a  certain  number  of  shoots 
will  be  produced,  fir<»n  which  three  will  be  selected  to  form  the  main 
branches  or  frame-work  c^  the  head.  All  the  others  are  rubbed  off 
when  two  or  three  inches  long  or  sooner.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
we  have  a  tree  with  three  branches. 

The  second  year  these  three  brandbies  are  cut  back  full  one  half 
their  length,  and  from  each  we  take  a  shoot  to  continue  the  branch, 
and  one  to  form  a  secondary  brandi.  The  other  shoots  produced 
below  t^<^se  are  pinched  or  checked  to  prevent  them  from  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  the  leading  branches.  In  the  &11  of  the  year  we 
have  a  tree  with  six  leading  branches,  and  some  bearing  shoots  be- 
low on  the  older  wood. 

The  third  year  each  of  these  six  branches  is  shortened  one  half^  in 
order  to  obtain  more  secondary  branches,  and  some  fruit  branches 
on  Xhe  lower  parts.  All  young  shoots  on  the  old  wood,  whether 
fruit  branches  or  not,  should  be  cut  back  one  half,  or  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  cause  the  wood  buds  at  dieir  base  to  push,  and 
make  shoots  to  bear  next  year. 

The  formation  of  the  head  goes  on  as  described  for  two  or  three 
years  more,  when  it  is  complete ;  for  peach  trees,  properly  pruned,* 
do  not  assume  such  wide  spreading  forms  as  they  do  naturally.  The 
main  branches  and  secondary  branches  should  be  at  equal  distances 
throughout,  «id  far  enough  ^part  to  give  the  bearing  wood  on  their 
sides  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air. 

An  equality  of  vigor  shoul4  also  be  preserved  amongst  them  by 
summer  pinching,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  very  vigorous  shoot 
start  up  in  a  peach  tree,  and  appropriate  so  much  of  the  sap  as  to 
injure  a  whole  branch ;  these  should  be  checked  the  moment  their 
character  is  observed,  unless  they  may  be  wanted  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Every  part  of  the  branches  should  be  ftimished  with  bearing  shoots, 
and  these  should,  every  spring,  be  shortened  in  one  half  or  more,  to 
produce  others  at  their  base,  whilst  those  that  have  borne  arecutout.'* 

With  the  advice  above,  as  well  as  of  most  writers,  to  shorten 
back  or  prune  the  Peach  in  the  Spring^  we  do  not  fully  agree;  be- 
lieving, rather,  that  if  the  operation  be  performed  in  September,  it 
will  enable  the  tree  to  more  fully  perfect  the  remaining  buds,  and 
fit  it  to  endure  changes  of  temperature  during  winter. 

Diseases  and  Insects  injurious.  The  Curl  of  the  Leaf.  The  first 
developed  leaves,  in  the  spring,  often  become  diseased  with  a  spongy 
and  malignant  growth,  exhibiting  reddish  blotches  or  swellings  on  the 
upper  side,  that,  after  two  or  three  weeks,  causes  them  to  fall  off.  ^^Tbi;» 
occurs  at  a  period  when  the  vigorous  circulation  of  the  sap  requires  a 
corresponding  action  in  those  important  organs.  A  second  growth  is 
soon  forced  out,  which  ultimately  restores  Uxe  txee  to  ite  wonted  force 
and  vigor.    It  is,  however,  evident,  that  though  the  recuperative 
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powers  of  nature  nuy,  for  onoe,  twioe,  ^r  even  thrioe,  restore  a 
ffrowth  of  leaves,  the  shock  must  at  length  impair  the  vitality,  and 
mduoe  an  unhealthy  condition."  This  curl  of  the  leaf  is  produced 
hj  the  punctures  of  a  small  plant-louse,  the  ^  Apkk  pernon^'^  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  work  on  Insects. 

A  mixture  of  tobacco  water  and  strong  so^wuds  applied  with  a 
syringe,  early,  or  as  soon  as  the  It^ives  are  one  third  grown,  will  be 
found  a  good  remedy.  Barry  regards  the  curl  of  the  leaf  induced 
by  sudden  change  of  weather — a  number  of  warm  days  that  cause 
the  expansion  ot  the  young  leaves,  followed  by  a  cold,  rainy  day ; 
the  more  severe  and  |wotraoted  the  cold,  the  more  severe  and  iatal 
the  curl. 

ThM  Fellows.  What  is  regarded  as  the  Yellows  is  little  known 
throughout  the  West ;  neither  have  we  ever  observed  it,  to  any  ex- 
tent, in  the  New  EIngland  States,  except  where  trees  were  procured 
from,  or  grown  on  poor,  sandy  soils,  enfeebled  and  imperieot  from 
their  first  start.  Ihat  it  may  be  perpetuated  by  innoculaticm,  or 
sowing  seeds  from  trees  diseased,  we  have  no  doubt;  it  th^^ore 
behooves  every  tree  grower  to  be  careful  from  whence  he  procures 
his  pita  for  stocks,  rrof.  Kirtland  says :  "  It  is  questionable  whether 
any  distinct  disease  occurs,  to  which  this  name  is  applioable.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  a  oollection  of  symptoms  arising  from  causes  acting 
either  individually  or  collectively.  Facts  seem  to  fiivor  this  view, 
though  the  insight  of  popular  opinion  is  in  favor  of  its  being  a  spe- 
cific and  contagious  disease."  Depredations  of  the  ^yeria  atiHata, 
ApkU  perricOf  exhaustion  of  elements  in  the  s<m1,  and  want  of  correct 

fruninff  appear  to  be  the  primary  causes,  and,  in  reference  thereto, 
^rof.  Kirtland  further  remarks :  ^^  In  estimating  the  power  and  ex- 
tent of  these  causes,  it  should  be  recollected  mat  an  injurious  im- 
pression, acting  constantly  upon  successive  generations  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  species,  may  ultimately  establish  a  hereditary 
entailment  that  may  be  propagated  in  the  §orm  of  predisposition 
to  disease,  or  disease  itself.  The  converse  is  equally  true  in  pro- 
ducing health  or  physical  development. 

These  several  causes  have  been  exerting  their  influence  on  the 
Peach  tree  for  a  long  term  of  years,  impairing  the  stamina  and 
health  of  its  fruit  germs.  These  impressions  have  been  propagated 
and  re-propagated,  in  conjunction  with  the  action  of  the  primary 
causes  of  impairment,  till  at  length  we  have  only  a  sickly  progeny. 
The  remedy  is  to  cut  down  and  destroy  all  diseased  trees ;  the 
preventive  is-judicious  cultivation. 

Mildew.  This  is  the  name  applied  to  a  minute  fungus  which  at- 
tacks the  ends  of  the  young  branches  of  some  particular  varieties, 
termed  serrated  or  glandless.     It  checks  growth,  and  renders  the 
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Bngluh)  is  the  most  natanl  and  weP  understood ;  next,  tiie  diidncy 
tion  by  means  of  what  are  termed  ^latUk  on  the  leaves,  as  also  the 
indentations  or  irregular  edge  of  the  leaf  termed  oreneate^MRafted, 
and  coarsely  serrat^ ;  and  last  the  distinction  by  means  of  tke  flow- 
ers, as  large  or  small.  This  last  is  open  only  to  examination  a  short 
period,  and  therefore  is  not  used  except  by  the  careful  amateur  po- 
mologist,  or  correct  nurseryman. 

Hie  aooompanying  figures  are  fllustrative : 

Figure  1,  the  aer 
rated  without  glands; 
figure  2,ooar8ely  ser- 
rated, s^  with  glo- 
boaa  glands;  figure 
S,  oreneate  and  with 
renifbrm  or  kidney 
shaped  glands.  «<The 
form  of  the  glands," 
obserres  Lindley, 
"'  as  well  as  thttr  po- 
sition, is  perfectly 
distinct ;  taey  are 
llg.l.  Fig.  2.       Flg.1  folly    developed    in 

the  month  of  May,  and  continue  to  the  last  permanent  in  tiieir  diar 
acter,  and  are  not  affected  by  cultivation.  The  globose  glands  are 
situated,  one,  two,  or  more,  on  the  foot  stalks,  and  one,  two,  or 
more,  on  the  tips  or  points  of  Uie  serratures  of  liie  leaves.  Tbe  renifbrm 
glandsgrowalso  on  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  but  those  on  the  leaves 
are  placed  within  the  serratures,  connecting,  as  it  were,  the  upper 
and  lower  teeth  of  the  serratures  together ;  t^eir  leaves,  when  taken 
from  a  branch  of  vig(m>us  growth,  have  more  glands  than  the  leaves 
of  the  globose  varieties.  It  will,  however,  sometimes  happen,  that 
glands  are  not  discemable  on  some  of  the  leaves,  especially  on  those 
produced  fh>m  weak  branches ;  in  this  case,  other  branches  must  be 
sought  for  which  do  produce  them."  Lindley,  as  well  as  most  wri- 
ters since,  have  rendered  these  classes,  with  sub-classes  or  divisions, 
founded  mainly  on  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  but  we  have  prefer- 
red, in  this  fhiit  as  well  as  others,  to  embody  the  distinction  in  the 
text  descriptive  of  a  variety,  and  confine  ourself  to  tKe  practical 
every  day  wanted  division  of  "  best,"  '*  very  good,"  and  "  good." 
The  word  ^^Meloooton"  only  meaning  "peach,"  we  have  dropped,  and 
only  use  it  in  connection  with  the  synonyms. 

Utei, — The  various  uses  made  of  the  peach  are  so  well  known  as 
not  to  require  a  word,  yet  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  drying  or 
preserving  fresh,  the  fruit,  when  distant  from  market,  induces  us  to 
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extract  the  following  descriptions.  Downing  says,  *^  in  Western 
New  York,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  country  where  peaches 
are  lai^ely  cultivated,  the  fruit  is  dried,  and  in  this  state  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  very  large  quantities.  The  drying  is  performed,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  spent  ovens ;  on  a  lai^e  scale,  in  a  small  drying  house 
heated  by  a  stove,  and  fitted  up  with  ventilated  drawers.  These 
drawers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  formed  of  laths,  or  narrow  strips 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  through  them,  are  filled 
with  peaches  in  halves.  They  are  cut  in  two  without  being  peeled, 
the  stone  taken  out,  and  the  two  halves  placed  in  a  single  layer  with 
the  skin  downward.  In  a  short  time  the  heat  of  the  drying  house 
will  complete  the  drying,  and  the  drawers  are  then  ready  for  a  sec- 
ond filling.  Farther  south  they  are  spread  upon  boards  or  frames, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  merely ;  but  usually,  with  the  previous  prepa- 
ration, of  dipping  the  peaches  (in  baskets,)  for  a  few  minutes  in 
boiling  water  before  halving  them.'' 

Preserving  the  fresh  fruit. — ^Thomas  describes  the  process  as  fol- 
lows :  '•*■  Prepare  the  canisters  in  the  best  manner,  of  good  tin — 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  four  to  four  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Whatever  be  the  size,  they  should  be  uniform,  that  they 
may  be  heated  alike.  The  fruit  selected  should  be  just  ripe  and  no 
more,  free  from  specks  or  bruises.  When  the  canisters  are  filled, 
the  tops  are  to  be  carefully  soldered  on,  leaving  a  hole  in  them 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pin  for  the  escape  of  the  air.  They  are 
then  to  be  set  in  a  vessel  of  water,  to  be  kept  boiling  moderately, 
until  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  is  raised  to  that  of  the  water. 
The  way  in  which  this  is  ascertained,  is  to  put  a  drop  of  wate^  on 
the  pin  hole,  whidi  will  continue  to  bubble  as  long  as  the  air  escapes 
from  the  canister.  When  the  internal  temperature  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  water,  no  more  air  will  escape.  The  water  is  then  to  be 
wiped  off,  and  a  drop  of  solder  immediately  put  in  its  place.  The 
boiling  water  should  be  raised  as  near  to  the  tops  of  the  canisters  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  cover  them.  If  the  operation  has  been  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  ends  of  the  canisters  will,  shortly  after  the  cool- 
ing hAs  taken  place,  be  depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  fruit 
is  sul^ected  does  not  cook  it  in  the  least.  It  is  proper  that  the  can- 
isters should  be  set  in  a  cool  place.  The  vessel  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  kept  boiling,  must,  of  coarse  have  a  level  bottom  ;  and  every 
one  who  is  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  can  devise  one  for  him 
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VARIETIES. 

Hie  varieties  of  the  peadi  have  within  a  few  years  been  lately 
increased,  bat  as  the  fruit  is,  when  matared,  quickly  perishable,  we 
have  endeavored  to  select  out  only  thoee  that  are  really  valuable, 
and  that  will  fumiBh  a  perfect  suooession  from  earliest  to  latest 
Many  varieties  are  undoubtedly  good  in  their  immediate  locality, 
and  often  perhaps  equal  the  best,  yet  there  seems  no  necessitv  for 
increasing  the  numbers  unless  some  evident  superiority  is  K>und 
either  in  fruit  or  tree. 

llie  periods  of  ripening,  which  we  have  attached  to  each  variety, 
mark  its  character  on  the  southern  shore  of  Liake  Erie,  in  northern 
Ohio.  At  Cincinnati  it  will  often  be  found  two  weeks  earlier,  while 
at  Boston  or  Buffido  it  will  be  eight  or  ten  days  later. 


CLASS  L— Worthy  General  CultivatUm. 

BxftOBK. 

Bergea't  Yellow. 

American.  It  much  resembles  Yellow  Rareripe,  but  ripens  about 
ten  days  later ;  a  moderate  regular  bearer.  /Tower*,  small ;  glamd»^ 
reniform ;  fruity  lAree,  globular ;  depressed,  broad  euiure^  <Ustinct, 
rather  more  than  half  round ;  sitm,  deep  orange,  with  a  broad  red 
cheek ;  fle»hy  yellow^  melting,  and  of  luscious  flavor.  jSmsoa,  early 
September.     Freestone. 

Brkvoort. 

Bravmrt**  Monii.        |        BreToort'i  8e«dIiDf  Melier 

American.  A  moderate  but  regular  bearer.  Flotoers,  small ; 
glands^  reniform  ;  fruity  medium  to  large,  round ;  rather  broad  dis> 
tinct,  suture*  deep  at  apex ;  ekin^  <^^^gy>  white,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek ;  fleshy  firm,  slightly  red  at  stone,  sweet  and  high  flavored. 
Season^  early  September.     Freestone. 

Crawford's  Early. 

Crawford'i  Early  Melocotoo,        |        Early  Crawford. 

American.  As  a  market  fruit,  one  of  the  most  deservingly 
popular  of   the  yellow  fleshed  varieties;    productive.      Flowen. 
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small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  oblong,  oval,  sometimes 
roundish,  point  at  apex  prominent ;  suture^  shiEtllow ;  skin,  yellow, 
with  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy,  and  when  ripened  in  warm 
sunny  weather,  rich  and  sweet,  at  other  times  slightly  sub-add. 
Season^  last  of  August  to  10th  of  September.     Freestone. 

Crawford's  Late. 

(^awford'8  Late  UeloeotoD,        |        Crawford's  Saperb  Melocotan. 
Qrawfard'i  Saperb  Malacattme. 

American.  One  of  the  most  valuable  yellow  fleshed  late  varie> 
ties,  deserving  place  in  all  collections ;  productive.  Flowers,  small ; 
glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish ;  suture,  shallow ;  skin,  yel- 
low, with  dark  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
vinous,  and  like  the  foregoing,  depends  on  warm  sunny  weather  to 
make  it  sweet.  Season^  last  of  September  and  first  of  October. 
Freestoae. 

Ck)0LEDOs's  Favorite. 

Oooledge'8  Early  Red  Rareripe. 

American.  Tree  very  hardy  and  productive.  Flowers,  small ; 
glands,  globose ;  fruity  medium  to  large,  roundi^  largest  on  one 
side ;  suture,  at  apex  only ;  skin,  white,  with  a  bright  red  cheek 
often  mottled;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  sweet  delicious  flavor. 
Seaso7i,  20th  to  last  of  August.     Freestone. 

Columbia. 

American.  Tree,  moderate  grower,  hardy,  young  wood  a  pur 
plish  cast,  moderate  regular  bearer.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reni- 
form ;  fhiit,  large,  roundish,  with  a  shallow  suture  half  round ;  skin^ 
singularly  marked  and  striped  with  dark  red ;  flesh,  yellow,  often 
exhibiting  a  red  streak  next  the  skin,  rich,  juicy,  and  excellent  flavor. 
Season,  middle  to  last  of  September.     Freestone. 

Early  York. 

Serrate  Early  York,         |        True  Early  York. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  with  growers  respecting  this  peach 
owing  to  the  same  name  having  been  applied  to  seedlings  in  New 
Jersey.  Tree,  hardy,  productive,  and,  from  the  period  of  ripening, 
one  of  the  very  best.  Flowers,  large;  leaves,  serrated  without 
glands;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  oval;  suture^  slight;  skin,w]th 
pale  red  dotted  on  greenish- white  in  the  shade,  and  becoming  dark 
red  where  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  flesh,  greenish-white,  tender,  melting, 
full  of  rich  nprightly  juice.     Season,  middle  of  August.     Freestone. 

12* 
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Sarlt  NxwnroTOir. 

Early  NewiagloB  Pi^eManeY        |        NewingUio, 

aniith*s  MewiaftOB. 

Foreign.  This  variets  ripens  directly  after  the  ^renamed.  Trti 
hardy,  moderately  pn  -^uctive  ;  Jtowers^  small ;  glands^  reniform  • 
fruity  l&rge,  roundish,  one-half  always  largest ;  suture^  distinct ;  skin^ 
yellowish  white,  dotted  and  streaked  with  red,  the  cheek  a  rich  red , 
JUth^  white,  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  many  particles  adhere ;  (if 
not  fully  ripe,  it  has  the  habit  of  a  cling ;)  juicy,  rich,  vinous  flavor. 
Seaton^  20tn  to  last  of  August. 

Gkobgk  the  Fourth. 

AmericttL  IWf,  vigorous,  hardy,  regular,  good  bearer ;  Jhw- 
CTf,  BHiall;  ghnds^  globose;  Jrwt,  above  medium;  fuHtrt,  broad 
and  deep,  making  one  half  larger  than  the  other ;  ikin,  yellowish 
white  dotted  with  bright  red,  on  one  side  a  rich  dark  red  cheek ; 
Jleshy  pale    red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  lusdous  flavor. 

Seatony  last  of  August     Freestone. 

» 

Grosse  Miononns. 


Bora]  Keaiiurton, 
Onmiirood'a  noyal  Qtargtf 
"    New  Royal  Georf  e, 
Large  French  Mignoiuie, 
French  Migmmne, 
Swim  Mignonne, 
Purple  Avaat, 
Early  PurpUi  Avast, 
Early  May, 
Early  Vineyanl, 
Vmeaae, 


Keil's  Earhr  Par^e, 
Johnion's  Early  rorple, 
Superb  Ro3ral, 
Royal  Sovereign, 
Rooald'i  SeedUng  Galande, 
Poarpree  Hativa, 
Belle  Beaute, 
Pourpree  de  NcMmandie, 
Vkicruse  da  Ftomentin, 
Mignonne, 
Early  Purple. 


Foreign.  The  Grosse  Mignonne  or  Large  Favorite  was  a  favorite 
peach  in  France  in  time  of  Louis  XI V^.,  and  is  everywhere  esteemed, 
althou^  in  this  country  it  is  seldom  that  the  true  variety  is  cultiva- 
ted. The  true  variety  has  large  flowers,  while  that  oflcn  grown  has 
tmall  flowers. 

Flowertf  large ;  glandi,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  apex  de- 
pressed, with  a  deep,  hollow  suture ;  skin^  dull  greenish  yellow, 
mottled  with  red,  and  with  a  purplish  red  cheek ;  JUsh,  yellowish 
white,  marked  with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  high,  vin» 
ous  flavor ;  $lone,  small,  very  rough.  Seiuon,  about  20th  August  to 
Ist  September.     Freestone. 

Heath. 

Heath  Clingstone,         I         Fine  Heath, 
White  HeaUi,  |        Bad  Heath. 

American.  This  variety  is  extremely  valuable  in  the  middle,  and 
southern  acd  ^esterr.  States.    In  th,^  northern  States  it  does  not 
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always  ripen  well,  but  the  firuit  may  be  gathered,  wrapped  in  paper 
same  as  oranges,  and  laid  in  a  cool  room  and  kept  until  Christmas. 
It  often  reproduces  itself  from  the  stone,  and  Bayne's  New  Heath 
partakes  of  no  new  qualities  over  many  other  of  its  seedlings.  The 
trees  are  very  hardy,  often  producing  on  our  western  soUs  when 
aV.  others  fail. 

Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  oblong,  narrowing 
to  both  ends,  with  a  swollen  point  at  apex ;  suture,  one  side,  disdnct ; 
skin,  downy,  cream  colored  white,  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun ;  flesh, 
greenish  wnite,  adhering  closely  to  the  stone,  juicy,  rich,  luscious 
flavor.     Season,  October.     Clingstone. 

Htslop. 

Hyslop's  CliagtUMie. 

American.  This  variety  should  take  the  place  of  Heath  in  all 
northern  localities,  and,  indeed,  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden, 
however  small.  From  not  finding  it  noticed  in  any  work  since  Een- 
rick*s  issue,  we  had  supposed  it  probably  a  synonym,  but  have  been 
unable  so  to  detect  it.  Trees  are  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive ; 
flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruity  lai^g®)  oblong,  roundish ; 
skin,  white,  with  a  deep  rich,  red  cheek ;  fltsh,  very  juicy,  melting, 
rich  and  luscious.     Season,  early  in  October.     Qingstone. 

Jaquxs. 

Jaquish,       J        Jaqaes  Bararipe, 
JaijplM  Bareripe. 

American.  A  very  desirable  market  variety ;  good  flavor ;  and 
very  certain  bearer. 

jhovfers,  small ;  glands,  reniform  ;  fruit,  large,  roundish ;  disdnct 
suture ;  skin,  downy,  dull  yellow,  with  red  cheek  ;  flesh,  ydlow,  red 
at  the  stone,  juicy,  rich,  slightly  sub-acid.  Season,  middle  of  Sep- 
tember.    Freestone, 

.    Morris  Red. 

Morrii  Red  Rareripe,        |        Red  Rareripe, 
huge  Red  Rareripe. 

American.  Has  been  confounded  with  George  the  Fourth,  and 
also  with  GroeseMignon,  from  both  of  which  it  is  distinct.  The  Large 
Early  York  of  N.  Jersey  most  nearly  resembles  it,  but  is  quite  dit 
ferent.  It  is  universally  esteemed.  Trees,  vigorous  and  productive ; 
flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ;  fndt,  large,  roundish ;  slightly 
depre««sed  at  apex ;  suture,  well  marked  ;  skin,  greenish  white,  with 
a  lively  red  cheek  ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  meltinj^ 
jiicy,  rich,  sweet  flavor.     Season,  last  of^  August.     Freestone. 
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Morris  Wbits. 


If  orris  White  Rareripe, 
White  Bareripe, 
Loacioue  White  Rareripe, 
lady  Ana  Steward, 


White  Malacaton, 
Oole't  White  UalaisaieB, 
Frecatoae  Heath, 
Monii  Wlute  Iteestone, 


FliilaAe^ihia  lyeenooa 

American.  This  Variety  is  movt  suited  to  the  southern  and  south* 
western  States,  where  it  is  a  most  delicious  fruit ;  but  grown  at  the 
north,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  preserving  in  brandy,  and 
always  commands  a  high  price  therefor.  2Vm,  vigorous,  moderate 
bearer ;  flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  Jruit^  l*rge,  oval ;  suHtrs^ 
moderate,  swollen  point  small ;  skin,  downy,  greenish  white,  be- 
coming a  creamy  white  when  fully  ripe,  rarely  a  purplish  tinged 
cheek ;  flesh,  white  to  the  stone,  moderately  firm,  sweet  and  rich. 
Stasany  middle  of  September.     Freestone. 

Malta. 

Pteha  Malte,  I        Itaiiaa, 

Ualte  de  Normandie,  |        Belle  de  Phrie. 

Foreign.  The  true  Malta  is  less  known  than  a  spurious  sort  hav- 
ing globose  glands,  which  is  most  generally  grown.  Hie  true  Malta 
is  a  delicious  fruit  for  the  private  garden,  but  not  desirable  for  mar- 
keting ;  flowers,  large ;  leaves,  serrated,  without  glands ;  fruit,  above 
medium,  roundish,  flattened,  with  a  broad,  shallow  suture  on  one 
side ;  shin,  pale,  dull  green,  marked  on  the  sunny  side  with  broken 
spots  and  blotches  of  dull  purple ;  flesh,  greenish,  with  a  little  dark 
red  at  the  stone^very  juicy  and  melting,  rich,  vinous,  delicious  flavor. 
Season,  last  of  August     Freestone. 

Lats  AnicmABLK. 


Boyale, 
La  Royale, 
Pec  he  Roy  ale, 
Bourdine, 
Boudia, 

Pourpree 


Narbooaf, 
Teton  de  venoa, 
French  Boardiae, 
Jadd's  Melting, 
Uotteux's, 
IPhrdive. 


Foreign.  An  old  variety,  the  trees  of  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful wherever  grown.  Moderate,  regular  bearer.  Flowers,  small ; 
glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval ;  suture, 
bold,  apparently  making  two  halves  of  the  fruit — a  swollen  point  at 
apex ;  skin,  yellowish^green,  with  a  cheek  of  two  shades  of  red, 
mingled,  or  marbled ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,,  melting,  delicate, 
delicious  flavor.  Season,  about  20th  September.  Freestone.  We 
have  oflen  seen  the  foregoing  named  fruit,  the  Malta^  under  tb' 
name. 
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Lbmok  Cuncwtonx. 

Kenaedj'g  Carolina, 
Kennedy's  Lemon  QincitOBe, 
Loof  Tellow  Pitte  itppie, 


Largeet: 

Pine  Aurfe  Qinintone, 

YeUowPiMApfle. 


American.  The  flavor  of  this  variety,  except  grown  in  warm 
dimate  and  good  soil,  would  not  place  it  among  the  first  class ;  but 
the  unifonn  hardihood  and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  together  with 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  firuit,  making  it  very  desirable  for  market- 
ing purposes,  has  induced  us  to  retain  it.  Flowers,  small ;  glandSy 
reniform ;  fruit,  large,  oblong,  with  a  projecting  point  at  apex  like 
unto  a  lemon ;  skin^  fine  yellow,  with  a  dark  brownish  red  cheek, 
becoming  sometimes,  in  certain  locations  South,  almost  a  crimson 
red ;  fleshy  firm,  yellow,  tinged  with  red  at  stone,  juicy,  sprightly, 
vinous,  sub-add  flavor.  Stamm^  middle  to  last  of  September. 
Clingstone.  The  ^^  Yellow  Blanton  Cling"  is  only  a  sub-variety, 
ripening  a  few  days  later. 

Nbw  York  Rarbripb. 

livingntoB's  New  York  Barer^,     I        HoaeatJohn, 
Lai^fl  Kuly  York,  |        Haine's  Early  Bed, 

Early  York  of  New  Jersey. 

American.  The  synonyms  which  we  attach  to  this  variety,  we 
are  aware,  are  questioned  by  some  good  pomologists,  but  after 
having  grown  and  examined  the  trees  under  the  several  names,  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  distinguish  any  material  diflerence,  cer- 
tainly not  suflicient  to  make  distinct  descriptions  requisite.  Trees, 
vigorous,  healthy,  moderate  but  good  bearers;  flowers,  small; 
glands,  globose ;  jfruity  above  medium,  roundish ;  skin,  whitish,  with 
marblings  and 'dots  of  red,  with  a  clear,  rich,  red  cheek,  where  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  ;  flesh,  almost  white,  fine-grained,  very  juicy,  rich, 
mild,  excellent  flavor.     Season,  last  of  August     Freestone. 

NiVETTE. 

White  Rareripe^  I        Vetmite  Tardive, 

Nivette  Veloute,  |        Dorseiahire. 

Foreign.  An  old  variety,  which  succeeds  most  admirably 
throughout  all  Northern  sections,  and,  where  known,  equally  well 
South.  Trees,  upright,  healthy  growUi,  regular  bearers ;  flo/wers, 
small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval ; 
suture,  shallow,  point  or  apex  slightly  depressed ;  skin,  yellowish 
green,  and,  when  exposed  to  sun,  a  bnght,  lively,  red  cheek  ;  flesh, 
greenish  white,  tinged  with  reddish  pink  at  the  stone,  juicy,  meltings 
with  a  rich,  delidous  flavor.  Season,  early  in  September.  Free* 
stone. 
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Oldmixov. 

American.  Of  the  dingetone  peaches  we  thmk  this  and  Hyalop'i 
the  best)  and  deaerviog  place  in  every  collection.  Flowers^  small ; 
glandB^  globose  ;  fruity  l&^^i  roundish  oval ;  t^iurt^  well  marked, 
and  one  side  of  fruit  slightly  larger  than  the  other,  without  mamtlon, 
or  swollen  point;  ikiny  yellowish  white,  with  red  more  or  less 
dotted,  and  becoming  bright  red  cheek  where  exposed  fully  to  sun ; 
fiuhy  pale  white,  juicy,  ri<^  high  and  excellent  flavor.  Season,  early 
in  September.     Clingstone, 

Oldmixoh  Frbxbtqhi. 


American.  Said  to  have  been  produced  from  seed  of  the  Old- 
mixon,  which  we  think  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  a  variety 
meriting  place  every  where,  as  it  always  produces  a  crop,  appearing 
to  withstand  late  spring  frosts  better  than  many  others,  and  for 
market,  its  ripening  just  at  a  period  when  most  other  varieties  are 
out,  makes  it  extremely  desirable.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ; 
fruit,  large,  roundish,  slightly  oval,  one  side  swollen ;  suture,  appa- 
rent only  at  apex ;  skin,  a  mingling  of  yellowish  white  and  pale 
green,  more  or  less  marbled  with  dull  red,  and  having  a  deep  red 
cheek  in  the  sun  \JUsK,  white,  tinged  with  red  at  stone,  rick,  sweet, 
vinous,  excellent  mtYor.    Season,  5th  to  15tih  September. 

Pnssmxirr. 

American.  Trses,  healthy,  productive,  similar  to  the  Rareripes ; 
a  valuable  market  fruit;  Jlower»,  small;  glands,  globose;  JruU, 
large  or  above  medium,  roundish  oval ;  suture,  shallow ;  skin,  downy, 
pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  red  cheek ;  flesh,  white,  red  at  the 
stone,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  high  flavor ;  stone,  rough,  and  unless  fully 
ripe,  the  flesh  adheres  slightly  to  it.  Season,  middle  of  September. 
Freestone. 

Princb^s  Bed  Rabsbcpb. 

Late  Bed  Baieripe. 

American.  Trees,  vigorous,  productive,  and  fruit  of  a  grapsh 
appearance,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  varieties ;  flower's,  small ; 
glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish  oval,  with  a  depressed  suture 
and  sunken  point  at  apex  ;  skin,  downy,  pale  grayish  yellow,  mottled 
and  marbled  with  red,  and  with  a  red  cheek  mottled  with  fiiwn-co- 
lored  specks;  flesh,  white,  deep  red  at  stone,  juicy,  melting,  ridi, 
luscious  flavor.     Season,  early  in  September.     Freestone. 
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ROSEBAFK. 

American.  Originated  with  James  Dougall,  Esq.,  C.  W.  Treaty 
healthy,  moderate,  but  regular  bearers ;  Leaf,  serratea  without  glands ; 
fruit,  above  medium,  round,  compressed  at  the  apex ;  suture,  deep, 
extending  somewhat  more  than  halfway  round ;  skin,  whitish  yellow 
with  a  red  cheek,  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  red  becomes 
almost  purple;  flesh,  thick, whitish  yellow,  very  little  red  about  the 
stone,  juicy,  rich,  excellpnt  flavor.  Seasonj  middle  of  September. 
Preestone. 

TiLLOTSON. 
Early  Tillotaon. 

American.  This  variety  requires  a  strong  soil,  otherwise  it  is 
liable  to  mildew.  The  trees  are  hardy,  but  not  good  bearers  while 
voung,  nor  are  they  rapid  growers.  Its  period  of  maturity  must, 
however,  give  it  place  for  market  purposes  as  being  the  earliest 
good  fruit  yet  known.  For  small  gardens  where  only  three  or  four 
days  are  little  consequence,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  it.  Flowers, 
small ;  leaves,  glandless,  serrated ;  fruit,  medium,  roundi^ ;  skin, 
nearly  white,  dotted  with  red  and  becoming  dark  red  in  the  sun ; 
flesh,  whitish,  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  the  flesh  partially  adheres, 
juicy,  rich,  high  flavor.  Season,  variable,  we  having  fruited  it  as 
early  as  29th  July  and  again  not  until  10th  of  August,  but  always, 
however,  a  few  days  before  Early  York ;  and  we  only  note  this  here 
in  order  to  show  that  no  certain  dates  will  answer  from  year  to 
year  in  any  fruit. 

Vak  Zandt'b  Supsrb. 

Waxen  Rareripe. 

American.  A  variety  not  suited  to  market  purposes,  but  highly 
desirable  in  small  gardens  for  dessert  use.  Flowers,  small ;  glands, 
globose,  obscure ;  /ruit,  medium,  roundish,  one  side  enlarged  ;  su» 
turs,  distinct  but  not  deep ;  skin,  white,  beautifully  sprinkled  and 
marbled  with  dear  red,  cheek  red,  dotted  with  carmine ;  fl€sh,  whit- 
ish, tinged  with  red  at  ihe  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  very  fine  flavor.  sSea^ 
son,  early  in  September. 

Walter's  Earlt. 

American.  A  popular  orchard  variety,  adapted  to  light  soils. 
Trees,  healthy  and  productive ;  flowers,  small  \  glands,  globose ; 
fruit,  above  medium,  globular^  flattened ;  skin,  white,  witJii  a  rich 
red  cheek ;  flesh,  whitish,  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  [picj,  sweety 
fine  flavor.     Season,  last  of  August.     Freestone. 

Whttb  IlCrSBIAL. 

American.    A  valuable  variety  for  the  northern  parts  of  <yur 
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oountiy,  being  hardy  and  yigoroua,  and  a  re^lar,  moderate  bearer. 
South,  die  trees  grow  too  rapid,  while  the  fruit  is  inaipid.  It  seems 
to  do  equally  well  in  sandy  or  loamy  soil,  but  in  the  former  will 
probably  sooner  require  some  specific  stimulant.  Flowers^  small; 
glands^  globose ;  fruit,  large  or  above  medium,  roundish,  broad,  de- 
pressed at  apex ;  mturey  not  deep,  but  well  marked,  and  the  fruit 
often  one  side  enlarged ;  ikifiy  yellowish  white,  tinged  or  marbled 
with  light  purplish  red  towards  the  sun  ;  JU*k^  nearly  white,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet,  delicate,  delicious  flavor.  Seoion^  last  of  August.  Free- 
stone. 

Ward's  Fbxkstonx. 

WtitP*  Lata  Free,        |        Ward's  IVee 

American.  We  have  examined  this  variety  for  several  years, 
and  were  we  to  have  but  one  late-ripening  variety,  should  unheal- 
tatingly  select  this.  The  Weld's  Freestone  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning, in  the  second  volume  of  the  Horticulturist,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect to  be  this  variety.  It  is  a  variety  highly  successful  among 
orchardists  in  Delaware,  and  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  equally  valua- 
ble at  the  North.  Trees,  vigorous,  healthy,  not  too  rapid  growth ; 
Jlowers,  small ;  glands,  ■  ;  fruit,  above   medium,  roundish ; 

skin,  yellowish  white,  with  a  red  cheek  where  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
flesh,  nearly  white,  rarely  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  vinous, 
and,  for  a  late  peach,  sweet  and  delicious  flavor;  for  late  preserving 
it  is  invaluable.     Season,  early  October.     Freestone. 

Yaixow  Rabbups. 

Yellow  Bed  Rareripe*  I        Ifarie  Antouiette, 

Laripe  Tetlow  Rareripei        |        nreneh  Rareripe. 

American.  As  a  market  or  garden  variety,  this  has  no  equal 
among  yellow-fleshed  fruits.  Cultivators  should,  however,  be  care- 
ful of  the  correctness  of  their  trees,  as  an  old  sort,  &r  inferior,  and 
oflen  known  under  name  of  Yellow  Malacatune,  is  flrequently 
grown  for  this  variety.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  glob<»e ;  fruity 
large,  roundish ;  suture,  shallow,  extending  rather  more  than  half 
round,  a  small  point  at  apex ;  Mn,  deep  orange  yeDow,  dotted 
somewhat  with  red,  the  cheek  rich  red,  shaded  off  in  streaks ;  fleshy 
deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  vinous,  uea»'ly  first- 
rate  flavor.     Season,  30th  to  last  August.     Freestoae. 
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CLASS  n. — New  and  untested;  adapted  to  eertain  Iceatiomt  cr 

gardens  of  Amateurs* 

Albsrgx. 

Yellow  lilMtgiL  I        Vtemok  Bareripe, 

Alberg  e  Jatme,  I        Pet^he  Janae, 

Porple  Alberge,  i        Ooid-neshed, 

Bed  Alberto,  |        Yellow  Rareripe  ^  tHM 

Ckilden  Hifnomie.        I        Hardy  Galaade, 
Goldea  Rareripe. 

ForeigiL    Flowers,  smal];  riands,  globose;  Ihut^  medium,  roundish  yel- 
low, purplish  cheek ;  flesh,  yeUow,  red  at  stone.    Middle  Aug.    Freestone. 

Allxn. 

American.    Small,  roundish;  white,  red  cheek  ;juioj.    Freestone.    Mid- 
dle Sept    (Ck>la) 

Atwatxb. 
American.    Olosely  resembles  President^  and  may  prore  Identical. 

Bbllxgardx. 


Swly  Rojral  Oeorg% 
Bed  ICaadalen, 
French  Royal  Oeorf  e, 
Smooth-leav«d  Royal  George, 
Yiolette  Bative, 


"VkJelte  Hati^  OroMB» 
Brentford  Mignonne, 
Ronald's  M^nonme, 
Larce  Violet. 
v^Galairae. 


Foreign.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose '  fruit,  hif ge,  round,  with  a 
point ;  suture  shallow,  yellowish  fi^een ;  red  cheek ;  fledi,  little  red  at 
stone ;  juicy.    Freestone.    Early  ^ptember. 

Barnard. 

Burly  Barnard,        |        Yellow  Bunaid. 

American.    Much  resembles  Alborge. 

Baohxldbb. 

American.  Large ;  round,  white,  witli  deep  blush;  flesh,  white,  juicy. 
Freestone.    Middle  September.    (Cole.) 

Bbiggb. 

American.  Large,  roundish ;  whitish,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  white,  red  at 
stone ;  sweet    Freestone.    Early  September^    (Cole.) 

Blood  Clihgstovb. 

aaretaingttone,        )        Blood  Cling. 

American.  Valuable  only  for  pickling  and  preserving ;  flowers,  sm^ ; 
glandfs  reniform ;  fruit,  often  measuring  twelve  intthes  round ;  suture,  dis- 
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tinct^  skin,  downy,  dark,  doaded,  purplish  red ;  flesh,  deep  red  Uiroq^ 
out ;  firm,  juicy.    iMt  September 

The  old  French  Blood  Clingstx)ne  is  s  smaller  fruit  than  the  aboTe,  and 
also  has  large  flowers.  The  Stood  Freestone  is  a  varieij  of  above^  medi- 
um size,  glandless  leaves,  and  less  Taluable. 

Buxxakd'b  CLDiQffroinL 

American.  Iatm  round ;  white^  with  red  cheek ;  juicy,  fine.  8^ 
tember.    (EenrickO 

Buixabd's  Sbbduhv 

American.  Lar^  round,  pale  yeUow  and  red.  Mid^e  of  September. 
Freestone.    (Eennck.) 

CaBLB'b   LlTX. 

American.  A  seedling  of  the  old  Red  Cheek,  and  reiembks  Ckawfbrd's 
Late,  only  ripening  some  liz  days  earlier.    Freestone. 

CoLi's  Eablt  Rxd. 

American.  ProduotiTe ;  flowers,  small ;  glandS)  glbboee ;  fhdt^  mediiim, 
roundish,  pale  yellow,  mostly  corered  with  red,  of&n  dry.  last  Angoat 
Freestone. 

CmNXSB   PXACH. 

Flat  PaMk  of  Chin«,        |        Javm  Peach. 

Peenlb 

Foreiffn.  Glands,  reniform ;  flowers,  larse ;  fhiit,  small,  flattened,  long, 
f  ellowish  green,  and  pale  red ;  skin,  thin ;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  red  at  stone^ 
to  which  it  adheres,  juicy,  delicate,  vinous  flavor ;  fitted  only  for  the  ama- 
teur's garden.    September ;  July,  at  the  South. 

Clinton. 

American.  Only  suited  for  marketing ;  floweri,  large ;  ^ands,  s^obose; 
fruity  large,  roundish,  yellowish  white  with  red  chMk,  juicy.  Last  of 
August.    Freestone. 

Cambbidos  Bbllb. 

Bovey'i  Ounbridge  Belle. 


American.    Large,  roundish,  white  with  a  blush,  red  cheek,  juiqy, 
good.    Early  September.    Freestone.    (Hovey.) 

Clabkb. 

American.     Large,  rofzndish,  yellow,  red  blnsh ;  flesh,  yeDow,  ltd  al 

stone,  juicy,  sugary,  fip^    Early  September.     (Cole.) 
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DowH  Eastdu 

HaU'i  Down  Easter. 

American.    Large,  rosndiah,  deep  sutare,  yellow,  broad  red  cheek; 

good,  hardj^  productire.    20th  September.     (Cole.) 

Double  MoNTAaHS 

Double  MoQataio,         |        lfoiit«|;iie 
Montaubwi. 

Foreign.  Almost  worthy  a  place  in  first  class ;  flowers,  large ;  leayes, 
glandless  ,*  fruit,  medium,  rounduh,  pale  greenish  white,  with  two  shades 
of  red  when  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  flesh,  white,  delicate,  juicy,  fine.  Last 
of  August    Freestone. 

American.  This  variety  originated  in  Miss,  by  M.  W.  Phillips,  Esq. 
We  have  not  seen  it,  nor  a  description,  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  Clingstone, 
ripening  a  few  days  earlier  than  Early  Tillotson,  and  being  very  desirable 
in  that  section. 

Eliza. 

American.  Originated  at  Philadelphia ;  glands,  reniform ;  firuit,  larce, 
round,  terminating  in  a  nipple;  skin,  yellow,  with  mottled  red  che^; 
flesh,  yellow,  red  at  stone.  Last  of  September.  Freestone.  (W.  1>,  B, 
in  Pomologist.) 

Eastburv. 

Eattbure*^  Choice. 

American.  Large,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  with  red  on  the  sunny  side ; 
flesh,  yellowish,  red  near  the  stem,  juicy,  sprightly.  Last  of  September. 
Freestone. 

FULKERSOK. 

Fttlkenon's  Early. 

American.  Leaves,  glandless ;  specimens  of  the  Fulkerson  Peach  were 
sent  us  20th  of  August,  1851,  by  its  originator,  R.  P.  Fulkerson,  Ashland, 
O.,  from  which  we  made  our  description.  Mr.  Fulkerson  states  it  hardy 
and  {>roduetive  when  Y^ow  Rarenpe,  Tillotson  and  other  varieties  fail ; 
fruit,  medium ;  obtuse,  rounded,  sides  irregular,  unequal ;  suture,  half- 
round  ;  skin,  whitish,  rich,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  whitish  yellow,  tinged  with 
red  at  the  pit,  juicy,  rich,  sweet  and  high  flavored;  stone  small,  angular, 
flattened.    Freestone.    20th  August 

GrREBK   CaTHBRINB. 
Doctor  Cooper. 

Probably  Foreign.  Flowers,  small;  glands,  globose;  fruity  large, 
round,  pale  green,  with  red  cheek ;  flesh,  bright  red  at  stone,  tender, 
juicy;  very  fine  South,  inferior  at  the  North.  First  to  middle  Sepiem- 
ber.    Freestone. 
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AmericAn.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose.  We  have  not  seen  ii 
Maoniog  says :  mediam  sue,  pr^uctive,  fine  flaror.  Middle  September 
Freestone. 

Galanbk. 

Foreign.  Reoeired  from  France  by  Messrs.  Parsons  St  Co.,  Flnshing,  L.  L, 
who  describe  it  thas :  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ;  frait^  below  medi- 
um ;  suture,  deep ;  sldo,  downy » dark  blood  color  on  one  side,  on  opposite, 
red  and  yellow  marbled ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at  stooei  juicy,  rich,  apricot 
flavor.    Last  August    Freestone. 

Hastings. 

American.  Flowers^  small:  glands,  globose;  fruit,  abore  medium, 
round,  slightly  flattened ;  yellowish  white,  with  a  purplish  red  cheek ; 
juicy,  delicious.    Early  September.    Freestone.    (Manning.) 

Hartshorn. 

American.  Laroe,  roundish  oval,  yellow,  deep  blush ;  flesh,  coarse ; 
keeps  long.    Middle  September.    Clingstona    (Cole.) 

Halb. 

Bale's  HMoeoloB. 

American.  Above  medium,  oblong,  flat  at  base ;  suture,  slight:  yel- 
low ;  flesh,  yellow,  rich,  sweet    Early  September.    Freestone.    (C^le.) 

Hatch. 

American.  Very  larro,  roundish  pointed ;  suture,  shallow ;  deep  yel- 
low, blush  in  sun;  flew,  yellow,  melting,  sweet  Early  September. 
Freestone.    (Ooleu) 

Henrt  Clat. 

American.  Newly  introduced  by  A.  B.  Lawrence,  Woodville,  MissL, 
by  whom  it  is  thus  described :  Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  very  large,  deep 
purple  in  sun,  shading  to  bright  pink  and  creamy  white ;  Hesh.  grayish 
white,  tender,  peculiar  flavor,  partaking  of  strawberry  and  pineapple; 
small  stone,  parting  freely  from  the  flesh.  First  August  September  at 
the  North. 

Kknbiok's  Hbath. 

Heath  Freestone,         |  Heath  Fk^. 

Americaa  Flowers,  small;  glands,  reniform;  fruity  Urge,  oblong, 
swollen  point  at  apex ;  suture,  slight;  greenish  white,  purplish  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  greenish  white,  red  at  stone,  coarse,  juicy,  sub-acid.    September. 
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Jots  SWXBT. 

American.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruity  medium,  roundish, 
broad :  suture,  deep ;  greenish  white,  dull  red  cheek,  juicy,  delicious  fla- 
vor,   liast  September.    Freestone. 

JoNss^  Eablt. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  yellowish  white, 
with  pale  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  red  at  stone,  juicy.  Middle 
August.    Freestone.     (Hovey.) 

Joveb'  Larob  Early. 

American.  Glands^  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened ;  satore, 
deep ;  greenish  white  with  crimson  cheek  ,*  flesh,  white,  melting,  pink  at 
stone.    Middle  August    Freestone.     (Hovey.) 

Inoomfarablb. 

Pavie  Admirmbla,        |        Late  AdmirmUe  QUng. 

Foreign.  Valuable  only  for  market  Trees,  healthy,  prodactive; 
flowers,  small ;  dands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  swemng  a  little 
on  one  side,  yellowish  white,  with  red  cheek ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  red 
at  stone,  juicy.    Late  September.    Clingstone. 

Monstrous  Clingstovb. 


FftTM  de  Pompone, 
Monstrous  Pompone, 
MoDStraus  Parie, 
Pavie  de  Pomprane  Orosse, 


Parie  M onstmeiix, 
Pavie  Rooge  de  Pompone, 
Pavie  Cama, 
Grot  Meloooton, 


Gros  Peraique  Rouge. 

Foreign.  A  variety  which  succeeds  finely  in  rich,  deep  soils,  often  of 
▼ery  fine  flavor,  but  apt  to  be  deficient.  Its  very  large  sise  makes  it  sell 
readily.    Flowers,  large ;   glands,  reniform ;  fniit,  very  large,  roundish 


Madbira. 

HUrsHadeiia,  |  MOeira  Pieelone. 

American.  A  variety  now  Htfle  known,  and,  we  think,  never  much 
out  of  southern  Ohio.  Fruit,  large,  roundi^ ;  suture,  well  marked,  not 
deep :  yellow,  with  rich  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellowish,  rather  firm,  rich> 
and,  m  warm  seasons^  sugary  and  delicious.  Early  September.  Free- 
stone. 

Mbrriam. 

American.  Glands^  globose ;  large,  oval,  light  yellow,  red  cheek ;  flesh, 
yellow,  red  at  stone,  jmcy,  sweet    Last  September.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Mrs.  PonvBBTT. 

American    Origin  in  South  Carolina.    Glands^  globose;  fruit, large^ 
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globular;  suture,  distinct,  regular:  skm,  browmah  yrilow,  Toned  with 
red ;  floi^,  yellowish,  juicy,  partially  diagstone.    First  September. 

Moorx'b  FAyoRirc 

American.  Glands,  globose;  fruit, large,  roundish,  white,  bright  blush ; 
flesh,  white,  juicy,  Tinous.    Early  September.    Freestone.    (Cola) 

Maldkv. 

Bariy  Ualden. 

American.  Flowers,  toM:  leaves,  glandless.  A  variety  originated 
b^  Jas.  Dougall,  Esq.,  of  C.  W.,  and,  as  yet,  not  fully  tested.  Fruit,  me- 
diumi  roundish  compressed,  one  side  eiHarged ;  suture,  disitittct ;  skin, 
white,  with  reddish  blush  cheek ;  flesh,  white,  juicy,  sprightly.  Last 
August    Freestone. 

LlHCOLV 

American.  Glands,  globose;  ihiit,  large,  roundish;  broad  suture; 
downy,  yellow,  with  purplish  red ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at  stone,  juicy, 
sweet    Early  September.    Freestone.    (Cioie.) 

NOBLBBSB. 

▼aagaard,  |  MaDMhe't  FkTorite 

Lord  Montague*!  NoUene. 

Foreign.  The  '*  Double  Montague"  is  said  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  this  old  variety.  We  have  fruited  them  two  years,  but  the  Double 
Montague  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  so  that  we  are,  as  yet,  un* 
willing  to  place  them  as  identical,  although  their  identity  is  not  improba- 
ble. Flowers,  large ;  leaves,  glandless ;  fruity  above  medium,  roundish 
oblong,  pale  greenish  white,  vrith  two  shades  of  red  where  exposed  to 
tan ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  melting,  juicy.    Last  of  August    Freestone. 

Newman. 

American.  Large,  round,  sreenish  white,  with  a  blush ;  flesh,  white, 
juicy,  sweet    Middle  Septenu>er.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Obohabd  Qukbh. 

Seine  det  Yergen. 

Foreign.  New— comes  with  high  praise;  should  be  tested.  Tree, 
vigorous ;  new  shoots,  reddish ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruity  htrgc,  oval,  de- 
pressed at  apex ;  skin,  yellow,  purplish  red  in  sun ;  fletsh,  yellowish  wkite^ 
red  at  stone,  melting,  vinous.    September.    Freestone. 

Orakos  CuNOflToin. 

American.  Flowers,  small,  serrated,  glandless;  fruity  Iftrge,  round; 
suture,  well  marked;  deep  orange,  occasionally  a  dark  red  cheek;  fleah, 
yellow,  firm,  juicy,  vinous.    Middle  September.    Clingstone. 
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Owsv. 

Ow«B'«Lenfln,        |        Owon's  Lemon  Barerqpe. 

AmeriouL    Qjands,  globoae:  fruit,  lirge,  roundish;  sature,  distiiict; 

Jellow,  purplish  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  ftt  stone,  juicy,  sweet 
[iddle  September.    Freestone. 

PiJlAOON. 

Princess  Piuagoii. 

American.  Flowers,  Urge ;  glands,  globose ;  fruity  Urge^  roundish  oval  i 
yellowish  jereen,  with  red  cheek ;  suture,  shallow,  terminating  in  a  point 
at  apex ;  neah,  white,  red  at  stoiie,  juicy,  sweet,  rich.  Middle  September. 
Freestone. 

■ 

POINSBTT. 

American ;  originated  in  South  Carolina.  Glandless ;  fruit,  large, 
roundish  OTal ;  ruddy  yellow ;  flesh,  firm,  juicy.   September.    Clingstone. 

Poolers  Ykvlow. 

Ftelo's  Large  Yellow,        |        Poole't  Late  TeUow  Rreeftime. 

American.  Glands,  reniform ;  firuit^  large,  roundish ;  suture,  half  round ; 
deep  yellow,  dark  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at  stone,  rich,  juicy.  Last 
of  dq>tember.    Freestone. 

Snow. 

American;  only  suited  to  sunnv  ezposurei^  and  rich,  deep,  warm 
soils.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruity  medium,  round ;  suture, 
slight;  skin,  thin;  dear  white;  flesh,  white,  juicy.  Early  September. 
Freestone.  The  blossoms  of  this  yariety  are  white,  and  the  wood  is  a 
light  green. 

Shahghai. 

From  north  of  China.  Flowers,  large;  leaves, creneated;  glands,  reni- 
form ;  firuit)  large,  roundish ;  pale  yellow  in  shade,  crimson  red  in  sun ; 
flesh,  pale  Vellow,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  partially  adheres. 
(Jour.  L.  n.  Society.) 

Sirs'  Old  Zack. 

A  Tariety  esteemed  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  it  originated.  Fruity 
above  medium ;  yellow,  with  dull  red  cheek;  flesh, yellow,  juicy,  aepamt- 
ing  fireely  from  the  stone.    Ist  to  15th  September. 

SxnnnDi's  Supbrb. 

A  freestone  yeOow  peach,  originated  at  the  South,  where  it  rtpmB  early 
in  August^  and  is  regarded  as  *'  rery  good." 
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Saiht  C^acHiox. 

Bmmk,        |        8moel 

American ;  Taluable  market  sort  Gfeada^  reniform ;  frait^  krgo^  OTal, 
oompreraed  sides;  orange  yellow,  red  in  sun ;  fleab,  br^ht  yellow,  red  it 
•tone,  juicy,  rich.    IasI  September.    Freestone. 

Smith's  Fatoeitb. 

American.  Glands,  reniform ;  ftttit,  li^rge^  roundish ;  deep  suture ;  yel- 
low, red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy,  sweet  Middle  September.  Free- 
stone. 

RsD  Cbxbk. 

Red  Ch««Hc  If  eloeotos,        I        M  alagatuaa, 
Bon't  M  elocotoB)  |         lUlacmliun. 

TeOow  Meloooioa,  |        Lady  GftUaUn, 

Yellow  lUiagatune. 

American.  Flowers,  small ;  glauds,  globose.  The  parent  of  most  of 
the  recently  introduced  yellow  peaches.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  oval ; 
swollen  pomt  at  apex ;  yellow,  deep  red  cheek ;  fl^h,  yellow,  red  at 
stone,  juicy,  a  little  sub-acid.    £arly  September.    Freestone. 

Red  Rarsripb. 

Lvf  e  Red  Rmreripe,         I        Doof  I«n. 
Eufy  Red  Rareripr,  |        Batgem'  BeMrty. 

American.  Flowers,  small ;  leaves,  glandless ;  fruity  large,  round ;  sa- 
ture  broad ;  skin,  white,  mottled  with  red,  becoming  quite  red  in  son ; 
flesh,  whitish,  red  at  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  Last  August  Free- 
stone. Sometimes  mildews.  From  this  variety  it  is  probable  moat  of  our 
rareripes  hare  been  produced. 

Rodman's  Red. 

American.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  oblong ; 
mostly  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  whitish,  firm,  juicy.  Last  of  Sq^tember.  Cling- 
stone. 

Rbsvss'  Fatoritb. 

American.  Distinct  from  "  Favorite  "  of  Coze.  Flowers,  small ;  gianda, 
j^lobose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish ;  yellow,  with  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellow, 
juicy,  sometimes  a  little  aoid.    Early  September.     Freestone. 

TiPPECANOX. 

American.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  ronndish  y 
yellow,  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy,  sprightly.  Middle  to  last  Sep- 
tember.   Clingstone. 

There  is  also  a  Freestone  variety  under  this  name^  which  originated  in 
Ohio.  It  is,  however,  rarely  grown,  and  we  know  of  no  deeerqition,  nor 
bare  we  seen  the  fruit 
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Tutt's  Eablt. 

Americim.  Qlands,  globose;  lai^,  roundish :  yellowish  white,  red 
cLeek ;  flesh,  white,  red  at  stone,  jtiicy,  sweet  Last  of  August  Free- 
stone. 

Tahbbll. 

American.  Large,  roundish,  flattened  at  base ;  suture,  nearly  round ; 
yellow,  mostly  covered  with  rea ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at  stone,  juicy,  sweet 
Middle  September.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Tuft's  Rarbripjs. 

American.  Gf^lands,  globose ;  medium,  roundish ;  red  and  yellow ;  flesh, 
yellow,  sweet    Middle  September.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Wsld's  Fbeestoite. 

American.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  roundish 
oval ;  greenish  white,  with  some  red.  First  to  middle  October.  (Man- 
ning.) ^e  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  probably  identical  with  Ward's 
Freestone. 

Washington. 

Washington  Rareripe,        |        Washington  Bed  Freestone. 

American.  Flowers,  small;  glands,  globose;  fruit,  large,  broad,  de- 
pressed ;  suture,  broad,  deep,  nearly  round ;  skin,  yellowish  white,  with 
crimson  cheek;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  I'uicy,  sweety  rich.  Mid- 
dle September.    Freestone,  but  often  adheres  slighUy. 

White  Glinostonx. 

Large  White  CSingstone,        I        New  York  White  Gingstone, 
WilliamBon's  New  York,       |        Selby's  ding. 

American.  The  quality  of  the  variety  would  place  it  in  the  first  class,  bat 
in  selecting  of  two,  we  think  the  Oldmixon  preferable ;  and  as  they  ripen 
at  same  time,  we  have  placed  this  variety  as  only  suited  to  large  orchards. 

Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  larse,  round ;  small  swollen 
point  at  apex;  suture,  shallow;  skin,  yeDowisn  white,  little  covered  or 
dotted  with  red  where  exposed  to  sun ;  flesh,  whitish,  tender,  melting, 
juicy,  sweety  high  flavor.    Early  September. 

Washington  Glinostonx. 

American.  Requires  a  warm  climate  and  good  soil  Valuable  South, 
not  at  the  North.  Flowers,  small;  glands,  leniform;  firuit^  medium, 
roundish ;  yellowish  green,  with  gray  specks  and  a  tinge  of  red  in  sun^ 
juicy,  tender,  and  ridi,  sweet  flavor.    Last  September. 

Walbubton. 

Walburton  Admirable. 

Foreign.  Leaves,  glandless,  serrated ;  fruit  above  medium,  roundish 
oblong ;  greenish  white,  with  red  cheek ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  melting, 
and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.     Late  September. 

18 
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CLASS  UL— Unywr thy  farthtr  culture, 

Acton  Soon*. 

Fweifli.    Glands,  globose ;  flrait,  mediam,  yeUowiah  white,  red  che^  flsC, 
pale  white,  often  bitter.    AnKast 

ASTOB. 

American.     Glands,  globose ;  ftuit,  above  nedimii  jeUowiA  white,  red 
eheek,  deficient  in  flavor.    Last  of  Angost 

Ahkb. 

burly  Anae,        |        Graea  Katmef . 

ForeigB.     Glandleai;  fhdt,  small,  greenish  white,  poor  flaTor.     Esriy 
Angoit 

Admirabls. 

brly  Admirable,        |        L'Adminibte, 
BeU«  de  Titry. 

ForeinL    Glands,  globose ;   fruit,  mediam,  yellowish  white,  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  red  at  stone.    Angnst 

Almond. 

Foreign.    Glandleai ;  frait  onall,  light  yellow,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  red  at 
stone.    September. 

Bblle  db  Vitrt. 

AdndraUeTudire,        |        BeUii. 

Foreign.    Glandleas ;  fruit,  medium,  jellowish  white,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  flirm, 
v&a  at  stone.    Last  September. 

Bblub  db  Bbauoairx. 

Beanty  of  Beaucaire. 

Foreign.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium,  greenish  yellow,  red  cheek,  joiey 
August    Freestone. 

Bkautt  of  Salisburt. 

Foreign.    Trees  mildew ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  yellowish  whiter  red  cheek, 
juicy.    September.    Freestone. 

Baltimorx  Beauty. 

American.    Glands,  globoee ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  yellowish  white,  red 
cheek.    Augnst    Freestone. 

Barrinoton. 

BacklBgham  tfignoniie,        |        Colonel  Ansleys. 

Foreign.    Glands,  globose  ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  whitish  yellow  and  red . 
flesh,  tinged  red  at  stone.    September.    Freestone. 
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BsmnETT's  Rarsripb. 

American.    GlandB,  globose ;  ftnit,  large,  whitiah  yellow  and  red,  deficient 
in  flaTor.    Angost 

Bkllb  Chbtrsusb. 

Foreign.    Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  medimn  oval,  greenish  white,  with  red 
cheek ;  flesh,  white,  red  at  stone.    September.    Freestone. 

Bblzar's  Earlt  Rarerifs. 

American.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium  round,  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  streaked 
with  red.    August 

^Ehiliak. 

American.    Glands ;  fruit,  medium,  yellowish  iriiite,  red  cheek,  defi- 
cient in  flavor.    September.    Freestone. 

Oakart. 

American.    Fruit  medium,  canary  color ;  flesh,  yellow,  not  colored  at  stone, 
to  which  it  adheres  closely.  '  September. 

Cable's  Medium  Meloooton. 

American.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  yellow  and  red ;  flesh,  yellow ; 
BUlHusid.    September. 

Cable's  Earlt. 

Gable's  Early  Melocotoa. 

American.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  larger  yellow  and  red ;  flesh,  yellow,  sub- 
add.    September. 

Congress. 

Gongress  Cling. 

American.    Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  whitish,  with  red,  juicy ;  poor 
bearer.    September. 

Chancellor. 

(Siancetiere,  I        Noisette. 

Late  Chancellor,        J        Stewart's  Late  Galande, 


Edgar's  Late  Melting. 

Foreign.    Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  oval,  yellowish  white,  crimson 
cheek ;  flesh,  red  next  stone.    September.    Freestone. 

Caret's  Mammoth  Cling. 

American.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  little  above  medium,  oval ;  flesh,  white. 
September. 

Charlotte. 

Old  Royal  Charlotte,  |        New  Royal  Charlotte, 

Grimwood's  Royal  Charlotte,  |        Kew's  Early  Purple. 

Foreign.    Glandless ;  fruit,  above  mediumi,  ovate,  greenish  white,  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  white,  red  at  stone.    September. 
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CATRARm. 
OuhflrkMOuf. 

ForeboL    Gluids,  renUbnn  t  fruit,  large,  roandlBby  OTil,  one  Mde  eokrged, 

SUowiu  green,  red  in  aim ;  fleeh,  flrm,  yeUowiih  whiter  red  at  atoneL   Sep* 
nber. 

Drttid  Hill. 

AmerioaiL  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roandiah,  greenish  white,  red  in 
the  son ;  fleah,  greenish  white,  jnicy,  flv  inferior  to  Ward'a  Freestone.  Sqn 
tember.    Freeatone. 

Emfxror  of  Russia. 

Cbt  Leared,        I     •  New  Ckit  LMred, 
Serrmted,  |        Uniqae. 

Amerioan.  Mildews  bidl j ;  glandleas ;  fruit,  medlnm,  roondish,  yeUowirii 
white,  red  cheek ;  fleah,  firm,  yellowidi  iHiite.    Angoat    Freeatone. 

Earlt  Robinson  Crusox. 

Amerioan.  Glands,  globose ;  Ihiit  large,  round,  whitish,  with  red  in  boo. 
September. 

Fatorits. 

FmvarilaRad. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  Ihiit,  above  mediom,  oral,  white,  with  mooh 
red  in  ann ;  flesh,  firm,  red  at  atone.    September. 

Fox's  Sekdlino. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  round,  iridte,  with  red  oheek.  Septem- 
ber.   Freestone. 

Gxst's  Superb. 

OeffS  lar^  Freettooe. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fitiit,  large,  roundish,  yeUowiah  white  and 
red ;  flesh,  firm,  salHtddl    September. 

Goldkn  Ball. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  orange  yeUow,  with  red 
cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  pink  at  stone,  juicy,  but  not  equal  to  Bergen's  Yellow, 
with  wiiich  it  ripens.    Early  September. 

Ispahan. 

Pecher  d'bpahaii. 

Foreign.  Glandless;  fruit,  small,  round,  whitish  green;  fledi,  greenlsb 
white,  a  little  sub-add.    September. 

HOFFNBR. 

floflaer's  Seedling. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium  or  above,  roundish,  whitiflb, 
with  red  in  sun ;  flesh/  yellowish  white.    August.    Freestone. 
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La  Grakge. 

American.  Glands,  reniform  ;  fhiit,  large,  oblong,  greenish  white,  little  red 
in  son ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  jnicy,  not  eqaal  to  many  others  at  same  time 
ripening.    September.    Freestone. 

Late  Yellow  Albeboe. 

October  Yellow,        I        Algiers  Yellow, 
Algieni  winter. 

Foreign.  Glands,  reniform;  Ihiit,  mediom,  roundish  oval  yellow  when 
ripe  ;  flesh,  firm,  yellow,  dr^     October. 

La  Fayette  Clingstone. 
American.  Froit,  large,  oval,  yellow,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  poor.  September. 

La  FayeItb. 

American.    Froit,  above  medium,  round,  whitish,  crimson  in  the  sun ;  flesh, 
^stained  with  red.    September. 

•     Nonpareil, 

Scoti'8  Nonpareil. 

American.  Glands,  globose.  Fruity  large  roundish,  oblong,  yoUow,  with  red 
oheek,  too  much  like  Chrawford's  Late,  to  be  continued.   Fre^one.  Septemb^* 

Old  Newinqton. 

Newington  dms,  I        Ncwington, 

Large  Newington. 

Foreign ;  glandless ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  yellowish  white  with  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  piSe  yeUowidi  white,  red  at  stone ;  Juicy.    September. 

Phfleiger. 

American ;  fruit,  large,  yellow,  juicy,  good  flavor,  poor  bearer.  Freestone. 
September. 

Melting. 

Large  Melting. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  whitish  with  red  chCek,  flesh,  white, 
red  at  stone ;  poor  bearer.    September.    Freestone. 

Magistrate. 

Uajeetrate. 

American.  Glands,  rcniform ;  fruit,  large,  greenlah  white,  red  cheelt^  flesh, 
juicy,  not  high  flavor.    September.    Freestone. 

MORRISANIA. 

9  Jforrisania  Pound,        I        Hoffman's  Poond, 

Morrison^s  Pound. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  round,  greenish  white,  dull  red 
cheek  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  poor  bearer     September. 
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MADKLxnnB  or  Courson. 


liftd«ieiiie  de  OoonoBi 
Red  Uaffdalcn. 
fkve  Red  M agdalen, 


Ftendi  Macdalca, 
Madeleine  nooge, 
Rooge  PaysaaBe. 


Foreign.    GUndlesB ;  fruit  mediam,  roundiBh,  yellowiali  white,  red  cheek ; 
fledi,  wUte^  red  at  itone.    Lest  Aagost 

MONBTBOUS  FuxBTom. 

Americen.    Glaodfl,  globose ;  frait,  larger  round,  pale  yeUow  and  red ;  flesh, 
yellowiah  white  ;  poor  bearer.    September. 

St&awbxrbt. 


American.  Glands,  renilbrm ;  frnit,  below  medtnm,  soxfiioe  mostly  red ;  flerii, 
whitish;  tooamall.    August    Freestone. 

RbD   NUTICBO. 

Brown  Nvtmeg,  I        ArmaX  Rooga, 

Early  Red  Nuuneg,       |        Red  AywbV 

Foreign.    Glands,  reniform;  fruit,  small,  round,  pale  yellow,  red  cheek; 
llesh,  yeUowish,  red  at  stones    Early  August 

Royal  Gbobqb. 


Early  Royal  George, 
New  Royal  George, 
Billet's  Mignonne, 


Lockyer's  Mignonaa, 
Griffin'a  Mignonne, 
8a  per  b, 


Bed  Magdaline. 

Foreign.    Mildews  badly ;  glandless ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  pale  white, 
red  dots  and  marbled  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  whitish  red  at  stone.    Last  of  August 

ROSAKNA. 

Foreign.    Glands,  reniform :  fruit,  medium,  yellow  and  purplish  red ;  flesh, 
ytllow,  red  at  stone.    September.    Freestone. 

SWALSH. 
Doable  Swalsh,  |         Swalze. 

Foreign.    Glands,  reniform ;  frttit,  medium,  ovate,  yellow,  red  cheek ;  fledi, 
white,  red  at  stone  ;  poor  bearer.    September.    Freestone. 

SwKET  Water. 

Early  Sweet  Water,  |        Large  American  Katmeg. 

There  are  two  varieties  under  this  name ;  one  with  globose  glanda^  and  one 
glandless  ;  neither  as  valuable  as  Tillotson. 

Scott's  Early  Red.  • 

American.    Glandi^  glo)x)se  ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  much  dashed  with  red ; 
flesh,  whitish,  juicy.    August    Freestone. 
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Smith's  Nbwinoton. 

Early  Newingioa,         |        Smith's  Escly  Newingkm. 

Foreign.    GlandletB ;  froit,  medium,  oval,  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  pur- 
plish red  in  son ;  flesh,  firm,  pale  yellow,  red  at  stone.    August    Clingstone. 

Shock  Clingstons. 

American.    Large  oblong,  yellow  and  red ;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy,  sub-aoM. 
September. 

Spring  Grovk. 

Foreign.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  mMinm,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  red 
cheelE ;  flesh,  greenish-yellow.    September.    Freestone. 

SULHAMSTEAD. 

Foreign.    Glandless,  mildews ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  red  in  son ; 
fleoh,  yellowish  white,  sweet    September. 

Slocum's  Earlt. 

American.    Glands,  globose;  froit,  large,  yellow  and  red;  flesh,  yellow. 
August 

SlXBOLT. 

American.    Glands ;  fruit,  above  medium,  greenish  yellow  with  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white.    Freestone.    September. 

Tick. 

m 

Tk:e*t  Red  aqd  Yellow. 

American.    Fruity  large,  yellow,  red  in  sun  ;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy ;  poor  bearer. 
September.    Freestone. 

Vandsrmark. 

American.    Fruit,  large,  roundish ;  flesh,  acid.    September.    A  clingstone. 

White  Nutmeg. 

Early  White  Natmef,  |        Avant  WanBhPj 

White  Avant. 

Foreign.    Glandle^^ ;  fruit,  small,  oval,  greenish  white ;  flesh  white,  to  the 
stone.    Early  August 

White  Blossom. 

White  BloMomed  Xncomparablc,  |        Willow  Peach, 

American.  Glands,  reniform ;  fruif,  above  medium,  oval,  white ;  flesh,  white  to 
stone.    September.    FrcestoDc. 
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THE  PEAR. 

Pjfnu  communis,  L.     Rosacea  of  botanists. 

Nath-k  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  pear  has  long  been  cultivated, 
but  not  until  within  the  past  three  centuries  has  there  been  any  conr 
siderable  number  of  sorts  esteemed  valuable  as  dessert  fruits,  ex- 
cept they  were  cooked.  Of  Van  Mons,  Knight,  and  others,  and 
their  exertions  in  originating  and  improving  fruit,  have  we  before 
written ;  and  to  their  skill  and  care  do  we  owe  many  of  our  best 
imported  varieties;  while,  in  this  country,  we  are  not  the  less  indebt- 
ed to  such  men  as  H.  A.  S.  Per.rborn,  David  Thomas,  M.  P.  Wilder, . 
J.  P.  Kirtiand,  W.  D.  Brinckle,  and* many  others,  for  the  importation, 
origin,  and  dissemination  of  the  best  varieties  throughout  the  States* 

Our  pioneer  settlers  all  planted  seeds  of  the  pear,  as  well  as  of 
the  apple ;  and  while  in  nearly  all  the  middle  portions  of  the  States 
there  are  immense  trees,  healthy  and  vigorous  as  the  native  forests, 
few  of  these  chance  seedlings  prove  in  fruit  more  than  about  one 
remove  from  the  wild  state.  To  this  fact,  and  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  "  he  who  plcints  peara,  plants  for  his  heirs,"  we  attribute 
the  neglect  of  fruit-growers,  for  years,  to  plant  any  considerable 
number  of  pear  trees.  Gradually,  however,  as  facilities  of  traveling 
have  increased,  giving  opportunity  of  comparing  impressions  with 
practice  and  results,  and  information  become  freely  disseminated 
through  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals,  have  pear  plan- 
tations increased,  until  at  this  time  there  are,  probably,  yearly  plant- 
ed in  the  States  not  less  than  (me  million  of  trees. 

In  almost  every  State,  there  appear  certain  localities  whei*e  the 
penr  succeeds  most  perfectly,  continuing  to  increase  in  size,  vigor, 
and  productiveness,  from  year  to  year.  The  following  may  be 
selected  from  many :  Danvers  in  Mass.,  Hartford  and  East  New 
Haven  County,  in  Conn.,  Vincennes  in  la.,  Detroit  in  Mich.,  and 
north-western  or  central  New  York.  And  indeed  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  name  a  section  where,  with  the  appropriate  care  in  cul- 
ture here  pointed  out,  the  pear  may  not  be  grown  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Propagation.  By  seed.  The  propagation  of  the  pear  by  seed  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  apple,  if  we  except  the  flict  that,  as  the  roots 
of  the  pear  the  first  year  are  generally  confined  to  the  one  *'  tap- 
root," as  it  is  termed,  and  a  few  fibres,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
be  at  least  twc  feet  deep.  Old  pasture  ground  or  meadow  trenched 
with  the  spade  is  the  best  for  the  growing  of  pear  seedlings. 

18*  <207) 
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The  propagAting  by  gruftiufj,  buddinff,  etc.,  is  also  the  same  in  the 
pe^ir  as  iu  the  ap{)le,  and  usually  performed  at  same  season.  The 
remarks  we  make  relative  to  root  grafling  on  pieces  of  roots  are 
also  equally  applicable  to  the  pear  as  the  apple.  Some  practise  the 
grafling  on  pieces  of  root,  and  plant  deep  to  induce  the  rooting  of 
the  pear  from  the  graft ;  this  is  easily  done,  but  we  see  no  advantage; 
and  our  experience  with  trees,  roots  so  formed,  has  not  been  favora- 
ble ;  wo  have  found  the  roots  thrown  from  the  pear  small  and  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  the  tree,  while  those  of  the  old  root,  on  taking 
up,  were  diseased,  apparently  from  some  want  of  action  in  the  cir- 
culation of  sap -vessels. 

Hardihood,  The  comparative  hardihood  of  American  over  for- 
eign varieties  has  been  much  lauded,  but  as  yet  we  do  not  think  sus- 
tained by  experimenL  Propagation  on  healthy  or  unhealthy  stocks 
we  think  has  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  aught  else.  Until  within 
a  few  years  ^ast,  most  of  the  peai*s  worked  on  pear  stocks  in  this 
country  were  on  suckers,  and  this  we  imagine  the  foundation  of 
most  said  respecting  the  comparative  hardihood  of  native  over  for- 
eign varieties. 

Stocks  and  Adaptation  of  Trees  \/rown  thereon.  Healthy  seedling 
pear  stocks,  usually  two  years  old  and  about  J  to  ^  an  inch  diameter  at 
crown,  are  regarded  best  for  grafting  on,  while  the  same  lefl  to  grow 
until  August,  are  usually  suitable  size  for  budding.  The  quince, 
apple,  thorn,  and  mountain  ash,  are  all  more  or  less  used  for  grow- 
ing what  are  termed  dwarf  trees.  Of  these  the  quince  is  best,  thorn 
next,  and  apple  the  least  desirable.  Of  the  quince,  seedlings  are 
not  desirable  to  use  for  this  purpose,  as  they  do  not  run  even  in 
growth ;  but  cuttings  grown  from  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Anglers  variety  should  be  procured.  The  thorn  and  mountain  ash 
are  used  often  with  advantage  on  dry  gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  where 
the  quince  roots  do  not  appear  as  well  suited. 

While  a  very  large  number  of  varieties  will  take  and  grow  for  a 
year  or  two  finely,  there  arc  comparatively  few  that  succeed  for  a 
series  of  years  in  continued  vigor  and  productiveness,  when  grown 
on  any  stock  but  that  of  the  pear ;  and  while  the  cultivation  is  now 
very  extensive  on  the  quince  root,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  in  eight- 
tenths  it  will  prove  unprofitable  to  the  grower ;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing two-tenths,  require  equally  as  much  care  in  supplying  nutrition 
and  pruning,  as  a  system  of  root  pruning  when  grown  on  pear  roots, 
lliere  are,  however,  some  sorts  that  the  fruit  seems  improved  by 
being  worked  on  quince,  asDuchcssed'AngouUme,  Easter  Bcurre,  &c., 
and  this  is  a  strong  item  in  favor  of  the  quince  stock  ;  and  therefore, 
while  advising  its  use,  we  must  not  forget  always  to  mention  that 
without  carefu'  and  high  culture  the  grower  will  meet  disappoint  menu 
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About  one  hunilrod  ve.  rs  may  be  taken  as  the  natural  duration  of 
the  pear  on  pear  root?',when  grown  in  soil  supplied  with  the  elements 
necessary  to  sustain  it-,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  years  the  natural 
duration  when  worked  on  the  quince  root,  and  r^ularly  pruned  and 
cultivated.  Instances  are  of  course  recorded  and  known,  where 
trees  exist  for  iongei  periods,  while  hundreds  decay  and  are  gone  in  . 
one  half  the  time.  The  demand  for  pear  trees  on  the  quince  has 
been  so  great  for  some  years  past,  that  too  often  little  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  stock  ;  and  we  have  now  ui  our  grounds  rows  of 
bearing  trees  on  quince  roots,  all  of  one  kind,  received  from  France, 
from  which,  although  receiving  the  same  care  and  attention,  there 
may  be  selected  those  that  ere  many  years  must  of  necessity  decay  , 
the  stock  and  tree  are  not  adapted'  one  to  the  other,  ^^ain,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  there  are  varieties  that,  while  they  grow  apparently 
well  for  a  few  years,  decay  on  fruiting  the  second  year.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  pear  on  quince  roots  trained  en-pyramid  in  the  old  coun- 
try has  been  confined  to  but  few  varieties,  and  these  kept  under  a 
steady  yet  high  state  of  cultivation.  Orcharding  with  the  pear  on 
the  quince,  in  the  manner  of  most  orcharding  in  this  country,  will 
never  repay  the  first  cost  of  the  trees ;  but  if  trees  are  selected  ot 
varieties  known  to  have  been  long  successful,  and  a  system  of  cul- 
ture pursued  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fibrous  roots 
of  the  quince,  then  may  the  grower  look  for  profit  and  pleasure  in 
the  result ;  but  equally  gratifying  and  profitable  would  be  the  result, 
if  we  except  a  few  varieties  of  foreign  origin,  when  grown  on  the 
pear,  and  annually  root-pruned;  added  to  which,  if  one  half  the  trees 
were  taken  out  after  twenty  years,  the  balance  would  form  a  fine 
permanent  orchard  to  be  managed  as  our  apple  orchards.  In  small 
jrardens,  where  the  quince  stock  is  advised  by  nearly  all  writers,  (and 
correctly  so,  if  the  right  varieties  are  selected,)  success  will  not  be  had 
without  an  appreciation  by  the  grower  of  the  extent  of  roots  formed 
by  the  quince,  and  the  system  of  culture  required  to  supply  the 
food  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  knowledge  in  how  to  prune,  and  also 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  fruit  the  young  tree  is  ca- 
pable of  ripening  and  continue  in  health ;  the  tendency  being  rather 
to  over-production  and  exhaustion. 

Transplanting,  Sel  ction  of  Trees,  and  Distances  apart, — ^The  roots 
of  the  pear  iiave  few  laterals  except  grown  on  shallow  rich  soil, 
and  in  transplanting,  it  is  therefore  requisite  to  secure  as  much 
of  the  large  root  as  possible.  If  in  taking  up  they  are  mostly  de- 
stroyed, the  branches  will  have  to  be  shortened  in  and  cut  out.  On 
the  quince  root,  when  well  grown,  there  will  need  little  attention, 
except  to  head  back  to  a  regular  shape,  and  prune  smooth  the  ends 
of  each  root,  as  often  directed  in  this  work ;  and  in  setting,  taking 
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care  that  the  eartk  is  even  with  the  junction  of  the  pew  on  the 

Trees  on  pear  roots  for  the  orchard  or  garden  are  best  at  about 
three  years  old,  and  five  to  seven  feet  higli,  well  grown  and  shaped 
as  noted  in  the  apple.  Dwarf  trees  or  those  on  quince  roots,  are 
best  at  one  year  from  the  bud ;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  the  nursery- 
man  has  neither  the  time,  nor  will  the  price  paid  for  trees  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  labor  in  this  country,  warrant  him  in  a  system 
of  careful  and  correct  pruning  in  nursery  row  ;  neither  can  a  tree 
be  so  evenly  shaped  as  when  transplanted  to  more  open  and  exposed 
positions. 

The  distance  apart  of  pear  or  pear  roots  for  large  orchardin 
should  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  while  that  of  dwar& 
gardens  should  be  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  Dwar&  are  now  much  plant- 
ed intermediate  in  large  permanent  orchards,  but  as  a  whole,  the 
practice  is  not  to  be  advised,  unless  the  grower  intends  to  cultivate 
such  orchard  with  care  and  attention,  superior  to  the  ordinary 
method  of  plowing,  planting  potatoes,  <Sec. 

Soil  and  Manures, — ^The  pear  roots  thrive  best  in  a  soil  where 
the  sub-soil  is  at  once  dry  and  moist ;  that  is,  where  it  is  open  and 
porous  sufficient  to  admit  of  free  drainage,  and  yet  where  the  roots, 
extending  deeply  and  freely  in  it,  reach  moisture  in  season  of  ex- 
treme drought  Cold  clay  is  a  bad  sub-soiJ,  and  where  it  exists  in 
the  ground  of  a  prospective  orchard,  it  should  be  deeply  and 
thoroughly  sub-soiled  and  well  drained,  llie  pear  on  quince  roots 
succeed  best  in  rich,  deep,  moist,  loamy  ground,  even  enduring  con- 
siderable water  better  than  dry  sand.  The  following  is  the  analysis 
of  the  ash  of  the  pear  as  made  by  Dr.  Emmons : — 

Sap  wood.  Bark. 

Potash, 22.25  6.20 

Soda, 1.84            

Chlorine, •        .  0.31  1.70 

Sulphuric  Acid. 0.50  1.80 

Phosphate  of  Lime, 27.22  6.50 

Phosphate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron,       .        .  0.31            

Carbonic  Acid,     .......  27.69  37.29 

Lime, 12.64  30.36 

Magnesia, 3.00  9.40 

Silex, 0.30     4        0.40 

Coal, 0.17  0.65 

Organic  Matter, 4.02  4.20 

100.26  98.30 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  what  most  is  wanted  in  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce healthy  foliage  and  wood  in  the  pear     As  a  general  tlun^^ 
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ffler  as  the  leading  shoot  is  ten  inches  long,  its  end  must  be  pinched 
crfF,  and  if  it  pushes  forth  two  or  more  shoots,  pinch  all  off  but  one 
to  about  two  inches,  leaving  the  topmost  for  a  leader ;  the  side  shoots 
will  in  most  cases  assume  a  regular  shape  ;  if  not,  they  may  be  this 
first  season  tied  to  slight  stakes  to  make  them  grow  m  the  proper 
direction.  This  is  the  best  done  by  bringing  down  and  fastening 
the  end  of  each  shoot,  to  a  slight  stake,  so  that  an  open  pyramid 
may  be  formed  ;  for  if  it  is  too  close  and  cypress-like,  enough  air  is 
not  admitted  to  the  fruit ;  they  may  remain  unpruned  till  the  end 
of  August,  when  each  shoot  must  be  shortened  to  within  eight  buds 
of  the  stem  ;*  this  will  leave  the  tree  like  the  preceding  figure,  and 
no  pruning  in  winter  will  be  required. 

The  second  season  the  trees  will  make  vigorous  growth ;  the  side 
shoots  which  were  topped  last  August  will  each  put  forth  three,  four, 
or  more  shoots ;  as  soon  as  these  are  four  inches  long  they  must  be 
pinched  off  to  within  three  inches,  all  but  the  leading  shoot  of  each  side 
branch  ;  this  must  be  left  on,  to  exhaust  the  tree  of  its  superabundant 
sap,  till  the  end  of  August.  The  perpendicular  leader  must  be  top- 
ped once  or  twice ;  in  short,  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  ten  inches,  pinch 
off  its  top,  and  if  it  breaks  into  two  or  three  shoots,  pinch  them  all 
but  the  leader,  as  directed  for  the  first  season ;  in  a  few  years,  most 
symmetrical  trees  may  be  formed. 

When  they  have  attained  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  still 
continue  to  grow  vigorously,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  root- 
pruning  to  bring  them  into  a  fruitful  state. 

I  have  thus  far  given  directions  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  rear 
their  own  pyramids.  Much  time  and  attention  are  required  ;  but 
the  interest  attached  to  well-trained  pyramids  will  amply  repay  the 
young  cultivator.  • 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  directions  for  the  management  of  trees 
adapted  for  the  gardener  of  mature  age,  who  ftjcls  somewhat  impa- 
tient if  his  trees  do  not  begin  at  once  to  be  fruitful.  A  most  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  precocious  fmitfulncss  in  pears  is  the  quince  stock ; 
})ears  grafted  on  it  may  be  safely  recommended  for  all  soils  of  mod- 
crate  depth  and  fertility,  and  even  for  light  and  sandy  soils  I  am 
induced  to  advise  it,  only  in  tho-se  circumstances  the  trees  must  have 
more  care  and  higher  cultivation.  In  soils  of  that  nature  I  should 
recommend  the  surface  of  the  soil  round  the  tree  to  be  covered 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  with  short  grass,  moss,  or  manure, 
and  to  give  them  once  a  week,  in  dry  weather,  a  drenching  with 
guano  water,  (about  two  pounds  to  six  gallons,)  which  must  be  well 
stirred  before  it  is  used ;  each  tree  should  have  twelve  gallons  poured 
gradually  into  the  soil :  by  this  method  the  finest  fruit  may  be  pro- 

*  There  arc  generally  three  or  four  abortive  buds  at  the  l^ase  of  each  ehoot : 
tbeac  must  not  b>  reckoned 


JS^  yean  elspae,  we 
ode  to  procure  fine 

|S;^lfi'a'^Wrfl|j^||G«rdea  of  PUnta, 
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■       lower  part  of  the 
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lUshed  out  to  about 
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N  ot  withstanding 
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v^^ot  pinch  them  oil! 

^5  leaves  the  broken 
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tVS/^  flow  of  sap  is  not 
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""^^ced  out  a  third  time 
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lis  stopping  the  side 

f.rly,  the  organizable 

^_ scans  the  remainiog 
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after  year,  sending  out  new  side  shoots,  which  are  pinched  back  in 
the  same  manner  every  summer. 

"  In  order  to  keep  the  tree  finely  proportioned,  the  eye  of  the 
pruner  must  be  a  nice  one,  that  he  may,  with  a  glance,  regulate 
the  pruning  of  the  terminal  branches  or  leaders,  which,  as  we 
have  just  said,  are  shortened  back  in  March — ^for  then  is  the  time 
to  adjust  any  extravagances  of  growth  which  the  tree  may  have  run 
into,  on  either  side :  and  in  the  summer  pinching  the  balance  of 
growth  is  adjusted  by  pinching  the  side  shoots  that  start  out  nearest 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  quite  short,  say  an  inch  and  a  half,  while 
those  that  start  near  the  bottom  of  the  branch,  (or  the  centre  of  the 
tree,)  where  they  have  less  nourishment,  are  left  from  four  to  five 
inches  long. 

*^  Understanding  this  mode  of  pruning,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
form  pyramidal  pear  trees  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  and  beauty 
of  form.  But  in  order  to  have  the  branches  regu'arly  produced 
from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  you  must  plant  a  tree  .vhich  is  only 
a  couple  of  feet  high,  so  that  you  qm  form  the  first  tier  of  branches 
quite  near  the  ground,  by  cutting  back  the  leader  at  the  very  outset ; 
for  if  the  tree  is  once  allowed  to  form  a  clean  body  or  stem,  of 
course  it  is  impossible  afterwards  to  give  it  the  requisite  shape  and 
fulness  of  branches  at  the  bottom." 

All  this  our  readers  will  understand  relates  more  especially  to 
the  art  of  pruning,  as  adapted  to  high  or  garden  culture.  Standard 
trees  in  the  orchard  require  only  the  same  or  similar  pruning  to  that 
pursued  in  the  apple ;  very  few  trees,  in  fact,  requiring  aught  but  a 
thinning  out  of  branches,  or  rather  a  preventing,  while  young,  of  the 
branches  becoming  too  thick. 

Insects  and  Diseases, — ^The  Scolytus  pyri  is  an  insect  described  by 
Harris.  This  is  by  some  counted  as  the  cause  of  a  species  of  blight. 
Its  presence  has,  however,  been  rarely  met  with,  and  doubts  arise 
among  many  cultivators  whether  it  is  as  prevalent,  and  the  cause  of 
as  much  destruction,  as  reported. 

The  Bupesiris  divaracata^  and  perhaps  some  allied  species,  is 
found  in  the  larvse  state  under  the  bark,  on  the  bodies  of  both  the 
pear  and  apple ;  and  what  is  often  taken  for  sun-blight,  is  the  effect 
of  this  insect.  The  bark  appears  blackened  on  the  body  of  the  tree, 
on  the  south  or  southwest  side.  Cutting  it  away  carefully  and  de- 
stroying the  larvse  in  months  of  July  to  September,  and  washing 
the  body  first  with  ley-water,  or  strong  soap-suds,  and  covering  it 
with  a  coating  of  gum  shellac,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  the  remedy. 

The  slug  Selandria  cerasi  appears  on  the  leaf  of  both  cherrr 
aol  pear  in  June,  July  and  August.  It  is  about  hal/  an  inch  long 
of  a  dull,  greenish  br,"iwn,  slimy,  shining,  offensive  appearance. 
It  is  easily  destroyed,  it'  taken  in  time,  by  scattering  ashes  or  even 
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dirt  OTer  the  leaves  early  in  rooming,  or  while  the  dew  is  on,  fol- 
lowing up  the  application  some  four  or  five  days.  The  froien^ 
blight,  etc,  often  so  destructive  to  trees  in  the  West,  we  have  r&- 
niurkod  on  in  previous  pages,  and  refer  thereto. 

Selection  of  varieties  knaw^  to  be  permanently  tucceu/ul  on  the 
quitice, — As  we  have  before  remarked,  while  there  are  a  great  many 
varieties  that  at  first  take  and  grow  well  on  the  quince  stock,  there 
arc  but  few  comparatively  that  are  permanently  successful.  It  there- 
fore becomes  the  planter  to  select  with  care,  and  plant  with  a  view 
to  permanence,  only  those  that  are  known  to  succeed.  Of  the  error 
of  planting  indiscriminately,  we  have  had  practical  experience,  as  in 
planting  the  grounds  of  our  present  residence  we  looked  to  the  test- 
ing of  varieties,  and  therefore  ordered  and  planted  <Hie  tree  only  of 
a  sort.  On  a  double  border  so  planted,  containing  over  200  sorts, 
we  have  already,  in  three  years,  discarded  one  half,  and  feel  confi- 
dent that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  remainder  will  answer  to 
continue  permanently.  As  yet  few  or  none  of  our  American  native 
pears  can  be  depended  on  when  grown  on  the  quinoe,  and  as  all  in- 
troduced are  of  the  quality  described  when  grown  on  pear  roots, 
we  advise  most  planters  so  to  procure  thenu 

Of  those  known  to  succeed  permanently  when  grown  on  quince, 
the  following  may  be  selected  : 


Summer  Dean,  Doyenni  ePEti^ 

English  Jargonelle, 

Madelaine, 

Long  Green  of  Autumn, 

Beurr6  Diel, 

Glout  Morceau, 

White  Dean,  White  DoyennS, 

Gray  Dean,  Gris  DoyennS^ 

Striped  Long  Green  of  Autumn, 


Summer  Franc  Real, 
Bartlett, 

Beurr^  d'Amalis, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Angoul^me,  Duchess  of  ditto, 
Easter  Beurre, 
Duchess  of  Orleans, 
Beurr6  of  Anjou, 


Weary  Soldier,  Soldat  Lahoureur,     Buussouck,  Doyenni Boussouck, 
Van  Mens'  L^on  Le  Clerc,  |     Passe  Colraar. 

Oathering  of  the  Fruit,  and  Uses, — "  Grather  pears  of  the  summer 
sorts  rather  before  they  are  ripe,  as,  when  thoroughly  so,  they  eat 
mealy  if  kept  above  a  day  or  two ;  even  when  gathered  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  a  week  or  less  they  begin  to  go  at  the  core.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  gathered  when  they  require  mudi  force  to 
pull  them  off.  Autumn  pears  must  also  not  be  full  ripe  at  the  time 
of  gathering,  though  they  will  keep  longer  than  the  summer. 
Winter  pears,  on  the  contrary,  should  hang  as  long  oc  the  trees  as 
they  may,  so  as  to  escape  frost,  which  would  make  them  flat  in 
flavor,  and  not  keep  well.  Generally  they  may  hang  to  the  middle 
^>f  October  on  full  standards,  a  week  longer  on  dwaHs,  but  yet  not 
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after  they  are  ripe.  The  art  of  gathering  is,  to  give  them  a  lift,  so 
as  to  press  away  the  stalk,  and  S  ripe,  they  readily  part  from  the 
tree.  Let  them  be  quite  dry  when  pulled,  and  ia  nandling,  avoid 
pinching  the  fruit,  or  in  any  way  bruising  it ;  as  gathered,  lay  them 
quietly  in  shallow  baskets." 

This  process  of  gathering  at  the  proper  time,  in  connection  with 
their  after  maturing,  in  a  fruit-room  or  house  of  equable  temperature, 
has  often  very  much  to  do  in  deciding  the  quality  of  a  pear.  Many 
varieties  are  entirely  worthless  as  dessert  pears,  unless  so  ripened, 
when,  with  this  care,  they  are  really  the  most  delicious. 

The  old  criterion  of  a  good  pear,  viz. :  one  with  a  sugary  aromatic 
juice,  soft  sub-liquid  pulp  or  melting,  as  in  the  Wliite  Doyenn^,  or 
fine  crisp  and  ^'  breaking,"  as  in  the  Bergamottes ;  firm,  juicy,  yet 
austere  for  cooking,  as  in*  the  Pound,  is  equally  good  at  this  day  as 
when  first  written. 

The  common  uses  of  the  pear  are  for  dessert,  baking,  stewing, 
drying,  preserving,  marmalades,  and  for  perry.  For  the  latter  use, 
large  orchards  of  the  more  common  hardy  sorts  have  heretofore 
been  planted,  and  the  result  found  more  profitable  than  the  same 
amount  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  apple  for  cider. 

Varieties  and  Nomenclature, — The  number  of  varieties  now  known 
is  something  over  1200,  but  of  these  it  is  more  than  probable  over 
1000  may  be  discarded,  and  then  leave  more  than  have  qualities  to 
sustain  their  continued  culture  when  compared  with  the  best.  Through- 
out the  West,  the  pear  culture  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  we  there- 
fore place  &r  less  in  our  first  class  than  probably  may  seem  worthy 
that  position  by  our  Eastern  pear  amateurs ;  but  we  would  rather 
our  Western  growers  should  plant  varieties  worthy  their  attention, 
than,  as  a  whole,  devote  time  to  testing.  We  shall  not  pretend  in 
this  work  to  even  note  all  varieties,  but  shall  only  speak  of  those 
inost  known  in  our  own  language,  while  we  could  wish  (and  pro- 
bably may  do  so,  as  far  as  possible,  at  a  future  time)  to  transfer 
all  names  into  the  English  language ;  we  have  at  this  time  thought 
best  in  most  cases  to  retain  the  foreign  name,  but  in  the  first  class 
giving  the  English  meaning  directly  underneath,  and  in  same  size 
type.  In  other  cases  where  the  English  rendering  seemed  appro- 
priate, we  have  adopted  it  as  the  standard  name,  giving  the  heretofore 
standard  name  as  the  first  synonym. 

FoTTM  and  Size  comparative. — Our  forms  illustrative  of  the  terms 
used  in  description,  are  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  'Diese  are  founded  on  the  fundamental 
figure  of  a  circle,  and  on  this  is  drawn  the  form  of  the  fruit ;  and 
v^rnere  the  circle  forms  not  a  part  of  the  fruit  form,  it  is  shown  by 
dots.  It  should  always  be  recollected,  that  in  the  pear,  pyriform  is 
with  the  small  end  at  the  stem ;  while  ii  the  apple  it  is  at  the 
calyx. 
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Globular. 


Orate. 


ui  oemc. 


Oblong. 


Olnbnlar ;  oUluse  pj'rirorm. 


r..o>Mi!ar ;  acate  pynrorm 
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OboTEte ;  aeuto  pyrifomi. 


Ovsto  pfiifonn. 


ClikMig  pyitfcfiB. 


Obovate  obtnie  pyrifonn. 


810 


Oblonff  nbormfe 


Obtovf  oT«ie  pyiiforai. 


Of  sbe  oompantiTe,  we  take  the  Seckel  as  small ;  the  White  Do 
yenn^  or  Virgalieu  as  medium ;  the  Bartlett  as  lai^. 
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CLASS  L —  Worthy  General  OulHvation. 

Babtlbtt. 


iwi'i  Bon  CliretieD.        |        WilUani'i, 
Poire  OuiUianme, 


An  English  variety  originated  about  1T70.  Now  extensively 
grown,  and  too  well  known  to  really  need  description.  "Hie  trees 
are  vigorous,  and  early  productive  of  fair  handsome  fruit,  eitlier  on 
pear  or  quince  root. 

Fruity  large,  ovate,  obtuse  pyrifbrm ;  surface  somewhat  uneven  ; 
color y  clear  lignt  yellow,  tinged  with  blush  in  sun  when  ripe,  russet 
around  the  stem,  and  minute  russet  dots  over  the  whole ;  stem^  short, 
thick ;  ealyXy  medium,  partly  open ;  haain^  shallow,  furrowed ;  core^ 
medium ;  seeds^  broad  ovate ;  Jlesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy, 
▼inous.     Seaeony  middle  Aug^ist  to  middle  September. 
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Bills  LucRAnva — ^Beautiful  akd  PsonrABLi 


IbodBiitQ  d'AatooBe,        | 


A  Flemish  variety  ;  tree  of  moderate  growth ;  productive  bearer, 
young  shoots  long,  yellowish  gray. 

Fruit,  medium,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  pale  yellowish  green, 
slightly  russetcd  ;  stem,  stout,  often  fleshy  ;  calyx,  short,  open ;  basin, 
medium ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  ovate ;  flesh,  meltmg,  juicy,  aromatic, 
sweet.     Season,  last  September. 


Beukrs  Langslibr — Lakgslisb'b  Butteb. 

A  foreign  pear,  newly  introduced :  has  fruited  but  few  times  in  this 
country,  but  may  safely  be  placed  as  best. 

Fruit,  large,  obovate  pyrilorm,  contracted  toward,  and  terminating 
obtusely  at,  stem ;  color,  light  green,  becoming,  at  maturity,  pale 
yellow,  with  a  dull  red  cheek  in  sun,  and  numerous  gray  russet  dots ; 
stem,  one  inch,  or  more,  long,  angularly  inserted  without  depression; 
calyx,  medium;  &a«tn,  shallow, plaited;  core,  medium;  seeds,  long 
ovate  pyriform ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  fine-grained, 
sub-acid,  slight  perfume.     Season,  November  to  January. 
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Bbus&k  Dul — ^Dikl'b  Butteb. 


Diel, 

DiePs  Batterbtrae, 
Dorothee  SoyaL 
GroMe  DoroUiee, 
Beorre  Royal, 


DetTroia  TMurs, 
Deliekm. 
Melon  delSopa, 
Beunre  Mayniflqae. 
Beorre  IncomparaDla. 


Foreign.  GrowB 
and  fruits  well  on 
pear  or  quince, 
but  is  best  on 
quince ;  tree,  vig- 
orous, the  foliage 
large;  wood,  olive 
brown  with  gray- 
ish specks;  verj 
productive. 

Fruit  large,  (our 
engraving  is  too 
small  for  an  av- 
erage,) obovate, 
obtuse  pyriform, 
surface  rather 
uneven ;  color, 
dull  green,  bright 
yellow  when 
mature,  russet 
specks,  and  scat- 
tered russet  and 
gi-eenish  brown 
patches;  stem^ 
stout,  and  slightly 
curved;  cavity, 
narrow ;  calyx,  medium,  open,  long  segments ;  basin,  abrupt ;  core, 
large ;  seeds,  dark  brown ;  JUsh,  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  espe- 
cially near  the  core ;  juicy,  melting,  'perfumed.  Season,  October  to 
last  November. 

BRAimTWIKE. 

American,  from  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  river.  Tree, 
thrifty,  rapid  grower,  long  upright  shoots,  regular  and  abundant 
bearer ;  fruit,  medium,  varying  in  form,  generally  obovate  pyri- 
form,  running  into  the  stem,  which  is  fleshy  and  rather  obliquely  set ; 
color,  dull  yellowish  green,  marked  with  russet  dots  and  streaks, 
and  mudi  russeted  about  eye ;  calyx,  opeaa,  segments  few ;  basisi, 
smooth,  moderate  depth ;  core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  few,  daik 
brown  ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous.  Season,  last  of  August, 
first  of  SSeptember. 
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"''  ^^e^Sf^.^founded  with  Gluut 
""  l'*^©' ^jJ**"!^  ^htch  it  is  distiDct. 
^S^?*^«i^^wn,  dotted  with  pitle 
■J?— ?A-J5« .  trees,  very  hu^lv, 
i^^.DTWB^bundantly ;  the  fruit 
iSLg^^an^  at  will  from  E>ecem> 

|orm,  tapering  towmrd 

1^  juDctJoD ;  et>lorf  doll 

—  th  green,  with  traon 

i.^g;n;SIjorC  stout,  uneven,  set 

'eiiTii«m|«)sed,  segments  short; 

'^^^l^wn,  acutely  pointed ; 

I^Scember  to  Februan-. 


WORTHY  GENERAi^  CULTIVATION. 

BuxRRB  Boac. 

CalebajMe  Bosc,        {        Marianne  Nonvelle, 
Bote's  Flaschenbime. 


815 


A  foreign  variety  raised  in  1807  by  Van  Mons.  It  is  an  early, 
annual,  and  productiTe  bearer  on  the  pear  roota  and  should  have  a 
place  in  the  smallest  collection.  Tree,  vigorous,  with  long  brownish 
olive  shoots  straggling  or  diverging.  The  fruit  varies  some  in  size 
and  form,  as  see  our  checked  outline  in  engraving,  but  it  is  always 
fair  and  smooth. 

J^ruitj  large,  obovate,  acute  pyriform ;  color,  dark  yellow,  nearly 
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covered,  dotted  and  marbled  with  cinnamon  ruaset,  slight  hrovm^ 
red  in  sun ;  item^  usually  long,  slender ;  cafyx^  medium,  segments 
partially  erect;  hasin^  round,  shallow,  sometimes  a  little  uneven; 
eor$y  sQiall ;  M0«2f ,  blackish ;  JU$h,  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  per- 
fiimedL     Seammy  October,  or  last  of  September. 

BuxBBX  n^Aiijou. — Buttbe  or  Avjou. 

MePlw 


Foreign.  An  old  pear  in  Loudon's  select  list  of  1834,  recently 
introduce  under  a  new  name,  and  grown  on  quince.  It  is  found  of 
the  highest  excellence.  It  succeeds  equally  well  on  pear  or  quince, 
but  largest  on  quince.  Fruit,  large,  oblonff,  obovate  pyriform,  ob- 
tuse at  stem ;  color,  pale  yellow,  dull  blu^  and  numerous  small 
■pecks  of  fiunt  russet ;  calyx,  open,  segments  thick,  reflexed ;  batin, 
round,  not  deep,  russeted ;  stem,  short,  curved,  and  obliquely  inserted 
in  a  shallow  cavity ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  long,  pointed ;  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  sprightly,  delicious  to  the  core.  Sea^ 
<0f»,  October  and  November. 
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Bbubbe  Eastkb. 


Benrre  Grit  d'Hiver  Nouveau, 
Doyenne  d'Hiver, 
Doyenno  da  Printerops, 
Bergnmotte  de  la  Pentecote, 
Benrre  de  1«  Fentecote, 
Benrrftd'HiTerde  Brazellei, 

UMUTB  XlOOpef 


Pater  Notter 


Dn  Patre, 

Benrre  de  Paqnea, 

Philippe  de  Paqnea, 

Besi  Caianmontelle  tr6i  groa, 

Qianraontel  tree  grot, 

Canning, 

Seigneur  d'Hirer, 


Foreign.  Requires  rich,  warm  soil,  and  some  care  m  ripening, 
when  it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  pears.     It  is  best  on  quince. 

Fruit,  large,  globular,  obtuse  pyriform ;  color,  yellowish  green 
with  russet  spots,  and  occasional  specimens  grown  in  sun  have  a 
brownish  russet  cheek  ;  stem,  medium  to  short ;  cavity,  rather  deep  ^ 
calyx,  generally  small ;  basivij  narrow  rather  deep ;  core,  medium  > 


«18 


TEX  PXAB. 


«00d!t,  loDg,  OTate,  acute  pyrifomi ;  fiUk^  white,  battery,  juky,  sweet 
Seammy  January  to  May. 

BUTFUM. 

AmericaiL    Native  of 
Rhode    Island.     It  is 
yery  suooessful  wherever 
grown,  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  standard  orchard- 
ing,  an  upright,  strong 
grower,  reddish  brown 
shoots,  always  product- 
ive  of   fidr,   even-sized 
fruit ;  not,  however,  of 
more   than    second-rate 
>  quality. 

Fruit,  medium,  ob- 
long, obovate;  cdor^ 
brownish  green,  becom- 
ing yellow,  bright  red, 
sufiiised  in  sun;  brown 
dots  and  a  little  russet; 
#<em,  half  to  inch  long, 
slight  depression ;  cdyt, 
with  short  recurved  seg- 
ments ;    ftonn,    round ; 

con^  rather  small ;  «e«f«,  daA  brown ;  JU9K  whit»,  buttery,  sweet 

S€awny  September. 

Black  Wobcbbteb. 

EUek  Paur  of  Worcester,        |       T&rkiiiMii'i  Warden, 

Iron  Pear. 

A  valuable  and  profitable  variety  for  marketing  and  cooking  pur- 
poses ;    shoots  dark  olive,  diverging ;  tree,  hardy,  vigorous. 

Fruit,  large,  obovate,  oblong ;  color,  dull  green,  with  numerous 
marblings  and  specks  of  dark  iron  russet ;  9tem,  stout,  in  a  slight  de- 

?ression ;  calyx,  rather  small ;  fleshy  finn,  coarse,  austere.     Seafont 
fovember  to  February. 

BoussoncK. 


Doyenne  Bontsonck, 
Doyenne  Bouasouck  XoQTelle, 


Providenee, 
PlymoQth. 


Foreign.-    A  variety,  we  believe,  first  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1841,  by  Wm.  Kenrick ;  tree,  vigorertis ;  wood,  reddish  brown, 
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sprinkled  with  large  round  grayish  specks;  a  good  and  i^gular  bearer; 
fine  on  quince. 

Fruit,  large,  globular,  obtuse,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  yellow, 
with  tracings  of  russet,  and  large  russet  specks ;  stem,  short,  stout, 
fleshy  at  base  ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx,  mecBum,  open ;  core,  medium ; 
seeds,  small,  idmost  black,  abortive ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  rather 
coarse,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  sweet  perfume.     Season,  October. 


Columbia. 

Oolumbian  Virgaliea,        |        CbUimbiaa  Virgmloaft. 


Native  of  Westches- 
ter county,  N.  Y.  With- 
out being  of  more  than 
second  quality,  its  har- 
dihood of  tree,  product- 
ive habit,  and  fruit  uni- 
formly smooth  and  fair, 
make  it  a  valuable  as 
well  as  profitable  varie- 
ty. Tree,  thrifty ;  young 
shoots,  yellowish  brown. 

Fruit,  large  or  above 
medium,  oblong,  obo- 
vate pyriform ;  color,  at 
first  pale  green,  becom- 
ing, when  ripe,  fine  gold- 
en yellow,  dotted  with 
small  gray  dots;  stem, 
medium  size,  slightly 
curved ;  calyx,  rather 
small,  partially  open,  or 
half  closed  ;  basin,  shal- 
low ;  core,  medium; 
seeds,  oblong  pyriform; 
Jlesk,  white,  moderately 
juicy,  sweet.  Season, 
jDeceraber  to  January. 


CoiT. 

BeurreOoit. 


A  new  variety,  raised  by  Col.  Coit,  of  Euclid,  O.     We  first  ate 
of  it  in  1846,  when  we  made  our  notes  in  its  fiivor.     Since  that  we 


THK  FKAB. 


have    seen    it    several 
times,  and  as  we  wnte 
thifl,  September  25,1$5.3, 
have  the  fruit  before  u& 
It  is  worthy  a  place  in 
all  coUectioDs,   Tiie  tree 
18  hardy,   vigorous,  up- 
right, spreading  in  form, 
dark  brown  shoots,  and 
early  good  bearer  on  the 
pear  root«     Our  draw- 
ing was   made  from  a 
spedmen  pulled  in  Au- 
gust,  and   is   below  an 
average  size. 

Fruit,  above*  medium, 
obtuse  pyrifbrni,  slight- 
ly angular;  color,  rich 
brown  russet,  mostly 
overspreading  a  yellow 
ground,  with  a  brownish 
red  cheek  in  sun ;  stem, 
rather  short;  oavt/y,  shal- 
low, with  unequal  pro- 
jections ;  co/yar,  with  seg- 
ments nearly  erect^  sur- 
rounded by  depressed 
crescent-shaped  furrows  in  a  shallow  basiu ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  bla<i- 
ish ;  Jlesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  vinous. 
Seasouy  last  September  and  October. 


Dkabborn's  Sxbduno. 


Wheeler's  N«w  8t  MichMl. 


Raised  by  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  about  1819,  at  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Tree,  vigorous,  erect,  yet  spreading ;  requires  little  pruning; 
productive  on  the  pear  root 

Fruit,  rather  small,  roundish,  inclining  to  obovate,  narrowing  a 
little  to  the  stem  ;  color,  pale  yellow,  little  russet  at  base  of  stem, 
and  surface  dotted  with,  small  russet  dots ;  ca/y;r,  with  short  thick 
segments ;  stem,  long,  slender,  curved ;  core,  medium  ;  seeds,  dark 
brown,  long,  pointed ;  Jlesh,  yellowish  white,  fine-grained,  melting; 
juioy,  aweelL  delicately  perfumed.     Season^  August. 


red  wood, 

%  yellowish 

with  a 

base,  inserted 

_  core,  me- 

^*ratheT  coarse, 
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DoYxms  Grat. 


Gn.  /  Batter  Pear, 
Qmj  Doyenne, 
Doyenne  Rouge, 
Doyenne  Roux, 
Doyenne  d'AatonoM, 


Gray  Deaa'a, 
Dorenne  Oris, 
Red  Doveane, 
St.  Micbal  Dore, 
Doyenne  Oaknx. 


Hiis  has  been  confounded  with  ^  Boussouck'^  and  with  ^  Surpass^ 
Virgalieu,"  but  is  distinct  It  is  a  good  bearer  on  pear  or  quince, 
a  hardy  tree,  with  upright  grayish  brown  shoots. 

Fruity  medium,  roundish,  obovate  or  obtuse  pyriform ;  skiny  cov- 
ered with  smooth  cinnamon  russet;  stem^  curved;  cavity,  rather 
deep ;  calyz^  small,  closed;  6ann,  shallow ;  Jlesh,  white,  fine-grained, 
buttery,  melting.     Secuan^  October. 


DoTENinB  Wmrx. 


White  Dean, 

Viri^alieu, 

Butter  Peaf, 

Bl  MichMl, 

Virgaloo, 

Berraloo, 

Yellow  Boner, 

White  Beurre, 

White  Aotonm  Betirri, 


Dean's, 

Warwick  Bergamotls^ 

Snow  Pear, 

Pine  Pear, 

St.  Michael, 

Doyenne, 

Doyenne  Blaac, 

Beurre  Blanc, 

And  twelve  othen  of  Fmidi  aod  Dnteh 


••••»••" 


An  old  variety,  every  where  esteemed  when  well  grown ;  trees, 
hardy,  productive  either  on  pear  or  q\i\noe. 
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jFVtttf,  medium,  obovate  pyrifbrm ;  eolor^  clear  pale  yellow,  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  small  dots,  often  a  fine  red  cheek ;  stem,  medium, 
brownish ;  cavity,  small,  round ;  ccUyx,  small,  closed ;  basin,  shallow, 
slightly  plaited ;  Jlesk,  white,  fine-grained,  melting,  juicy,  buttery, 
delicious.     Season,  September  to  November. 

The  DoTXNNB  Panachse  is  a  sub-variety,  differing  from  this  in  its 
more  pyriform  shape,  and  its  color  being  yellow,  green,  and  red, 
striped.     It  is  juicy,  not  high  fiavor.     Season,  October. 

Dix, 

American.  Origin,  Boston,  Mass.  Tree,  hardy,  vigorous  young 
shoots,  pale  yellow,  upright,  slender,  unproductive  while  young, 
well  suited  to  extensive  orcharding.  Fruit,  large,  oblong  pynform ; 
skin,  little  rough,  yellow,  with  russet  dots,  and  around  Uie  stem ; 
stem,  set  obliquely,  raised  one  side,  short,  stout,  thickest  at  each  end ; 
calyx,  small ;  basin,  shallow ;  core,  marked  with  a  dark  gritty  circle, 
extending  toward  the  stem ;  Jlesk,  yellowish  white,  melting,  a  little 
harsh,  juicy,  sweet.     Season,  October  and  November. 


FuLTOjr. 


American.  Native  of 
Maine ;  tree  very  hardy, 
yearly  and  abundant 
bearer,  well  suited  for 
standard  orcharding  at 
the  West;  young  shoots 
slender,  reddish  brown. 

Fruit,  small,  obovate ; 
color,  at  first  gray  rus- 
set, becoming  dark  cin- 
namon russet ;  calyx, 
open,  segments  nearly 
erect ;  basin,  round,  reg- 
ular; stem,  one  to  two 
inches  long  ;  cavity,  nar- 
row; core,  entdrcled  by 
a  coarse  line,  but  of  it- 
self small,  compact ; 
seeds,  blackish ;  flesh, 
half  buttery,  moderately 
juicy,  sprightly.  Season, 
October,  November. 


«M 


THE  PSAS. 


Flkmibh  Bkautt. 


Bella  d«  Flanden, 
BoQche  NoQTcJle, 


Bow  Sire, 

Imperatrice  de  Fcaace, 
Beeurre  Speace. 


Foreign.  Tlus  variety  is  deserving  of  &r  more  general  cultivation 
than  it  has  yet  received.  It  succeeds  most  admirably  on  the  quince, 
and  on  the  rich  soils  of  Illinois  we  have  seen  it  far  surpass  even  the 
most  highly  nursed  specimens  of  Boston  amateur  gardens.  The  tree 
is  vigorous,  with  upright  dark  brown  shoots. 

Fruit,  large,  oblong,  obtuse  obovate ;  coIokj  pale  yellow,  mostly 
covered  with  marblings  and  patches  of  light  russet,  and  in  sun  rich 
reddish  brown ;  stem,  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  long ;  cavity^  narrow, 
deep ;  calyx^  short,  open  ;  6a<tfi,  round,  small ;  core,  medium,  with 
oblong  capsules ;  seeds^  oblong  pyriform ;  fleshy  yellowish  white,  not 
very  fine-grained,  juicy,  melting,  sugary.  SeagoUj  last  of  September. 
Does  not  keep  long. 
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Glout  Morcxau. 


Goala  Morcean, 
eioux  Morceaa, 
fieiirre  d'Hardenpont, 
Hardenpont  d'Hirer, 
Oolmar  d'HiTer, 


Benrr^  d'Hiver  Noayelle, 
linden  d'Aatomae, 
Boi  de  Wortamberjr, 
And  ihre  mare  of  Oerman. 
Beorri  d'Arember; ,  <iftk9  French. 


This  variety  is  regarded  as  among  the  most  delicious  <^  Flemish 
pears.  The  rendering  of  its  name  to  sugared  or  honeyed  p^r  is  only 
expressive  of  its  quality,  and  equally  so  of  nmny  more ;  and  as  this 
cannot  claim  the  title  par  excellence,  we  see  not  but  it  must  retain 
its  original,  and  those  who  grow  it  must  speak  the  name  as  best  they 
maj^. 

u^  is  an  unproductive  variety  while  young,  either  on  pear  or 
quince ;  trees  on  the  latter  stock  even  requiring  ten  years  to  bring 
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THE  PEAB. 


them  well  into  boariiig ;  once  at  maturity,  it  is  an  abondaot  bearer. 
It  is  a  beautiful  grower,  making  a  perfect  pyramidal  head  with  little 
pruning.  It  is  also  easily  di&tinguished  by  its  dark  olive-green  or 
blue- green  wood  and  its  wavy  leaves. 

Fruit,  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  often  angular,  and  sur&ce 
rough ;  cohr^  pale  greenish  yellow,  russeted  around  the  stem,  and 
traces  of  russet  and  greenish  gray  russet  specks  over  the  whole  sur- 
face ;  item,  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  often  without  cavity, 
but  flesh  raised  one  side ;  calyx,  medium,  segments  half  reflexed ; 
ba:tin^  rather  deep,  often  furrowed  or  uneven,  like  the  general  surface 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  fi*equently  apparently  scolloped ;  core,  large ; 
seeds,  large,  ovate,  pointed ;  fltik,  white,  fine-grained,  buttery,  juicy, 
sugary,  peifumed.     Secuan^  December  to  February. 

GOLDBN    BeURRS   OV   BiLB0A« 
Hooper*t  Bilboa. 

Foreign.  From 
Spam;  tree,  hardy, 
requires  rich,  strong, 
heavy  soil,  when  it  is 
an  abundant  bearer 
of  fair,  r^ular,  me- 
dium-sized fruit  of 
second-rate  quality. 

Fruit,  medium,  ob- 
ovate ;  color,  rich 
yellow,  with  russet 
around  the  stem,  and 
many  russet  dots 
and  patches  over 
the  entire  sur&oe ; 
stem,  slender ;  cavity^ 
slight;  calyx,  small, 
mostly  open,  short 
stiff  segments;  hasiji^ 
shallow;  Jlesh,  fine- 
grained, melting,  jui- 
cy, sometimes  a  little 
aeid  and  harsh.    Season,  September. 

Heathcot. 

Gore's  Heathcot 

Native  of  Waltham,  Mass.     This  variety  has  not  received  aa 
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much  attention  as  it  has  deserved  ;  tree,  hardy,  a  moderate  grower, 
l>ranches  slender,  when  grown  makes  a  compact  head  miless  well 
thinned  out,  young  shoots  reddish  brown. 

Fruity  medium  or  above,  obovate,  rounded ;  skin,  rough ;  eohrj 


greenish  yellow,  yellow  increasing  at  maturity,  some  russet  around 
stem  and  eye ;  stem^  medium  ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx,  partly  closed ; 
hasiriy  narrow ;  core,  above  medium ;  seedg^  dark  brown,  pointed ; 
Jlesh^  white,  buttery,  juicy,  vinous  and  sprightly.     Season^  October. 


Honey. 


This  is  a  delicious  little  pear,  received  some  years  since  by  Prof. 
Kirkland,  and  which  we  have  been  unable  to  recognize  with  any 
description  published,  if  we  except  a  slight  note  in  Prince's  Pom. 
Man.  The  tree  is  moderately  vigorous ;  wood,  yellowish  brown, 
an  early  and  productive  bearer  of  fruit,  uniform  in  size  and  regular 
shape.     Our  drawing  is  too  small. 


jViM<,    below    medium, 
roundish,  tapering  kligbtly 
to    the    stem;   coior^  ridi 
ffolden  russet  yellow,  with 
fidnt  blush,  many  small  red 
russet  dots,  and  occasional 
{)atches  of  brown  russet; 
«tem,  rather  stout,  uneven, 
without  depresfflon;  oo/yx, 
with  open  half-reflexed  seg- 
ments ;  ha»in^  shallow,  little 
russeted;  core^  medium; 
$eeds^  ovate,  blackish ;  /mA, 
yellowish  white,  juicy,  butr 
tery,  a  little  coarse-grained, 
sweet,  perfumed.     Seaton, 
a  few  days  before  Bartlett 


JiLLOUBn  DX  FoimiTAT   VlBTOE*. 


Foreign.  We  have  nev- 
er fruited  a  pear  that  has 
given  us  more  satisfaction. 
On  the  quince  it  is  a  fine 
grower,  and  inclined  to 
over-bear.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  "Ja- 
lousie," a  third-rate  varie- 
ty. Young  shoots  upright, 
brownish  yellow. 

Fruit,  medium  or  above, 
ovate  pyriform ;  coIoTj  dull 
yellow,  with  brownish  red 
cheek,  and  patches  and  dots 
of  russet,  often  the  russet  co- 
vering one  half  the  surface ; 
stem,  varying,  oflen  ob- 
liquely set  on,  with  a  fleshy 
ridge  at  side ;  calyx,  witli 
segments  long,  half  open ; 
b<mn,  shallow ;  core,  medi- 
um or  small ;  seeds,  long, 
ovate ;  flesh,  white,  buttery, 
melting,  juicy,  sweet,  aro- 
matic. Season^  last  Sep- 
tember, early  October. 
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Knight's  Sssduno. 

Kniglit's  R.  I.  Seedlin;. 


KiRTLAJrDr 

Seedling  Seckel, 
Kirtland'f  SeedUnff, 
Kirtland's  Benrre 

Grown  f  r  o  m 
seed  of  the  Seckel 
pear  by  H.  T. 
Kirtland,  of  Mar 
honing  Co.,  Ohio. 
Tree,  vigorous, 
hardy,  early  and 
productive  bearer 
o  n  pear  roots ; 
shoots,  yellowish 
brown,  upright, 
stout. 

Fruit,  medium, 
often  above,  obo- 
Tate,  obtuse  pyri- 


Native  of  Oanstdn,  R. 
I.  Tree,  vigorous,  har- 
dy, and  early  productive; 
wood,  smooth,  yellowish. 

Fruity  medium,  obo- 
vate,  tapering  a  little  to 
the  stem ;  color^  yellow- 
ish green,  with  a  brown 
red  cheek  in  sun,  brown- 
ish ^ecks,  and  dull  rus- 
set  aroimd  the  calyx; 
stemy  medium  or  rather 
long,  curved ;  calyx^  me- 
dium, segments  broad, 
partially  reflezed;  core 
and  Heda^  medium ;  flesliy 
white,  not  fine-grained, 
iiielting,  juicy,  sugary. 
Season^  September. 


TEK  PKAR. 


form  ;  color,  ridi  yellow,  ovenpread  with  cinnamon  nuset;  titm^ 
uttualJ}  stout,  medium  leogtli,  cuned ;  calyx^  short,  reflexed,  per- 
si>t(.*ut ;  6ottii,  shallow  ;  corr,  small ;  ieedt^  shoit,  ovate,  blackish ; 
jii  i^h^  white,  melting,  juic}',  sweat,  aromatic.     Season,  September. 


Loriax  Bokks  or  Jebsxt* 

linuisc  Boone  de  Jener, 
I^oQise  Bottse  d'AyraDCJieB, 
Brorre  or  Bonne  Lowwd'  .Anadote, 
Wultam  tbe  Foartb. 

llie  ^  Good  Louise  of  Jer. 
sev,"  from  the  Isle  of  Jer* 
sey,  proves  (xie  of  the  best 
pears  grown  on  the  quince 
stock  in  this  counfary.  Tree, 
hardy,  very  productive, 
shoots  vigorous,  upright. 
Fruit,  large,  (our  drawings 
were  made  ere  the  fruit  had 
swollen  its  full  size,  and  are 
not  more  than  half  size,) 
oblong  pyriform ;  skiti,  glos- 
sy, smooth,  green  in  shade, 
brownish  red  in  sun,  dotted 
with  gray  dots ;  stenij  about 
one  inch  long,  moderately 
!  stout,  a  little  curved,  fleshy 
j  enlai^ement  at  base ;  calyx, 
j  open,  segments  large,  reflex- 
ed ;  basin,  shallow ;  core, 
small;  seeds,  long,  ovate, 
pointed ;  flesh,  white,  juicy, 
melting,  delicious.  Season^ 
OctobCT. 


Lawrkncs. 

Native  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  An  abundant  bearer  on  pear  roots,  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  for  Western  orcharding.  Tree,  hiffdy,  moderate 
growth,  wood  light  yellowish  brown,  rather  thorny.  S.  B.  Parsons 
says, "  Succeeds  very  finely  on  quince." 

Fruit,  above  medium,  long  obovate,  obtuse  at  stem ;  color,  dull 
pale  yellow,  marbled  with  dull  green,  small  dark  specks,  and  russet 
at  each  end ;  calyx,  large,  closed ;  basin,  open,  furrowed ;  stein. 
medium  length,  stout,  swollen  at  junction  with  tree ;  cavity,  round, 
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deep ;  cote^  medium ;  teeds^  smAll,  dark  brown ;  fleth^  yeJowish  white, 
juicy,  gritty  at  core,  slightly  sugary.  Sea$on,  November  to  Febru- 
ary. 

LoNQ  Green. 


Verte  Longue, 
Moath  Water, 


New  Autumn, 
Moscat  Fleore, 


Mooille  Bouche. 

This  is  au  old  foreign  variety,  always  excellent,  and  an  abundant 
bearer. 

Fruit,  medium,  oblong,  ovate  pyriform ;  eohr,  green  with  dark 
green  spedu;  stem,  medium  length,  slender;  ecUyx,  with  long 
reflexed  segmoits ;  baain,  very  shallow ;  core,  above  medium ;  seeds^ 
dark  brown ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  delidous.  Season, 
October. 

The  Striped  Long  Green,  Verte  Longue  Panaehie,  resembles  the 
above,  but  is  smaller,  and  of  no  great  value,  aside  from  its  prettily 
striped  appearance. 

Madeleins. 

Ghron  des  Carmet,        |        llagdalen. 

Foreign.  Tree  very  vigorous, 
strong  grower,  a  little  liable  to 
frozen  sap  blight  on  the  rich  West- 
ern soils,  until  it  has  acquired  the 
age  of  ten  or  more  years;  very 
productive  on  pear  or  quince  root. 

Fruit,  below  medium,  (our 
drawing  one  third  too  small,)  obo- 
vate,  oblong  pyriform  ;  stem,  long, 
slender,  at  base  one  side  of  fruit  a 
little  enlarged  ;  color,  pale  yellow 
ish  green,  a  little  brownish  blush, 
and  russet  specks  on  those  exposed 
most  to  sun ;  calyx,  with  long  per- 
sistent, irregularly  placed  segments; 
basin,  obscure,  slightly  plaited; 
core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate ;  flesh, 
white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  slight- 
ly perfumed.  Season,  15th  to  last 
July. 

llie  Striped  Madeleine  Citron  des 
Carmes  Panachee,  differs  from  the 
former  in  being  striped  with  light 
yellow,  flesh  more  sweet  and  less 
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juto^.    It  is  not  as  vigorous  in  growth,  the  wood  shorter  j<Hntod, 
stripfx)  red  and  yellow,  and  said  to  be  less  liable  to  blight. 


MoTAMENsnro. 

Bnitk'f  MoyvBeaiiag. 


juicy,  "  best."     Season,  August 


Native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Tree  vig- 
orous, wood  yelloir- 
ish  brown,  with  light 
dots,  regular  and 
abundant  bearer. 

Fruit,  medium, 
roundish,  obovate; 
color,  lemon  yellow 
with  occasional 
blotches  and  lines  of 
yellowish  russet; 
stem,  short,  stout, 
often  fleshy;  ccUyz, 
large;  basin,  fur- 
rowed, broad  and 
rather  deep  ;  core, 
medium;  9eeds, 
ovate;  /««4,  white, 
buttery,      melting, 


NouvEAU  PorrKAu. 

New  Peu. 

Foreign,  Tree  upright,  vigorous,  an  early  bearer,  and  thus  far 
successful  on  both  pear  and  quince  stock. 

Fruit,  above  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyrifbrm,  contracted  or  one- 
sided at  neck ;  color,  pale  green  with  many  dark  green  dots,  and  a 
few  russet  stripes  or  blotches ;  stem,  about  one  inch  long,  medium 
size,  set  on,  and  not  into,  the  fruit ;  calyx,  medium,  with  broad  seg- 
ments half  reflexed ;  basin,  irregularly  oontracted ;  core,  medium, 
capsules  long,  ovate ;  seeds,  obovate  pyriform ;  flesh,  white,  fine- 
grained, juicy,  melting,  rich  aroma.     Season,  November. 

Onondaga. 

Swan's  Orange,         |        Onondaga  Seedling. 

Probably  a  native  of  Farmington,  Ct.  It  takes  its  name  from 
having  been  first  brought  to  notice  by  cultivators  in  Onondaga  Co.. 
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N,  Y.  Thus  fer  it  succeeds  equally  well  on  the  quince  or  pear  root, 
and  as  a  profitable  market  variety  deserves  extensive  culture.  Tree 
vigorous^  with  strong,  upright,  olive-colored  shoots. 

Fruity  large,  ovate,  obovate ;  color^  pale  greenish  yellow,  becoming 
golden  yellow  at  maturity,  many  gray  russet  dots,  and  occasionally 


o 


s  dull  blush  in  but.  ;  Btem^  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  inserted 
without  depression,  but  with  lip  of  fruit  folded  unevenly  around  it ; 
calyxy  rather  small,  closed ;  hasin^  shallow,  abrupt,  and  marked  with 
patches  of  cinnamon  russet ;  eore^  compact ;  seeds^  small ;  JUihy  white, 
juicy,  buttery.     Secuon,  October  and  November. 
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PATnror. 

PAqaeacT,  J        Poire  de  Pirigovd, 

Foire  de  Wrwcy,      |        Pfcyeachi, 
Pajrenchi  de  Perigmii. 


Foreign.  Tree  of  Tig- 
orous  growth,  earl)  bear- 
er, and  especially  profita- 
ble on  the  quince. 

Fruity  medium,  pjri- 
form,  extending  into  the 
stem,  which  is  stout,  un- 
eyen,  dark  brown ;  color, 
at  first  dull  pale  green, 
becoming  brownish  yel- 
low at  maturity,  many 
russet  dots  and  patches 
round  stem  and  calyx, 
few  in  centre,  occasionally 
a  tinge  of  dull  red  in 
sun ;  ecUyx,  open,  seg- 
ments half  erect ;  ftcutrt, 
very  shallow ;  eore^  small ; 
seeds ^  oblong,  pointed, 
dark  brown  ;  flesh,  white, 
rather  coarse,  melting, 
juicy,  sugary,  vinous. 
Secuon^  October. 


Pound. 


WiDter  Dell, 
Bretagne  le  Coar, 
Uvedale's  St.  Gerraain, 
nredalc'eWardos, 
OenDain  Baker, 
Lent  8l«  Germain, 


PickeriDf  Pear, 
Da  Tonnean, 
Belle  de  Jeraej, 
Piper, 
Union, 
Chambers'  I^eige, 


Belle  Angevine. 

Fo^ign.  Tree  strong  vigorous  grower,  very  productive,  very 
valuable  for  oooking,  and  a  profitable  orchard  sort. 

Fruit,  very  large,  oblong  pyriform,  yellowish  green  with  dull 
brown  and  brown  russet  patches  ;  stem,  long,  stout,  curved ;  cavity ^ 
deep,  oblique,  angular ;  calyx,  large ;  fleshy  white,  firm,  astringent. 
Season,  December  to  March. 
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Pbinox's  St.  Gxrmaik. 

New  St.  Oermain,        |        B^own  St.  GemuLbL 

Raised  from  the 
seed  of  the  old  St. 
Gercuain,  nearly  fifty 
years  since,  at  the 
Frince  Nurseries, 
^Flushing,  L.  I.  Tree, 
hardy,  thrifty,  very 
productive;  Uie  fruit 
keeps  well,  and  re- 
quires no  more  care 
to  ripen  than  apples , 
shoots,  reddish  brown. 

Frtiity  medium,  ob- 
long, obovate  pyri- 
form ;  color,  green  and 
pale  yellow  marbled, 
and  covered  nearly 
with  brownish  russet 
specks ;  stem^  long, 
slender,  (our  drawing 
shows  only  a  portion 
of  it ;)  cavity^  slight, 
narrow;  calyx^  with 
broad  segments  with- 
out divbions;  hasin^ 
regular,  even,  not  deep;  core,  small;  feeds,  oblong,  ovate;  Jlesh, 
wfite,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  vinous.     Seaeon,  December  to  March. 

ROSTISZEB. 

Foreign.  Tree,  strong  upright  grower,  large  foliage,  dark  olive- 
colored  wood  ;  an  early,  free,  abundant  bearer. 

Fruity  below  medium,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  dull  green,  reddish 
brown  cheek  in  sun^  whitish  specks,  and  traces  of  thin  russet ;  atemy 
long,  slender,  without  depression ;  calyx,  medium,  open ;  basin,  very 
shallow ;  core,  small;  seeds,  ovate,  pointed  ;  JUsh,  jmcy,  meltmg,  sweet, 
perfumed.     Season,  last  of  August. 


SsOKEL. 


SecUe, 
aickie, 


Syele, 


Kefw  Tork  Red  Cheek, 
RedHskeeked  Seokel, 


The  original  tree  of  this  variety,  according  to  Dr.  Brinckle,  stands 
in  Pase^unk  township,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  tihree  and  a 
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ludf  miles  from  Philadelplua.  No  one  variety  has  beeome  so  gen- 
erally known  in  this  oountrj  as  the  Seckel,  and  in  our  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  no  one  variety  deserves  so  extended  culture.  North, 
it  should,  when  possible,  be  planted  in  warm,  rich,  sandy  loam,  and 

sheltered  situations.  The  tree  is 
of  slow  growth ;  wood,  short-joint- 
ed, stout,  forming  a  round  head, 
and  of  only  medium  aze  on  the 
pear  stock,  and  weU  suited  to  gar- 
den planting. 

Fruity  small,  (our  drawing  too 
small  for  a  fair  average.)  rounded, 
obtuse  pyriform  ;  color ^  brownish 
green  at  first,  becoming  yellowish 
brown,  with  a  lively  red  russet 
cheek ;  flem,  short,  slightly  curved, 
set  in  a  very  slight  depression; 
calyXy  small,  open ;  basiriy  shallow; 
core,  small ;  seeds,  broad,  ovate ; 
Jlesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  but- 
tery, spk5y,  aromatic,  sweet.  Sea- 
son, September  and  October. 


St.  Ghislain. 


8l.  Gftlen. 


Foreign.  Tree,  upright, 
vigorous  gro^h ;  young 
shoots,  light  brown ;  re- 
quires warm  rich  soil, 
otherwise  a  little  insipid. 

,Fruity  below  medium ; 
generally     pyriform,     but 
varying ;  color,  pale  yellow 
or  yellowish  green,   with 
dots  of  green  underneath, 
and  marblings  of  russet  on  .' 
surface ;  stem,  generaUy  : 
curved ;  calyx,  open ;  basin,  \ 
shallow ;  core,  small ;  seeds, 
obovate,  pointed;   fiesh, 
white,  buttery,  juicy,  and 
sprightly.  Season^  Septem- 
ber. 
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Soldat  Laboarear  d'EBperin 
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This  variety  is  usually  grown  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Sol- 
dat  Laboureur.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  ^'  Soldat  Laboureur  " 
of  the  French,  which  is  regarded  as  our  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  It  was 
grown  by  Major  Esperin,  of  Malines ;  is  of  strong,  vigorous,  upright 
growth,  yellowish  brown  wood,  succeeding  finely  on  the  quince, 
producing  abundantly,  and  its  fruit  well  disseminated  over  the  tree, 
always  large  and  fair,  but  of  only  second-rate  quality. 

I'ruit,  large,  generally  oblong* obovate  pyriform,  sometimes  obo- 
vate  pyriform ;  color^  greenish  yellow,  becoming  yellow,  with  many 
patches,  stripes  and  dots  of  russet ;  stem,  short,  stout,  curved,  in  a 
slight  round  depression,  or  rather  a  raised  lip  one  side ;  ralt/Xy  open, 
sometimes  round,  regular,  and  without  divisions,  others  have  stout 
persistent  segments  in  divisions ;  core,  compact,  with  outer  concentric 

15 
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lines ;  $eedM,  obovate ;  JUtky  rather  coarse,  juicy,  melting,  perfumed, 
**  very  good."     jSaojoii,  December  to  February. 


St.  Avd&x. 

PoiraSi  AaM 


Foreign.    Tree,  vigorous,  healthy  grower,  early  bearer. 

Fruit,  above  medium,  globular,  acjte  pyriform,  sometimes  obo- 
vate pyriform ;  color,  yellowish  green,  with  dark  green  specks,  rarely 
a  brownish  red  cheek  in  sun ;  9tem,  medium,  swollen  or  fleshy  where 
it  joins  the  fruit ;  aUyx,  medium,  open,  segments  varying ;  basin, 
very  shallow,  sometimes  slightly  furrowed ;  core,  small,  compact; 
Bieds^  oblong,  pointed,  light  brown ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  fine-grained, 
buttery,  jaicy,  sprightly,  vinous,  perfumed.     Season^  September. 

Stsvxnb^  Gbnkssb. 

Gnemser,        |        Stephens'  Genesee. 

Native  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.    It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
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pears  for  all  collections,  either  on  pear  or  quince ;  a  fine  grower, 
with  diverging,  dark  gray  shoots ;  productive. 

Fruit,  large,  roundish  obovate ;  color,  greenish  yellow,  becoming 
yellow ;  atem^  rather  stout ;  cavity^  narrow ;  calyx^  with  short,  sti^ 


connected  segments,  half  reflexed;  hann^  medium,  regular;  core, 
medium ;  Mcedn,  ovate  pyriform,  blackish  ;  JUsK,  white,  half  buttery, 
juicy,  sweet,  aromatia  Season,  September.  Even  windfalls  of  this 
variety  are  extremely  fine. 

StTMMER    PiNBAFPLB 

Ananas  d'Ete,        |        Ananas  of  mmm, 
Poire  Ananas. 

Foreign.  A  superior  variety  that  deserves  extensive  planting. 
Tree,  vigorous,  dark  brown  wood,  early,  regular  bearer,  fruit  always 
large  and  excellent. 

Frtiit,  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  angular ;  color,  dull  yel- 
lowish green,  with  much  rough  brown  russet  marbling ;  stem,  largest 
at  base,  or  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  and  with  a  lip  one  side ;  calyx, 
open,  short  divisions ;  basin,  shallow,  open ;  core,  compact,  capsules 
small ;  seeds,  long  ovate ;  flesh,  whitish,  fine-grained,  buttery,  melt 
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in|f,  sweet,  perfumed.  Seaftcn^  last  August  and  early  September. 
This  variety  varies  much  in  form.  Our  figures  are  from  sped  mens 
from  same  tree. 

SURPASSB   VmGALIKU. 
Sarpasse  Virgaloase. 

Origin  uncertain,  probably  an  American  seedling,  first  dissend- 
nated  by  the  late  Andrew  Parmentier,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar abundant  bearer  on  pear  or  quince,  a  vigorous,  healthy  tree,  with 
yellowish  brown  wood,  upright  growth. 

Fruit,  medium,  varying  in  form ;  (see  our  drawings,  the  specimens 
from  which  they  were  made  all  being  pulled  by  ourself  from,   the 
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same  branch;)  coloTy  yellowish,  with  brownish  red  in  sun,  minute 
dots,  and  often  sprinklings  of  russet ;  calyx,  generally  small,  erect, 


open;  basin,  slight;  stem,  varying;  core,  medium;  seeds,  broad 
ovate ;  flesh,  white,  flne-grained,  buttery,  juicy,  aromatic.  Season, 
October. 


Tyson. 

This  fine  variety  was  found  in  a  hedge  near  Jenkintown,  Pa., 
about  1792-4.  The  tree  is  of  vigorous,  upright  growth,  with  reddish 
brown  wood,  a  moderate,  regular  bearer. 

Jf^ruit,  rather  below  medium,  roundish  pyriform,  irregular ;  color, 
dull  yellow,  shaded  with  red  in  sun,  little  russeted,  and  with  nume- 
rous black  specks ;  stem,  rather  long,  moderately  stout,  curved,  and 
obliquely  attached  to  the  fruit  by  a  fleshy  junction,  swollen  on  one 
side ;  calyx,  open,  with  short  segments  ;  basin,  round,  shallow ;  core 
and  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  white,  fine-grained,  melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
aromatic     Season,  August. 
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Thompsoh^s. 

Foreign.  Tree 
of  vigorooa,  di- 
verging  habit; 
young  wood,  yel- 
lowish oliTe,  vith 
grftyish  specks; 
bears  on  the  pear 
about  the  sixth 
jear. 
-  /Vtitt,  large,  ob- 

ovate,  obtuse  py- 
ri&nn,  surfiioe  un- 
even; color y  lemon 
yellow,   with 
brownish  red 
dieek  in  sun,  some 
russet  dots  and 
marblings,  and  rus- 
set at  the  stem; 
9iem,  short,  usually 
planted  or  set  bn 
angularly,  with  a 
fleshy  rim  one  side; 
co/yx,  with  oonneo- 
ted  half-closed  segments ;  basing  round,  narrow,  abrupt ;  core,  medi- 
um ;  cap$ulet  and  teedt,  formed  like  tlie  fruit ;  flesh,  wldte,  buttery, 
melting,  sugary,  slightly  aromatic     SeoBon,  October  and  Novemb^. 


Urbanists. 


BLUMtty        I        LoiuMorOrleaaB, 
Benrre  Picqnerj. 

Foreign.  Moderately  vigorous,  healthy,  hardy,  well-suited  to  rich 
soils  West ;  young  shoots,  upright,  short-jointed,  grayish  yellow,  not 
an  early  bearer,  but  when  in  bearing  produces  regularly  and  abun- 
dant. 

Fruit,  medium,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  pale  yellow,  with  gray 
dots,  and  a  few  russet  streaks ;  stem,  about  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout;  cavf/y,  shallow;  ca/yz,  small,  generally  closed  ;  6a«n,  nar- 
row, abrupt ;  core,  medium  or  small ;  seeds,  obovate  pointed  ;  flesh, 
white,  yellowish  at  core,  bultery,  iielting,  vinous.  Season,  October 
and  November. 
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Vait  Movs'  Lbon  Lb  CSlxro. 

Boire  de  Boulogne,        |        Louise  BiMnio<ieBoiilogBe,i 
Oeleedn. 


Foreign.  Distinct  firom  "  Leon  Le  Clerc  of  Van  Mons."  A 
valuable  variety  on  the  quince,  bearing  early  and  abundantly,  and 
of  the  largest  size  fruit.  In  growth  the  tree  is  moderately  vigorous, 
nearly  upright,  yellowish  olive  wood,  with  round  grayish  spots. 

Fruit,  very  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform;  color ^  pale  yellow, 
golden  at  maturity,  with  brown  in  sun,  russet  specks  and  patches, 
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tome  daric  green  dots,  and  russet  at  base  of  stem ;  steniy  medhim 
length  and  siie,  curved ;  ea/yx,  large,  open,  broad,  reflexed  seg- 
ments; basin^  medium;  core,  medium,  long  OTate  capsules; 
9etd$,  long  ovate,  sometimes  iinperfect ;  Jlesh,  yellowish  white,  fine, 
buttery,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous.  Seaion,  October  and  No- 
vember. 

VicAm  or  WmnxLD. 


ViewdrWalMiekl, 
Le  CutK 

MonneorLeClBi, 
Duinaa, 


Belle  l^pfaM  DunM, 
Oioa, 

B^eDwnu, 
Due  d*  Bnrdmiz 


Foreign.    First  found  growing  wild  in  a  wood  by  M.  Clion,  a 
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French  curate ;  hence  the  names,  CI  ion,  Le  Cur^,  &c. ;  afterwards  it 
was  grown  in  a  garden  at  Winkfield,  Berkshire,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rham, 
and  received  the  name  of  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  concentrating  the  two 
associations  in  the  one  name,  and  which,  being  of  our  own  language, 
is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  a  most  profitable  variety,  grown  on  the 
quince  stock,  and  although  only  second  quality,  it  is  always  fair  and 
large.  Tree,  a  vigorous  grower,  with  large,  roundish,  glossy  leaves ; 
shoots,  diverging,  dark  olive  color. 

Fruit,  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform  ;  color,  dull  pale  green  at 
first,  becoming  pale  yellow,  with  sometimes  a  brownish  cheek, 
marked  with  brown  dots  over  the  whole  surface ;  calyx;  with  open 
reflexed  segments ;  stem,  an  inch  or  more  long,  rather  slender,  ob- 
liquely inserted  without  depression  ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  oblong  ovate ; 
flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  sprightly,  "  very  good."  Season,  No- 
vember to  January. 


American.  Native  of 
Delaware.  Tree  of  healthy, 
moderate  growth,  with  slen- 
der, diverging,  reddish 
brown  shoots;  an  annual 
bearer. 

Fruit,  medium,  roundish 
ovate,  or  ovate  pyriform ; 
color,  lemon  yellow,  tinged 
in  sun  with  red  and  reddish 
russet,  and  near  the  stem, 
patches  of  clear  russet; 
stem,  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  naiTow  cavity,  some- 
times almost  obsolete,  and 
then  there  is  a  fleshy  lip 
one  side  of  stem ;  calyx, 
small,  long  pointed  seg- 
ments; basin,  round,  regu- 
lar ;  core,  rather  small,  ly- 
ing near  the  apex;  seeds, 
obovate  pyriform,  black- 
ish; flesh,  white,  juicy, 
sweet.   Season,  September. 


Washington. 

Bobertaon. 


Van  Assche. 

Van  AsBene.        |        Vanasae, 
Van  AMhe. 

This  is  a  new  pear,  net  yet  fruited  at  the  West,  but  we  have'eaten 
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of  it  East,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  -placing  as  among  those  worthy 
general  culture.  We  copy  our  descriplion  from  Mr.  Barry,  in  the 
Horticulturist  of  February,  1853 :  ^'  Tree  a  vigorous,  erect  grower, 
darlc  shoots,  an  abundant  and  early  bearer,  suooeeding  well  on  the 
quince.  Fruit,  large,  obovate  obtuse,  largest  near  the  eye,  flattened 
at  both  ends,  occasionally  slightly  ribbed ;  calyx,  amall ;  bona,  smooth, 
wide,  rather  shallow ;  $Un^  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  rather  slen 
der,  slightly  sunk  ;  skin,  smooth  ind  fair,  light  yellow  in  the  shade, 
sprinkled  with  dark  dots,  light  red  on  the  sunny  side,  sprinkled  with 
carmine  dots;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  melting.  Season^  September 
and  early  October. 

WiirrsR  NxuB. 


Nellii  d'Hiver, 
Booae  de  Ualinec, 
Bearre  de  Malinet, 


La  Bmae  Mftlinowe, 
HilanaiJe  Cayelieri 
Etooraetto. 


Foreign.  As  a  standard  winter  pear,  if  we  were  to  select  but  the 
one,  it  would  be  this  variety.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  though  with 
•jlender  diverging  shoots ;  very  hardy ;  an  early  prolific  bearer  on 
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pear  or  quince.  It  requires  rich,  strong  soil  to  produce  good-sized 
fruit,  and  is  well  suited  to  extensive  planting  on  our  Western  lands. 
Fruity  medium,  roundish  obovat«,  narrowing  towards  the  stalk ; 
cohr,  yellowish  green,  much  covered  and  dotted  with  gray  russet ; 
stem,  rather  long,  a  little  curved ;  cavity,  narrow ;  calyx,  open,  with 
short  segments ;  hasin^  shallow ;  core,  medium  ;  capstUes,  ovate ; 
seeds,  oblong  pyriform,  curved ;  flesh,  yellowish  white^  buttery,  melt- 
ing, sugary,  aromafcic.     Season,  November  to  middle  January. 

ZOAR   BSAUTT. 

Zmur  Seedling. 


American.  Native  of  Ohio. 
Tree,  vigorous  grower ;  dark 
brown  shoots;  early  and 
abundant  bearer. 

Fruit,  a  little  below  me- 
dium, varying  in  form,  usu- 
ally as  seen  in  our  engrav- 
ing ;  color,  light  yellow,  with 
greenish  spots;  red  in  the 
sun,  with  deep  red  spots; 
stem,  generally  long,  slender, 
curved,  plaited,  with  slight 
depression  one  side ;  calt/x, 
large,  for  size  of  fruit ;  basin, 
shallow;  core,  medium ;  seeds, 
obovate,  or  broad  ovate ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  a  little 
coarse,  juicy,  sweet.  Season, 
early  August 
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CLASS  II. — New  ond  uniMtd^  suited  to  certain  JooaUim  or  gardmi  <f 

AmMteurs. 

Alpha. 

Foreign.  Very  productive.  Fruity  medium,  obkHig  obovate^  pele  yd- 
lowish  green,  with  reddish  dots,  brown  blush ;  flesh,  white^,  fine-grained, 
buttery,  "  very  good."    October. 

Abbott. 

From  Providence,  R  I.  Fruit,  medium,  oblong  obov»te,  dark  green, 
reddish  brown  cheek;  calyx,  sniall;  flesh,  melting,  sugary,  sprightly, 
Middle  to  last  September. 

Andriw'b. 


ffX 


American.  An  early  bearer,  a  little  disposed  to  decay  at  core,  otherwise 
highly  desirable.  Fruity  large,  (our  drawing  too  small  for  an  average,) 
roundish,  ovate  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  dull  red  cheek,  scattered  dow 
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and  russet  patches ;  calyx,  open ;  segments,  long,  half  reflexed ;  basin, 
small ;  stem,  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inch,  curved,  often  set  without  de- 
pression; fleshy  greenish  white,  jolQy,  vinous,  nearly  **best."    September. 

Adblb  ds  St.  Denis, 

Foreiga  New.  Fruit,  above  medium,  obovate,  irregular,  yellow,  covered 
with  russet ;  calyx,  op^,  broad  segments ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy.    October. 

Althorpe  Grabsanb. 

Foreign.  Quality  variable ;  firuit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  rough, 
pale  green,  with  dark  green  suflused  dots,  and  spots  of  russet,  tinge  of 
Drown  •  flesh,  white,  buttery,  juicy,  rather  coarse,  "  very  good"  Octo- 
ber and  November. 

Autumn  Paradise. 

Pancbse  d'Antonme. 

Foreign.  This  is  esteemed  by  many  eastern  writers  as  superior  even  to 
the  Beurr^  Bosc,  which  it  much  resembles.  Tree,  of  very  vigorous 
growth,  shoots  at  first  upright,  afterwards  straggling  and  pendulous; 
wood,  reddish  brown,  with  large  whitish  gray  specks,  very  productive. 
Fruit,  large,  obovate.  acute  piriform,  irregmar  and  uneven  surface ;  color, 
dull  yellow,  coverea  with  bright  russet,  deepening  on  the  sunny  side, 
calyx,  rather  large,  open;  segments,  reflexed;  basin,  furrowed;  stem, 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  rather  slender,  obliquely  attached  to  the 
fruit  by  a  fleshy,  and  oftentimes  wrinkled  base ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  long- 
pointed  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  buttery,  melting,  juicy, 
delicious.    September  and  October. 

Bankerbinb. 

Foreign.  The  q>ecimens  from  which  we  describe  were  from  Messrs. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  with 
small  russet  dots;  stem,  stout;  calyx,  open,  broad  segments;  core, 
large ;  flesh,  brealdng,  coarse.    October. 

Bellb  Excellbnt. 

Foreign.  Resembles  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  oblong  pyriform,  yel- 
low, red  blush,  with  raised  specks  on  surface.    October. 

Belle  de  Noel. 

Belle  apree  NoeL 

Foreign.  Fruit,  rather  below  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale 
greenish  yellow,  with  few  russet  spots,  dark  red  cheek,  with  carmine  dots ; 
calyx,  medium ;  segments,  half  reflexed ;  basin,  shallow,  slightly  furrowed ; 
core,  large ;  fl^,  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  'Wery  good."    December. 

Bellb  dx  Bruxellbs. 

Belle  of  BrnMelfl,        |        Belle  d'Aoat. 

Foreign.    Variable.    Fruit,  large,  obovate  pyriform,  deep  yellow,  green- 


ish dots,  tmge  of  red  in  sun ;  fleab,  white,  sweet    August. 


ah. 
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Bkllb  Julie. 

Foreign.  Tree,  upright  grower;  fruit,  medium,  long  OTate,  yellowish 
green,  cinnamon  russet,  bronzed  red  in  sun;  stem,  snort,  stout;  calyx, 
medium,  reflexed ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  ^  very  good."  October 
and  November.    (Hov.  Mi^.) 

Bkllb  Cakaxsc 

Elin  d'HeyvL 

Foreign.  Fruit,  below  medium,  globular,  obovate,  pale  greenish  yel- 
low, wiUi  dirty  green  or  brown  specks ;  stem,  slender ;  oalyz,  open ;  desh, 
white,  coarse-grained,  juicy,  *'  good."    February  to  liarch. 

Bills  ds  Thouars. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  pyrj/brm,  angular,  rich  brown  russet ;  short 
stem ;  cavity,  little  plaited ;  calyx,  half  open ;  shallow  basin ;  core,  small ; 
seeds,  ovate ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  **  very  good.*  October  and 
November. 

BiuBBB  Brown. 


BettiT^  Gri>, 
Beurre  Rouge, 
Reurre, 

Goldrn  Beurre, 
Gray  Brurre, 
Beurre  Verl, 
Badliam's, 


ReoiTJ  d'Or, 
Bearre  Doree, 
Benire  d'AmboiM, 
Bearre  d'AmbteoM, 
Beorre  da  Roi, 
Poire  d'Amboae, 
laantwrt. 


laambert  le  Bon. 

An  old  variety  ;  does  finely  in  warm  rich  soil,  but  a  peculiar  vinoos 
taste,  not  admired  by  every  person.  Fruit,  medium,  oblong  obovate,  yel- 
lowish green,  with  thin  russet,  reddish  brown  in  tan ;  flesh,  greenish 
white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  sub-aoid.    September. 

Bburrx  Suisse. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate  oblong,  striped  green,  red,  and  yd- 
iow ;  only  desirable  as  a  curiosity.    October. 

Bburrs  Beaulibu. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  above  medium,  obovate  pyriform,  yellow,  with  russet 
spots  and  blotches ;  short  stout  stem ;  calyx,  open ;  basin,  shallow ;  flesh, 
white,  juicy.    October. 

Bburre  de  Rhiks. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  pyriform,  irregular ;  stem,  stout ;  calyx,  open ; 
basin,  sDallow,  light  yellowi  rough  spots;  flesh,  white,  rather  coarse^ 
"  good."    October  and  November.    Grows  well  on  quince. 

Beurre  Crapaud. 
Foreign.    Vigorous  and  productive  on  pear  or  quince,  fine  for  extreme 
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northern  sections,  proving  hardy.    Fruity  mediam,  roundish  obevate,  deep 
yellow,  red  in  sun,  small  russet  dots ;  stem,  stout,  curved ;  calyx,  partially 
closed ;  core,  large ;  flesh,  yellowish,  melting,  sugary,  juicy,  "  very  good. 
October. 

Beurrk  Charron. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  long ;  calyx, 
small,  closed 'basin,  deep ;  flesh,  juicy,  melting,  buttery,  *'  best.  Octo- 
ber.   (T.  S.  H.  &  Co.) 

Bburrx  db  Beaumont. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  roundish  obovate,  yellowish  green,  brownish 
red  in  sun,  covered  with  dark  green  or  russety  specks;  stem,  short; 
calyx,  closed ;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  "  very  good."  Last 
September. 

Beubri  Preblb. 

American.  Fruit,  large,  oblong  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  with  russet 
and  green  spots ;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  ^  very  good."  October  and  No- 
vember. * 

Beurr^Mollbtt's  Guernsey. 

UoUett'8  Guernsey  ChamnonteOe. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  ovate  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  witli  dark 
brown,  russet  in  sun ;  calyx,  large  ;  stem,  stout ;  flesh,  yellowish,  melt- 
ing, vinous^  **  very  good."    December. 

Beurbe  db  Ranz. 

Bearre  Ranee,         I        Bearre  de  Handen, 
Benrre  ^ine,  |        Hardenpont  dn  Print  emps, 

Bearre  Noirchain. 

Foreign.  Very  variable,  rarely  **  very  good."  Tree,  a  straggling,  pen- 
dulous habit.  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  obtuse  pyriform,  dark  green,  bronzed 
in  sun,  russet  at  crown,  russet  dots  over  surface ;  stem,  long ;  calyx,  open  ; 
core,  small;  flesh,  greenish  white,  coarse,  juicy.    December  to  April. 

Bextrre  K0S8UTH. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit,  large,  turbinate  rounded,  surface  uneven; 
stem  curved,  inserted  upon  a  little  projection;  calyx,  in  divisions, 
dull  yellowish  green,  traced  and  dotted  with  gray  bronze,  yellowish  at 
crown,  greenish  at  stem;  flesh,  fine,  buttery,  sugary,  juice  acidulated. 
(Hov.  Mag.) 

Beurre  Gifforb. 

Benrre  GifTord. 

Foreign.  Tree,  moderate  grower,  long  slender  shoots,  dark  reddish, 
good  bearer  on  quince  or  pear.  Fruit,  medium,  pyriform,  yellowish  green 
to  pale  yellow,  red  in  sun,  pale  russet  specks ;  stem,  long,  slender,  curved  * 
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ctlyx,  open ;  core,  wnall ;  fleah,  white,  melting,  juiry,  Tinona,  "  veiy  good." 
Last  of  August     (Hot.  Mag.) 

Bburrs  MonuL 

BewriMoin. 


Foreign.  Tree,  vigjorous,  uprij^ht  grower,  early,  productive  bearer,  often 
blossoms  the  seoond  time  in  a  season,  and  sets  miit,  which  of  coarse  does 
not  mature ;  new,  promises  well  Fruit,  large,  oborate,  oblong  pyriform, 
pale  green,  with  dots  of  darker  green,  and  occasionally  a  russet  patch  ; 
stem,  one  inch,  stout,  slight  lip  on  one  side  of  depression ;  calyx,  small ; 
short  stiff  segments;  core,  small;  seeds,  imperfect;  skin,  thick,  harsh; 
flesh,  white,  juicy,  vinous,  half  melting,  sprightly,  "  very  good."  No  Fern- 
ber  and  December. 

Bburrb  d'Amalib. 

Beurre  d'Amanlit,        |        Beure  d'Anmulii. 

Foreign.    A  free,  yigorons  grower  on  pear  or  quince ;  said  to  bear  wdl : 
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oar  experience  has  been  the  reTerae.  Fruit,  large,  ovate  obovate,  dull 
yellowish  green,  with  reddish  brown  cheek,  brown  dots,  russet  patches ; 
stem,  long,  obliquely  set;  calyx,  open;  basin,  shallow;  flesh,  yellowish,  a 
Ijttle  coarse,  often  austere,  "  very  good.**    Early  September. 

There  is  also  a  striped  Beurr^  d'Amalis,  diffiaring  not  materially,  exoept 
in  being  striped  red,  yellow,  and  green. 

BsuBBX  Nahtaib. 

Foreign.  Frait^  large,  oblong  pyrifbrm,  pale  yellow,  msset  dots;  flesh, 
melting,  juicy.    September.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Bbubri:  SuPB&mx. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  pale  green,  traces  and  patches  of  msset,  dull 
brownish  cheek ;  flesh,  juicy,  melting,  slight  aronia,  *'  very  good."  Mid- 
dle to  last  October.     (Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Beurre  Van  Marum. 

Foreign.  A  very  early  and  productive  bearw  on  pear ;  Qie  flruit  always 
fair.  Fruit,  large,  oblong  pyriform,  dull  greenish  yellow;  stem,  long; 
calyx,  large ;  flesh,  white,  hardly  ^^  good ;"  its  bearing  its  recommendation. 
October. 

Beurrb  Bachblier. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  very  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  greenish  yellow  l 
stem,  stout ;  cavity,  deep ;  flesh,  firm,  sugary;    December.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Beurrb  Millet. 

Foreign.  Fniitj  medium,  roundish,  obtuse  pyriform ;  pale  yellow,  with 
large  pale  russet  specks ;  stem,  short,  stout ;  calyx,  small,  open  ;  core, 
small ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous.  November  to  Jan- 
nary.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Bxubbe  Brettouneau. 

Beurre  Bretooneaa. 

Foreign.  Does  not  succeed  on  the  quince ;  very  fine  on  pear ;  very 
hardy,  thorny  wood.  Fruit,  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  yellow,  dot- 
ted with  russet ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  sugary.  February  to  April  (Riv- 
ers, in  Hort) 

Beurrb  de  Waterloo. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  dull  green,  rough  skin, 
covered  with  coarse  russet  traces  and  points ;  calyx,  open ;  basin,  fiir- 
rowed;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  sprightly,  saccharine.  Middle  October. 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Beurre  Audosson. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate,  acute  pyriform,  yellowish  green  at 
maturity,  dull  red  cheek  in  sun,  and  numerous  russet  dots ;  stem,  short, 
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stoat;  calyx,  large,  open;  fleik,  melting,  tender,  juicy,  ^'Teiy  god*^ 
October.    (Wilder,  in  fiort) 

BxuKRX  Sprin. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  ovate  pyriform,  yellow,  with  patches,  tracings 
and  dots  of  nisset ;  stem,  short,  swollen  at  base,  obliquely  inserted,  adight 
lip;  calyx,  small,  with  segments  united;  core,  medium;  seeds,  large; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  a  litUe  ooarse,  melting,  juicy,  *'  very  f;ood."  Octo- 
ber.    We  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  proved  Marie  Louise. 

BXURRB  StKRKMAN. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorons,  large  strong  shoots ;  succeeds  on  quince  or 
pear.  Fruit,  medium,  obtuse  pyriform,  dull  greenish  ground,  nearly  oot- 
ered  with  russet ;  stem,  short,  stout ;  calyx,  open ;  flesh,  white,  melting^ 
juicy,  sub-acid.    Ootobrr. 

BkURRB  Q.AIROBAU. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  light  yellow  wood.  Fruity  large,  oblong,  obo- 
Tate  pyriform ;  color,  mosUy  russet,  reddish  in  sun ;  stem,  short,  stout ; 
calyx,  small,  open:  fleeh,  yellowish,  rather  coarse,  juicy,  vioons,  "very 
good."  October,  November.  This  vnll  probably  prove  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  as  a  large-sized,  first  quality  pear,  and  desirable  as  an  orchard 
variety,  on  the  pear  root    It  is  yet  quite  new. 

Beau  Prssxkt  d'Artois. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  gray  and  green  spot- 
ted ;  stem^  large,  short ;  calyx,  wort^  broad ;  flesh,  white,  with  green  Imes, 
tender,  juicy,  sugary.    September.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

BXROAMOTTS  D^EbPKRIK. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  dull  green,  with  dots  and  patches  of 
russet;  calyx,  closed;  basin,  furrowed;  flesh,  buttery,  melting,  juicy, 
sweet,  "  very  good,"  very  productive  in  dusters.    December  to  February. 

BSROAMOTTE  GaUDRY. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  roundish,  yellowish  green,  with  russet  dote ; 
flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  *'  good."    November. 

Bergamottx  Cadxttr. 

Beure  Beauchamps,        |        Beanchampt, 
Fbire  deCbdet. 

Foreign.  Fruity  hardly  medium,  roundish  obovate,  pale  green,  rarely 
little  red  in  sun ;  stem,  loDg,  stout ;  calyx,  small,  closed  ;  flesh,  battery, 
juicy,  sweet ;  requires  care  in  ripening.    October  to  December. 

Bezi  Sanbpareil. 
Foreign.    Fruit,  small,  globular,  obtuse  pyriform,  dull  greenish  yellow 
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much  russet^  and  in  8ub,  a  little  crimson ;  stem,  long ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx, 
open;  segments,  long;  core,  medium;  seeds,  purplish  black;  flesh,  yel- 
lowish white,  melting,  juicy,  aromatic,  "  very  good,  if  not  '^  best."  Feb- 
ruary to  March. 

Bazi  DB  Naplbs. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  ovate  obovate,  light  yellowish  green,  with 
blotches  and  stripes  of  darker  hue,  occasional  russet  patches  and  dots ; 
stem,  stout;  calyx,  small;  basin,  furrowed;  flesh,  fine,  buttery,  juicy, 
Bweetj  "  very  good.      Last  September. 

Bbzi  de  Montigky. 

Troave  de  Montigny,        |        Doyenne  Moaque. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  brownish  olive  vrood.  Fruity  medium,  obo- 
vate, yellowish  green,  with  russet  specks  and  dots ;  stem,  long,  curved, 
rather  stout;  calyx,  small,  open,  reflexed ;  core,  large ;  flesh,  white,  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  sugary.    October. 

Bbzi  db  la  Mottb. 

Bern  Armudi,        |        Beurre  Blaac  de  Jaaey. 

Foreign.  A  vigorous,  hardy  sort,  well  suited  to  orcharding.  Fruit, 
medium,  obovate  rounded,  yellowish  green,  with  many  small  russet  dots ; 
stem,  short,  rather  stout,  slightly  curved;  calyx,  small,  open,  reflexed 
segments ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  plump,  ovate ;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
rather  coarse,  sugary,  juicy,  melting,  **very  good."    October. 

Bbzi  d'Espbrik. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  turbinate,  melting,  "very  good;"  good  bearer. 
December  to  January.     (Rivers,  in  Hort) 

Baronnb  de  Mbllo. 

Foreign.  Gf^rows  fine  and  bears  abundantly  on  quince.  Fruit,  medium, 
obovate,  acute  pyriform,  yellowish  russet;  stem,  short,  stout,  fleshy  at 
base ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  melting,  juicy,  sub-add,  "  very  good."  Mid- 
dle October.    (Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Benoibt  Nouyxau. 

Foreign.  The  specimen  fi*om  which  we  describe  was  received  from 
Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  greenish 
yellow,  brown  cheek,  dull  russet  marblings,  and  indistinct  brown  specks ; 
stem,  stout;  cavity,  deep,  narrow  j  calyx,  open;  core, small;  seeds, long, 
ovate,  pointed ;  flesh,  breaking,  juicy,  rather  astringent,  requires  careful 
ripening.     February  to  April. 

The  ''Benoist"  of  Rivers  is  large,  and  ripe  in  August;  and  a  "Beurrfe 
IBenoist"  said  to  ripen  in  October;  we  have  not  seen  them. 
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Bloodoood. 

AmericML  From  Flashing,  L.  I.  It  has  not,  m  grown  West,  oierited 
ita  eastern  repatation.  The  tree  is  a  moderate  grower,  with  reddish 
brown,  short-jointed  wood ;  a  regular  bearer.  We  think  it  requires  a 
rich,  deep,  warm  soil  to  produce  good-flayored  fruit.  Fruit  medium,  or 
below,  ovate  obovate,  yellow,  with  russet  marblicgs  and  dots;  calyx, 
open;  stem,  fleshy  at  base;  core,  small ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  mettmg, 
**  very  good."    Early  August 

BORDKKATZ. 

Smiih*!  BtrdenaTe. 

The  original  name  lost,  and  this  given  to  it  by  Alfred  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  imported  it  from  France.  Fruit  medium, 
•cute  pyriform,  duU  greenish  russet ;  flesh  juicy,  battery,  qui^tlj,  ^  very 
good.      September. 

BONNB   DBS   ZXIB. 
Bob  d'Biee,        f        Bomie  dM  Haiet. 

Foreign.  Tree  of  short  stocky  habit;  wood  yellowish;  fruit  large,  ob- 
tuse pyriform,  light  yellow  and  pale  red,  and  somewhat  russeted ;  stem 
rather  short,  uneven,  calyx  partly  dosed,  short  s^ments;  core  large; 
flesh  yellowish  white, melting, juicy,  sugary,  "very  good.'*    September. 

BoN  Chrstibn  Foin>AirTB. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  productive  on  quince  or  pear ;  fruit 
medium,  roundish,  oblong,  oval,  yellowish  green,  brownish  red  in  sun,  and 
much  russet ;  stem  medium,  curved ;  calyx  small,  partly  closed ;  basin  fur- 
rowed ;  core  large ;  flesh  white,  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  a  little  gritty,  '^  very 
good.*'    Septenaber,  October. 

Brandss  St.  Germain. 

Foreign.  Considering  its  season,  R  Manning,  Esq.,  considers  this  a 
very  desirable  variety ;  tree  moderate  grower,  succeeding  finely  on  quince, 
very  productive ;  fruit  medium,  oblong  oval,  brownish  yellow,  with  smooth 
russet ;  stem  short,  stout,  calyx  small ;  flesh  juicy,  vinous,  ^  very  good." 
November,  December. 

Brougham. 

Foreign.  Fruit  below  medium,  obovate,  yellowish  russet ;  stem  short, 
calyx  open ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  a  little  gritty,  buttery,  sugary,  "  very 
good."    November. 

Bringswood. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  yellowish  brown  and  russet ;  stem 
long  and  slender;  calyx  open, prominent;  flesh  yellowish  white,  gritty  at 
core,  the  rest  buttery,  "  very  good."    November.     (Hov.  Mag.) 
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Briblmont. 

Foreign*  Frnit  medium,  obovate  oblong,  angokr,  yellow,  with  greenish 
and  russet  specks ;  calyx  prominent ;  basin  open ;  flesh  white,  melting, 
"good."    October. 

BXADNXLL. 

BMdneU'iSMdliiv; 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  abundant  bearer ;  shoots  long,  bright  chestnut 
color,  -miite  dots ;  fruit  middlensized,  turbinate,  stalk  short ;  eye  a  little 
open ;  skin  pale  yellowish  green  on  the  shaded  side,  red  next  the  sun, 
much  speckled  with  whitish  gray  dots ;  flesh  melting,  exceedingly  juicy. 
Last  September. 

Cask  du  Frajtox. 

Foreign*  Fruit  medium,  roundish  obovate,  mostly  yellowish  russet  and 
reddish,  dots ;  stem  rather  long ;  calyx  open ;  flew  fine,  juicy,  sweety 
*'  very  good."    December,  January. 

Cafiaumokt. 

Boonre  CbpiiHwaoiit,        |        Bemre  Gcrioma. 

Foreign.  This  is  a  profitable  orchard  and  market  variety,  on  pear  or 
quince.  A  free  grower;  branches  grayish  yellow ;  firuit  medium,  globular, 
acute  pyriform,  yellow,  with  cinnamon  red  cheek,  and  russet  dots  and 
streaks;  stem  curved:  calyx  large;  flesh  buttery,  sweet,  a  little  astrin- 
gent, **  very  good."    September,  October. 

Calhoun. 

American.  Native  of  New  Haven,  Oonn. ;  firuit  medium,  roundish, 
yellow,  with  much  of  russet  traced  and  dotted  j  stem  short;  calyx  smaU; 
core  medium ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  jmcy, "  very  good.**  October, 
November. 

Capbhsaf. 

American.  Native  of  Rhode  Island.  Tree  hardy,  wood  yellowish; 
fruit  medium,  roundish  obovate,  yellow,  mqstly  covered  with  cinnamon 
russet;  stem  short;  calyx  closed*  core  large;  flesh  yellowish  white,  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  sweety  *^  very  goocL"    October. 

Catinka. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit  large,  oblong  pjrriform,  yellowish ;  flesh  fine, 
juicy,  "very  «>od,"  and  will  probably  prove  "iJesL"  We  have  only 
aeen  it  once.    November. 

Cavandaioua. 

Calharine. 

American.    From  Central  New  York ;  firuit  large^  resembling  Sartlett ; 
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flesh  white,  fine,  juicy,  **TeTy  good."   September,    i.  new  variety ;  tree 
yigoroua,  upright  grower,  thus  far  doing  well  on  quince  or  pear,  productive 

Calebassx  d'Etk. 


Foreign.  Tree  vigorous ;  foliage  light  green ;  fruit  above  medium,  ob- 
long pyriform,  irregular,  dull  green,  Uttle  brown  in  sun,  russet  at  stem 
and  eye ;  stem  long ;  calyx  small ;  core  small ;  seeds  long ;  flesh  white, 
fine,  buttery,  juicy,  sugary,  perfumed.    Last  August.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Chaptal. 


Foreign.  Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  ovate  obovate,  greenish 
yellow;  stem  curved;  cavity  slight;  calyx  largre,  open;  basin  shallow; 
core  medium;  seeds  oblong;  flesh  white,  breuang,  juicy, 'Wery  good.'* 
December,  January. 

Chancsllor. 

GreeQ*t  Oermunown,        |        Eu]y  S|.  OemmiB. 

Probably  a  native  of  Pennsylvania^  Tree  healthy,  abundant  bearer* 
young  wood  slender,  yellowish  brown ;  fruit  large,  oblong  obovate  pyri- 
form, green,  with  minute  brown  specks  and  some  russet  blotches,  rarely 
a  faint  brown  cheek ;  stem  one  incn  long,  rather  thick,  cavity  small,  irregu- 
lar ;  calyx  small,  basin  contracted  ;  core  medium ;  seeds  long,  yellowish 
brown ;  flesh  melting,  **  very  good."  Last  Septembeo'.  (Brinckle,  in  Hort.) 

Charlxs  Van  Monb. 

'  Foreign.      Fruit  below  medium,  obovate  obtuse  pyriform,  yellowish 
green,  brownish  red  cheek,  and  russet  dots ;  stem  slender,  curved,  de- 

Sression  one  side;  calyx  large,  open;  segments  broad,  completely  re- 
exed;    basin  shallow;   core  medium;    seeds  obovate  pvriform;    flesh 
whitish,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  "  very  good,"  if  not  "  best      January. 

Chablxs  Van  Hoooten. 

Foreign.  Fruit  above  medium,  obovate  acute  pyriform,  dull  paU 
yellow;  stem  stout,  enlarged  at  base;  calyx  open:  segments  short' 
flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  "  very  good.  Early  October 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Chbistmab. 

Noel. 

American.  New,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Fruit  medium,  ovate  rounded ; 
skin  rough,  bronzed,  russety ;  stem  stout,  slight  depression ;  calyx  small; 
basin  shallow ;  flesh  a  little  gritty,  juicy,  sweet,  "  very  gcod."  Decem- 
ber, January.     (Warder's  notes.) 
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CHAlTMOirrXL. 


Beai  de  Chauxnontelle, 
Bearrh  d'Hiver, 


Winter  Benrrd, 
Oxford  Chattmoo^ 


Foreign.  Beqnires  rich  warm  soil.  Fruit  large,  oblong  obovate ;  skin 
rough,  yellowish,  brownish  red  in  sun,  russet  dots ;  stem  one^inch,  curved ; 
calyx  medium ;  basin  deep ;  core  small ;  seeds  flattened ;  flesh  buttery, 
mdting,  "  very  good.*'    I^ovember,  January. 

CONSSILLER   RaHUSZ. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  oboTate  obtuse  pyriform,  dull  green,  clouded 
and  traced  with  russet;  flesh  melting,  tender,  ^^good."  October. 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 

COLMAB   NsiLL. 

Foreign.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  pale  yellow;  flesh  white,  buttwy, 
melting,  "  good."    October. 


Countess  of  Lunat. 

Comleaae  de  Lonay. 


Foreign.  Tree  vig- 
orous; very  productive 
on  quince;  has  been 
much  disseminated  as 
"  Doyenne  d '  Et4  " 
Fruit  medium,  ( our 
drawing  too  small, ) 
roundiui  obovate;  skin- 
smooth,  pale  yellow, 
often  thinly  sprinkled 
with  red  in  sun,  some 
russet  specks,  and  rus- 
set at  base  of  stem; 
stem  lonff,  largest  where 
it  joins  the  tree ;  cavity 
slight^  often  a  little  lip 
one  side  of  stem :  calyx 
large,  open,  witn  long 
reflexed  segfments ;  core 
medium;  seeds  brown; 
flesh  white,  rather 
coarse,  meltinff,  juiqy, 
"  very    good.  Oc- 

tober. 
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COMPTS  DX  LaHT. 

Beo^  Oirtf,        |  Duller, 

Marie  L4Niin  the  Secono. 

Foreign.  Not  equal  to  the  foregoing;  tree  npri|^t;  &uit  mediim, 
roundish  obovate,  yellow,  brownish  red  cheek,  mm  rnaaet  dots;  stem 
long,  calyx  femall;  fleah  white,  fine-grained,  buttecy,  "good."  Early 
October. 

C0LLIK8. 


American.  Frofai  Wfttertown,  Massachusetts  ^  supposed  a  seedling  of 
white  Doyenn^ ;  a  regular,  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  lam  or  aboye  medium, 
roundish  obovate,  yellowish  green,  motUed  with  duU  red  in  son,  some 
russet ;  stem  shorty  curved ;  calyx  large,  open ;  core  large ;  flesh  while, 
vinous,  juicy,  aweet^  melting,  "  beet."    September. 

CoLMAB  Efiks. 

Foreign.  Fruit  large,  roundish  obtuse,  oblong,  dull  green  with  dood- 
ings  of  darker  hue ;  ^Bsh  white»  melting,  vinous,  juicy,  ^  very  good." 
September. 

COTSR. 

Foreign.  Tree  healthy,  young  wood,  short-jointed,  light  yellow; 
firuit  medium,  regular  obovate,  pale  green ;  fle^  fine-gramed,  tender, 
melting,  juicy,  **  very  good."    x^Tember. 

CiTBON. 

American.  Katlve  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Fruit  medium,  roundish 
obovate,  dull  green,  sprinkled  with  small  russety  dots ;  flesh  a  Hide 
coarse,  greenish  white,  melting,  juicy,  *'  very  good."    Last  August 

Cross. 

Winter  QroM. 

American.  From  Massachusetts.  Tree  hardy,  slender,  grayish  yellow 
wood ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  deep  yellow,  wiUi  russet  dots 
and  patches ;  stem  stout;  calyx  small ;  flesh  white,  melting, juicy,  "very 
good."    November,  January. 

CUSHINO. 

American.  Native  of  Hingham,  Masa  Tree  hardy,  of  slender  diverg- 
ing growth ;  fruit  medium,  ovate  obovate,  light  greenish  yellow,  small 
f^j  dots,  dull  red  cheek ;  calyx  small ;  stem  one  inch  long ;  flesh  white, 
fine-grained,  mating,  sweety  "  very  good."    Septenober. 

Dajllas. 

American.  From  New  Haven,  Conn.  Fruit  medium,  roundiah 
obovate,  dull  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  red  russet;  stem  mediaiD} 
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cal^x  large,  open  ;   core  rather  small ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  melting, 
juicy,  yinouB,  "  very  good."    November. 

De  Louvain. 

Poire  de  Losvun. 

Foreign.  Fruit  large,  obovate  acute  pyriform,  dull  greenish  yellow, 
rough  russet  dots  and  patches ;  stem  long,  medium  size,  curved ;  calyx 
large ;  basin  shallow ;  core  medium ;  seeds  blackish ;  flesh  greenish  white, 
crisp,  juicy,  astringent,  valuable  only  for  baking.    January,  March. 

Dbs  Nonnbs. 

Des  Nones. 

Foreign.  New :  fruit  medium,  turbinate,  clear  light  yellow,  many 
small  brown  dots ;  stem  long,  slender  ;  calyx  small,  closed ;  basin  shallow ; 
flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  sweety  perfumed,  "  very  good,"  perhaps 
"  best"     September.     (Hort.) 

DsLiCBS  d^Habdenpont. 

Delicet  d'AidenponU        |        Delice  d'Hardenpont  <|f  Angart, 


Foreign.  Tree,  har- 
dy, moderate  grower ; 
shoots,  upright^  yellow- 
ish brown,  good  bearer, 
deserves  more  attention. 
Fruit,  medium,  roundish, 
pale  yellow,  with  many 
gray  dots  and  russet  in 
sun ;  stem,  varying ;  ca- 
lyx, small,  closed ;  basin, 
round,  slightly  uneven; 
core,  medium ;  seeds, 
broad,  ovate ;  flesh,  whit- 
ish, buttery,  melting,  jui- 
cy, almost  "best."  Oc- 
tober. 


Delioes  d'Hardbkpoht  du  Nord  and  Bbloittm. 

Fondante  PuiicUe  da  Oornice  Borticale,        |        Bearre  Curtet  of  A,  iMomif, 


flesh, 


Foreign.    Fruit,  large,  pyriform,  yellow,  gray  spotted;  calyx,  small; 
eh,  coarse,  melting,  sugary,  **  good.''    October.    (Hov.  Mag.) 
16 


THE  PBAB. 

DmcBS  DK  MoKs. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  mediam,  pyriform,  uneven  surmce ;  stem,  half  inch 
long ;  calyx,  small ;  skin,  yellow iah  green  in  shade,  russet  in  sun,  dotted 
and  spotted  with  gray ;  flesh,  yellow lsIl  melting,  juicy,  perfumed,  "Tery 
good.      September,  October.    (Hot.  Mag.) 

DxucBS  Charucs  Van  Mokb. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  medium  pyriform ;  skin,  fine,  lemon  yellow,  thinly 
washed  with  russet,  quite  like  the  Golden  Beurr^.  which  it  also  resembles 
in  size  and  shape ;  stalk,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted  without 
depression ;  calyx,  small,  open,  and  placed  in  a  narrow  and  shallow  basin ; 
flesh,  melting,  yinous,  juicy,  and  refreshing.  Tested  by  us  for  the  first 
time,  20th  September,  1853.  Description  by  Thorp,  Smith  ^  Ga,  of 
Syracuse. 

DiLLXR. 

Probably  a  native  of  Pennsylvania;  new.  Tre^,  moderately  vigorous; 
wood,  short-jointed,  reddish  brown,  a  regular  and  abundant  bearer.  Fruit, 
medium,  ovate  obovate,  angular,  golden  yellow,  sprinkled,  and  in  sun, 
mostly  covered  with  light  cinnamon  russet;  calyx,  open  ;  basin,  shallow; 
core,  small ;  seeds,  long,  black,  pointed :  flesh,  yellowish  white,  buttery, 
sugary,  *'  very  good,"  or  "  best"  September.  We  saw  this  fruit  at  the 
Am.  ±^om.  Society  meetinff,  1852,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  eventuaUy 
take  first  class  position.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Dillen,  a 
foreign  variety.  » 

DlLLEN. 

DilloD,         I        Doyenne  Dillen. 

Foreign.  This  has  been  heretofore  considered  a  synonym  of  Beurre 
Diel;  it,  however,  proves  distinct  Tree,  not  vigorous,  branches  erect, 
diverging,  grayish  rough  wood.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform, 
greenish  yellow,  russet  at  stem ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  small ;  flesh,  fine, 
melting,  tender,  juicy,  vinous.    October,  November.    (Hov.  Mag  ) 

Dk  Sorlus. 

Foreign.  New.  Tree,  vigorous ;  branches,  straight,  erect,  compact; 
wood,  yellowish,  grayish,  white  dots,  free  bearer.  Fruit  large,  turbinate; 
stem,  one  side,  short,  curved ;  calyx,  small,  closed  ;  color,  yellowish  green, 
gray  russet,  marbled  most  at  stem ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  juicy.  Octo- 
ber, December.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

DOTSNKB   ROSK. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  above  medium,  oblong,  ovate  p3rrifi>rm,  yellow,  bloafa 
red  cheek,  patches  and  dots  of  russet;  stem,  stout,  set  without  depres- 
sion; calyx,  with  short,  stiff  segments;  core,  small;  flesh,  white,  coarse, 
juicy,  "good."    October. 
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DoTENNiE  Robin. 

Foreign.  Fruit  rather  large,  bergamot-shaped,  greenish,  covered  with 
russet  dots  and  splashes  ;  stem,  usually  very  long  and  thick,  deep,  narrow 
cavity  ;  calyx,  small,  narrow,  moderately  deep  basin ;  seed,  large,  black ; 
flesh,  melting,  somewhat  granular;  flavor,  pleasant;  quality,  ^very 
good."    September. 

Doyenne  Sisulle. 

Beurre  Siiealle,        |        SieuUe 

Foreign.  A  variety  requiring  high  culture ;  does  best  on  quince,  under 
garden  culture.  Fruity  above  medium,  roundish  oblong,  dull  yellowish 
green,  with  fine  red  cheek  in  sun,  scattered  russet  specks ;  stem,  stout ; 
calyx,  open;  core,  large;  flesh,  white,  melting,  sugary,  vinous,  juicy, 
**  very  good,"  sometimes  "best '     October,  November. 

DOTBNNE  SaNTELLETE. 
Sentilet. 

Foreign.  An  old  variety,  little  known.  Tree,  vigorous  *  wood,  stout, 
yellowish.  Fruit,  above  medium,  roundi^  pyriform,  auU  yellowish 
green,  traces,  streaks  and  dots  of  russet,  red  in  sun ;  stem,  long,  slender ; 
calyx,  small,  open  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  vinous,  melting,  juicy,  "  very 
good.'*    OctolJer. 

DOTBNNE  GOUBALT. 

Giapen. 

Foreign.  Promises  a  valuable  variety  for  orcharding,  on  pear  roots. 
Fruit,  medium  to  large,  obovate,  acute  pyriform ;  surface,  uneven,  dull 
pale  yellow,  with  a  few  traces  of  russet ;  stem,  short,  thick  flesh  next  the 
miit;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  deep ;  core,  small ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  sweet, 
**  very  good."    November  to  December. 

Doyenne  du  Comige. 

Doyenne  du  Gomice  tfAngen, 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  productive.  Fruit,  large,  obtuse  pyriform, 
greenish  yellow,  russet  specks,  red  around  stem;  stem,  short;  calyx, 
open ;  basin,  deep ;  core,  large ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  m  siting,  juicy, 
augaiy,  "  very  good."     October,  November. 

Doyenne  de  Fais. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  roundish ;  skin,  smooth,  yellow,  often  with  a  fine 
*  red  cheek ;  stalk,  stout,  about  one  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity ; 
calyx,  spreading,  placed  in  a  deep, narrow  basin;  flesh,  white, fimh^ained, 
very  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  high-flavored  and  delicious.  Tree,  ro- 
bust and  a  grc&t  bearer.  October.  For  the  above  description,  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse. 
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TH£  PSAJEL 
J}UCHX88    OF   Al700rLSM£. 


Foreign.  A  valuable  variety  for  lijMkot,  on  the  quince,  and  on  the 
quince  only.  High  culture  of  thi?  vai  i'ty  produces  very  large  and  **  very 
good'*  fruit,  otherwise  it  is  indificjeni  in  size  or  character.  Our  drawin? 
18  from  a  small  specimen.  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  dull 
greenish  yellnw,  traced  and  dotted  with  russet ;  stem,  rather  long,  stout; 
calyx,  mediu.  i,  partly  open  ;  basin,  deep,  uneven  ;  core,  below  medium ; 
seeds,  oblong  pyriform;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  juicy,  "very  good.' 
Oitober. 

The  Striped  Duchess  d' Angouleme  differs  only  in  the  fruit  being  striped, 
yellow  and  green. 

DucHESBE  or  Orleans. 

St.  Nichulas.         I         Beurre  St.  Nicholas. 

Foreign.  Trv3e  moderately  vigorous,  upright^  ohve-colored  wood,  letvei 
dark  blue  green,  narrow.     Thus  far  productive  and  healthy  on  quince; 
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one  Uttle  tree,  two  years  plaoted,  this  season  yielded  forty-three  beauti- 
iiil  specimens.  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  ovate  pyriform,  greenish,  becoming 
greenish  yellow,  with  stripes  and  patches  of  dull  thin  russet,  sometimes 
red  cheek  in  sun ;  stem,  variable,  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx,  small,  open ;  short 
segments;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  ^^very  good."    October. 

DUNMORX. 


Foreign.  A  good  grower  and  early  bearer  on  pear  roots,  requires  rich, 
high  culture  ;  shoots  slender,  erect,  brownish  slate  color.  Fruit,  large 
to  very  large,  (our  drawing  made  from  an  unripe  specimen,)  oblong  obo- 
▼ate,  greenish,  dotted  and  speckled  with  brownish  red  russet,  patches  ot 
rough  russet  near  calyx ;  when  not  fully  ripe,  dark  green  specks  under- 
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n«*th  the  akin ;  stem,  rather  long ;  fleshy  at  base ;  cbIjt^  open ;  segmeota, 
madi  reflezed ;  core,  rather  large;  fiesh,  yellowish  white,  battery, mdt- 
iog,  ^  Tery  good."    September  and  October. 

DucHB88B  or  Mars. 

DaohetM  de  Mara,        |        CapUf  de  St.  Helena. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  below  medium,  oblong  oboTate,  yellow,  mosUy  covered 
with  russet)  ruddy  in  sun ;  stem,  set  without  depression ;  calyx,  smaO, 
dosed;  core  and  seeds  small;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  petfumed,  "rerj 
good.*'  if  not  "  best"  October  and  November.  This  sucoeeds  well,  and 
UUB  miit  is  best  grown  on  quicoe. 

DUCHXSSB   or  BSKBL 
Dachaeie  de  Dem,        |        Docbeit  of  Berry. 

Foreign.  This  name  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  which  is  entirely  distinct.  Tree,  moderately  vigorous,  spread- 
inff,  shoots  reddish  brown.    Fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  clear  pale 

Jellow,  dotted  with  small  russet  specks ;  st^n,  short;  calyx,  small ;  sMda, 
jrge ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  sugazy.    Sep- 
tember and  October. 

DUHDAS. 
Pannentier. 

Foreign.  Rather  liable  to  drop  before  mature.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate 
ovate,  yellow,  greeniah  black  dots,  deep  red  cheek  in  sun ;  stem,  stout; 
calvx,  small ;  flesh,  yellowish,  melting,  perfumed,  "  very  good."  October 
and  November. 

Early  Suoar. 


Amirfi  Jouuet,        |        Arehdno  d'Sl^ 
Joannette,  I        Sugar  Pear, 

St.  John's  Pear,       I        Harvest  Pear, 


Foreign.  Only  valued  for  ripening  very  early.  Fruit,  small,  pyrifonxi, 
light  green  to  yeUowiah,  faint  blush;  flesh,  white,  sugary,  "good"  if 
eaten  just  in  perfection,  otherwise  mealy.    July. 

Elizabeth.     (Edwards'.) 

American.  From  New-Haven,  Ct  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  obtuse 
pyrifonjaj  angular,  lemon  yellow,  russet  specks  and  patches ;  stem,  short ; 
calyx,  large,  open ;  core,  large ;  flesh,  white,  rather  coarse,  melting,  juicy, 
vinous,  **  very  good,"  often  **  best"    October. 

Elizabeth.     (Manning's.) 

Eaizabeth  Van  Ifons,         |        Van  Mobs  No.  154. 

Foreign.  Received  under  number,  and  named  by  the  late  Mr.  Ifao- 
ning ;  young  wood,  reddish  brown.    Fruit,  small,  obovate  rounded,  lemon 
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yellow,  red  in  sun,  slight  traces  of  russet;  cftlyx,  small,  open :  core,  large ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  sugary,  juicy,  **  very  good."    Last  August 


Early  Buttsb  of  Cincinnati. 


This  is  a  variety  which  our  Cincin- 
nati pomologists  seem  unable  to  recog- 
nize with  any  known  description.  We 
have  been  unable  to  examine  the  fruit 
in  perfection,  but  some  small  specimens 
received,  from  which  our  drawing  was 
made,  induced  a  guess  at  Dearborn  Seed- 
ling. The  original  tree  at  Cincinnati  is 
said  to  have  been  probably  brought  from 
New-Jersey.  It  is  of  upright  growth, 
short-jointed,  yellowish  brown  wood, 
forming  a  handsome  symmetrical  head. 
Fruit  small,  oblong  ovate,  narrowing 
most  to  the  stem,  light  greenish  yellow, 
with  dark  green  wrecks,  rarely  a  bronzed 
red  in  sun;  calyx,  prominent;  seg- 
ments, bold,  reflexed;  core,  compact; 
seeds,  few,  defective ;  flesh,  white,  juicy, 
buttery,  **very  good."    Last  July. 


EoHABSEfiT. 


Echatterie, 
Ben  d'  EchaMie, 


Bezi  de  Chanerie, 
JagdUme. 


Foreign.  Poor  newer.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  oval,  pale  green,  yel- 
lowish, dotted  with  gray  when  ripe ;  calyx,  open ;  flesh,  melting,  buttery, 
sweet)  *'  good.*'    November  and  December. 


Etbwood. 


Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  branches  very  strong,  stout,  yellowish  brown 
with  large  white  specks.  Fruit,  below  medium,  obovate,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  russet  traces  and  specks ;  stem,  long, slender;  calyx,  smaO,  open ; 
core,  large ;  flesh,  white,  rather  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid,  *'  very 
good."    October. 


FiouB  OF  Naflbs. 


Figue  de  Naples.        i 
Fig  Pear  of  Naples,    | 


Comtesse  de  IY6aol, 
De  Vigne  Pelone. 


Foreign.  Grown  by  some  under  name  of  BeurrS  Bronz^.  Tree  vig- 
orous, productive,  shoots  upright,  brown.  Fruit,  medium,  oblong  obo- 
vate, pale  greenish  yellow,  dull  red  in  sun,  russety ;  calyx,  small :  stem, 
0tout)  fleshy  knob  at  base  ;  flesh,  juicy,  pleasant,  breaking,  *'good. '    Oct 
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FiGUE. 
Fi^ue  Verl. 

Foreign.  This  is  distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  bj  some  coanted  su- 
perior ;  tree  vigorous,  bvdy ,  productive  on  either  pear  or  quince ;  fmit 
medium,  oblong  piriform,  green,  much  overspread  with  yellow  and  red 
russet ;  8tem  stout,  fleshily  s<'t  upon  tbe  neck ;  calyx  open,  without  divi- 
sions ;  core  rather  large ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  slightly  perfumed, 
"  very  good."    November. 

Fondants  dk  Charnkuse. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit  Large,  obtuse  pyriform,  irregular,  dull  ydlowish 
green,  dotted  and  clouded  with  russet ;  stem  stout ;  calyx  open ;  flesh 
melting,  juicy,  saccharine,  sometimes  astringent,  "very  poo^  "  Early 
October.     (Wilder,  in  liort.) 

FONDANTK   DX   MaUNSS. 
Foodanle  de  Maluxet  (Eftpnrin). 

Foreign.  New.  Tree  vigorous,  productive;  fruit  mediam,  roundish 
obovate,  pale  yellow,  traced  and  much  covered  with  red  russet  and  brown- 
ish red,  occasional  spot  of  Vermillion  in  sun ;  stem  long ;  calyx  small ; 
core  large;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  sweet,  "  very  gw>d."     October. 

Fondants  Van  Mons. 

Foreign.  Tree  good  grower  and  productive ;  fruit  medium,  roundish 
obovate,  greenish  yellow,  marbled  witn  red  and  some  russet  specks ;  stem 
stout,  curved ;  calyx  large,  open  ;  core  large ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  coarse, 
melting,  buttery,  sweety  **  very  good."     October. 

FORXLLR. 

Trout  Pear,         |        Poire  Ituite, 
VoreUenbime. 

Foreign.  Deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received ;  tree  vig- 
orous, productive  on  quince  or  pear ;  wood  violet  red,  young  shoots 
downy ;  fruit  medium,  oblong  obovate,  dull  yellow  in  shade,  vcrmillion  m 
sun,  grayish  dots  margined  with  crimson ;  stoin  slender ;  calyx  partly  open; 
core  medium;  flesh  white,  fine-grained,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  vinous. 
"  very  good"  or  **best"    October,  November. 

Frederick  of  Wurtembbrg. 

Frederick  de  Wnrteinburt^. 

Foreign.  Well  known  and  extensively  grown  in  this  country ;  tree 
very  early  and  productive  bearer,  young  wood  strong,  yellowish  brown ; 
fruit  decays  rapidly  at  core,  often  worthless  ere  the  grower  thinks  it  ripe; 
fruit  large,  angular  pyriform,  uneven  surface,  dull  yellow,  crimson  cheek ; 
stem  stout,  usually  set  on  or  thickening  into  the  fruit ;  calyx  open ;  basin 
shallow ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  "  good."    September. 
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Frbdrika  Bremer. 

Yirgaliett,  erroiMemly,  qf  ume. 

American.  From  Oneida  county,  New  York,  recently  introduced  by 
J.  C.  Hastings,  Esq.  It  is  said  to  be  an  early  and  productive  bearer, 
which  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  as  a  grafl,  two  years  set  this  year, 
produced  fine  specimens.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish  obovate,  obtuse 
pyriform,  greenish,  becoming  pale  yellow,  with  slight  russet  dots ;  stem 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  rarely  a  cavity ;  calyx  open,  shorl^  erect 
segments;  basin  rather  deep,  slight  furrows;  core  medium;  seeds  black- 
ish ;  flesh  white,  a  little  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  nearly  "  best"  October, 
November. 

Gansel's  Bergamot. 


Broca's  Bergamot, 
Ives'  Bergamot, 
StaimtOD, 


Bonne  Roage, 
Curie's  Beorre, 
Diamant. 


Foreign.  An  old  variety,  with  few  superiors  when  well  grown  It  re- 
quires a  warm,  rich  soil ;  on  cold  clay  it  is  almost  tasteless ;  tree  vigorous, 
spreading,  succeeds  well  on  quince,  productive ;  fruit  large,  roundish  obo- 
vate, yellowish  brown  russet,  red  in  sun,  russet  dots  and  patches ;  stem 
short;  cavity  deep:  calyx  open  ;  basin  deep;  core  large;  nesh  yellowish 
white,  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  "  very  good,"  or  **  best."     October. 

Gaitsel's  late  Bergamot. 

Foreign.  A  new  variety  recently  introduced,  very  much  resembling 
the  preceding,  except  its  period  of  maturity  being  extended  into  De- 
cember. It  is  also  said  to  have  less  color  in  sun,  and  the  flesh  entirely 
free  from  granulations.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive  on  the  pear  root 

Gideon  Paridante. 

Foreign.  Fruited  with  us  this  year  for  first  time.  Fruit  medium, 
obovate  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  with  brown  red  cheek  in  sun,  and 
marbled  red  russet  over  surface  ;  stem  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  angularly 
planted  with  a  lip  one  side;  calyx  open,  narrow  segments ;  basin  shallow ; 
core  medium;  flesh  white,  melting,  sugary,  "very  good,"  nearly  "best" 
Last  September  and  October. 

Grand  Soleil. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  erect,  well-formed,  productive ;  fruit  medium, 
roundish,  orange  yellow,  with  a  russety  red  blush,,  few  russet  specks ; 
stem  medium,  swollen  at  base ;  calvx  small,  closed ;  core  large ;  seeds 
obovate;  flesh  yellowish  white,  little  coarse,  buttery,  melting,  sugary, 
aromatic,  "  very  good,"  nearly  "  best"    November. 

Green  Mountain  Boy. 

American.  Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundi?h  obovate,  sometimes  an- 
gular pyriform ;  stem  varying ;  calyx  open,  reflexed  segments ;  golden 
yellow  or  russety  yellow,  with  numerous  russety  brown  specks ;  cor^ 

16* 
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father  Urge ;  seeds  long,  flattened ;  flesh  yellowish,  melting,  juicy,  sweety 
*•  very  good."    October. 

Hacor*b  Ikcomfa&abls. 

DowBfaam  Seedling. 

Foreign.  A  hardy,  productive  variety  j  spreading,  rather  drooping 
branches;  deserves  more  attention  than  yet  received;  young  shoots 
slender,  otive  color,  diverging;  fruit  ratLer  laree,  roundish,  obtuse 
pyriform,  dull  yellowish  green  and  pale  brown,  with  many  russet  streaks 
and  dots ;  stem  rather  long,  straight ;  calyx  with  small  (u visions  ;  basin 
shallow ;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  sugary,  juicy,  nearly  if  not  quite 
"  best**    October,  November. 

Haokrman. 

American.  From  Flushing,  L.  L  Fruit  small,  roundish,  yellow,  over- 
spread with  thin  golden  russet,  red  cheek  in  sun;  stem  short,  stout; 
calyx  open,  se^ents  reflexed  ;  basin  shallow ;  core  small ;  seeds  broad 
ovate;  flesh  juicy,  sprightly,  pleasant,  **  very  good."    September. 

Hakovsr. 

From  Hanover  Furnace,  New  Jersey.  In  size  it  is  usually  rather 
small,  round  obovate,  green,  with  dull  green  russet  markings,  and  a 
brown  cheek;  stem  one  inch,  shallow  cavity,  usually  angular ;  calyx  open, 


plaited,  sometimes  furrowed,  irregular  basin ;  seeds  large,  plump,  acumi 
nate ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  pleasant,  "  good.      (W.  D.  6. 


) 


Hannbrb. 

Hoinas. 


Origin  uncertain :  has  generally  been  considered  a  synonym  of  Gashing, 
but  proves  distinct ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Hovey  first  pointed  out  the  error.  Shoots 
upright,  brownish  yellow ;  fruit  medium,  oblong,  rounded  at  crown, 
obtuse  at  stem,  yellowish  green  to  pale  yellow,  with  large  pale  russet 

Eatches  and  dots ;  stem  stout,  swollen  at  base ;  calyx  smidl,  open ;  core 
o'ge ;  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  "  very  good."    September. 

Harvard. 

Boston  Epargne,         |        Cambridge  Sugar  Pear. 

American.  Native  of  Gambridge,  Mass.  Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  apright^ 
productive.  Fruit  medium,  oblong  pyriform,  russety  olive  yellow,  i^dish 
cheek;  stem  rather  stout,  not  sunk;  calyx  small;  basin  narrow;  seeds 
long,  obovate ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  **  very  good,"  liable  to  decay  at  cora 
September. 

Henrietta. 

Edwardt'  HenrieUa 

American.  Native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  pro- 
ductive    Fruit  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  dull  yellow  crimson 
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spots  in  sun,  russet  at  base  of  stem ;  calyx  dosed ;  basin  furrowed ;  core 
large;  flesh  white,  rather  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  "good."    Last  Aug'^t. 

HADDIHOTOir. 

Smith's  Haddmguni. 


American.  From  seed  of  Pound  pear,  grown  by  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  at 
Haddington,  Pa.  Tree  vigorous,  productive  ;  fruit  above  medium,  oblong, 
obovate  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  brownish  cheek,  and  russet  dots  and 
patches ;  stem  medium,  cavity  shallow ;  calyx  medium ;  segments  short, 
erect ;  core  medium ;  seeds  long,  ovate ;  flesh  yellowish,  jmcy,  aromatic, 
«*very  good."    January  to  April 

Heitkel. 

Foreign.  Tree  fine  grower,  young  shoots  grayish  brown ;  an  early, 
very  productive  bearer  on  pear  roots,  valuable  for  orcharding.  Fruit 
large,  obovate,  somewhat  obtuse  pyriform,  dull  yellow,  patches  of  russet 
and  green  specks ;  stem  long,  curved  ;  calyx  open ;  segments  short ;  ba- 
sin uneven ;  core  medium ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  juicy 
vinous,  "  very  good."    Early  September. 
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Hsintr  THx  Fourth. 

Heari  QoMrai        |        Jacqnin. 

ForeigxL  Tree  hardj,  good  bearer,  yoaog  shoots  diverging,  yellowish 
brown.  Fruit  small,  roundish  pyriform,  greenish  vollow,  with  smill  gray 
dots;  stem  long,  slender,  swollen  at  base;  calyx  suiall;  fle&h  whitish, 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  '^  good.    Early  September. 

IIkricart. 

Foreigu.  Fruit  large,  obtupe  pyriform,  light  pale  greenish  yellow, 
russet  dots  and  patches;  stem  long,  blonder;  calyx  small;  segmentB  re- 
flexed  ;  core  small ;  seeds  long  ;  flesh  rather  coarse,  breaking,  juicy,  very 
sweet,  "  very  good."  Early  September.  Some  specimens  we  have  had 
of  this  proved  almost  best ;  we  think  it  improves  with  age  of  trees. 

IIOSEK-SCHBNCK. 

Schenek^a  Pear,         I        Fchenck's  Augost  WatenneloB, 
Smokruoiue. 

American.  From  Pennsylvania.  New.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  yellcw, 
melting,  not  high  flavor.    Last  of  August 

Howell. 

American.  Native  of  New  IJaven,  Conn.,  recently  introduced  to  no- 
tice. Fruit,  large,  obtuse  pyrifonn,  pale  3'eliow,  small  russet  dots,  faint 
red  blush  in  suu  ;  stem,  often  curved,  without  depression;  calyx,  open; 
basin,  irregular ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  slightly  acidulous,  delicate  aroma 
October.    (Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Hull. 

Amencan.  Native  of  Somerset,  Mass.  Tree,  vigorous,  upright ;  wood, 
reddish  brown.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate,  yellowish  green,  dull  red,  and 
russet ;  stem,  long ;  calyx,  half  open  ;  core,  large ;  flesh,  white,  rathet 
coarse,  gritty  at  core,  juicy,  "good."     October. 

Inconnue  Vak  Moks. 

Foreign.  Best  on  quince.  Fruit,  medium,  oblong  pyriform,  dull,  pale 
green,  traces  and  dots  of  russet;  stem,  long",  jslender ;  calyx,  open  ;  basin, 
deep ;  flesh,  melting,  buttery,  **  very  good."  December  to  February. 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Jaminbtte. 

Joiephine,  I        Sabine, 

Golmar  Jaminette,      |        D'Aastraaie, 
Beorre  d'Aiutrasie. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  not  an  early  bearer.  Fruit,  above  medium 
obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  green,  with  russety  brown  dots  and  patches; 
stem,  stout ;  calyx,  open ;  flesh,  white,  rather  gritty  at  core,  juicy,  sweet, 
"  good."     November,  December. 
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Jargk)nellb. 


MpKtgne, 

Orone  Caine  Madame, 

BeauFlreBent, 

Poire  de  Tablet  des  Princes,      ]        Real  Jargoaelie, 

JaigaaeileqftkeBngliik. 


Saint  Sampion, 
Saint  Lambert, 
Sweet  Summer 


Foreign.  An  old  variety,  abundant  bearer,  now  surpassed,  for  all  ex- 
cept large  collections,  by  more  recently  originated  sorts.  Fruit,  large, 
long,  ovate  pjrrifonn,  greenish  yellow,  little  brown  in  sun ;  stem,  long ; 
calyx,  open,  prominent;  flesh,  yellowish,  coarse,  juicy,  "good,'*  often 
"  very  good."    August 

Jban  db  Witte. 

No*.  1482, 1082,  and  1602  of  Tan  Hons. 

Foreign.  Tree,  moderate  growth,  short-jointed  wood,  upright  Fruit, 
medium  or  above,  obovate,  narrowing  to  the  stem,  pale  yellow,  little  rua- 
set ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  slightly  sub-acid,  **  very  good."  No- 
vember to  January. 

Jersey  Gratioli. 

Foreign.  Tree,  moderately  vigorous,  abundant  bearer,  succeeds  on 
quince ;  wood,  stout,  short-jointed.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  oblong  obo- 
vate, slightly  angukur,  greenish  yellow,  blush  m  sun,  russet  specks,  and 
also  at  base  of  stem  and  crown ;  stem,  stout,  obliquely  inserted ;  calyx, 
open,  aaort  segments;  core,  medium  -  flesh,  yellowish  white,  little  coarse, 
melti-g,  juicy,  vinous.    September,  October.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

JOHOITKOT. 
Franklin. 

American.  Native  of  Salem,  Mass.  Tree  moderate,  healthy  grower, 
upright,  spreading ;  wood  dark  reddish  brown,  suited  to  orcharding  in  our 
western,  rich  soils,  productive.  Fruit  below  medium,  roundish  obovate, 
angular,  greenish  yellow,  dull  russet ;  stem  stout,  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx 
large,  open ;  core  large :  seeds  small ;  flesh  white,  rather  coarse,  melting, 
juicy,  vinous,  almost  "  oest."    September. 

Josephine  db  Malinss. 

Foreign.  Not  an  early  bearer  or  a  good  grower,  best  on  pear.  Fruit 
medium,  roundish  obovate,  yellow  blush  in  sun,  traces  and  specks  of  rus- 
set ;  calyx  open ;  core  large ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  ^e,  juicy, 
vinousj  "  very  good."    December,  January. 

Julienne. 

Origin  uncertain.  "  Tree  thrifty,  upright,  light  yellowish  brown  shoots, 
productive,  and  in  warm,  rich,  sandy  soils,  often  very  fine ;  in  cold  clay  it 
is  inferior,  best  on  quince.  Fruit  below  medium,  roundish,  oblong  obo- 
vate, clear  bright  yellow,  with  a  little  of  fine  russet  marblings  and  patches ; 
stem  rather  stout;  calyx  small,  closed;  core  compact;  seeds  blackish; 
flesh  white,  rather  coarse,  haU"  buttery,  sweet>  "  very  good.'*    August. 
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KnosBflsniG. 

I^Mch's  KiagaeMiBf. 

American.  KatiTe  of  Kingsessing  township,  near  PhiladwlnhuL  Ttm 
nprighty  yigorous,  fomewhat  thorny,  young  shoots  yellowisli  ^reen  or 
brownish  olive,  my  dots.  This,  when  better  known,  will,  we  think,  take 
position  in  first  class.  It  is,  however,  not  a  very  early  bearer,  and  on  qnince, 
requires  double  working.  Fruit  large,  or  above  medium,  obovate,  Bome- 
times  obtuse  pyriform,  sea-green,  with  patches  of  dark  green ;  stem  stoat^ 
fleshy  at  base ;  calyx  small ;  basin  shallow ;  flesh  buttery,  delicate,  *^  best" 
lisst  August 

Kkioht^b  Monaboh. 

Foreign.  A  Tariety  requiring  very  high  culture;  wood  lig^t  olive 
color.  Fruit  large,  obovate  oblong,  yellowish  brown,  tinffed  with  red, 
dotted  with  my ;  stem  short ;  calyx  open ;  flesh  yellowisn  white,  malt- 
ing, juicy.    January. 

Kino  Edwabd's. 

ForeiflpL  Tree  thriflv,  shoots  upright,  dark  brown.  Fruit  large,  pyri- 
form, yellow,  with  patches  of  dull  russet,  red  cheek  in  sun;  stem. short; 
calyx  small ;  flesh  yellowiili,  buttery,  melting,  variable,  ^  good."    October. 

Las  Canab. 

Foreign.  Tree  upright,  vigorous,  early,  good  bearer.  Fruit  medium, 
or  below,  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  partly  covered  with  thin  russet;  seeds 
black ;  fleui  juicy,  sweet,  nearly  *'  best**    October. 

La  JuivK. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  branches  uprifffat  Fruit  above  medium,  pyr- 
iform, yellow,  with  ffray  specks;  stem  short;  flesh  ycdiowish,  buttery, 
juicy.    October.    (Mov.  Msg.) 

Lamoricikbi. 

Geaeral  Lamoriciora. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  gray,  with  green  dots ;  stem  stout; 
calyx  large,  closed ;  flesh  greenish  wmte,  melting,  buttery,  juicy.  Last 
September.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Lahsrabd. 

For^ien.  Fruit  above  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  lemon  yellow, 
brownisn  red  cheek  in  sun ;  calyx  closed ;  stem  stout;  flesh  white,  melt- 
ing, iuicy,  pleasant,  sub-add,  "  very  good."  October.  Succeeds  on  qainc& 
'^^'  ^      in  Hort) 


mjr,iuicy 
(Wilder, 
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Lbwib. 


Native  of  Boxbury,  Masi.  It  is  a  hardy  trea  vigorouSy  spreading, 
rather  drooping  as  it  grows  old,  always  bears,  and  fruit  always  regular 
and  even  in  size.  If  well  ripened,  it  is  a  fine,  delicious  fruit,  otherwise 
not  more  than  second  quality.  It  is  profitable  as  a  standard  orchard  va- 
riety, but  requires  rich  deep  soil,  or  its  immense  crops  exhaust  too  rap- 
idly, causing  the  fruit  to  be  quite  small  and  insipid.  Fruit,  below  medium, 
roundish  obovate,  obtuse  at  stem ;  color,  dark,  becoming  pale  green  with 
many  russet  specks;  stem,  long,  slender,  shallow  depression;  calyx:, 
large ;  segments,  broad  in  divisions ;  basin,  almost  obscure ;  core,  above 
medium  for  size  of  firuit;  seeds,  large,  ovate;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
rather  coarse,  melting,  juicy.    Season,  November  to  February. 

Lks*b  Seedling. 

American.     Native  of  Salem,  Mass.     Fruit,  medium,  roundish  oval 

Seenish  russet,  brown  in  sun ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  open ;  oore,  large 
ish,  white,  coarse,  juicy,  "  good."    September. 
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THS  PKAB. 
Locks. 

Loeke't  Vew  Bwrn. 


Amerioan.  From  West  Cambridge,  Man.  Fniit,  mMUani,  roondiak 
obovate,  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  shades  of  darker  green  and  roaaet; 
stem,  medium ;  calyx,  small,  half  dosed ;  flesh,  greenaib  white,  juicy, 
TinouB,  "good.**    November  and  December. 


LODOB. 


American.  From  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Requires  rieh, 
sandy  soil,  when  it  is  one  of  th%  best ;  on  cold  cky  it  is  hardly  '*  very 
good."  Fruit,  medium,  or  above,  sometimes  large,  varying  in  form,  (see 
our  engraving;)^ when  fully  mature,  yellowish,  with  rich  golden  russet^ 
and  patches  of  dull  russet;  calyx,  with  short,  half  reflexed  segments; 
core,  medium ;  seeds,  blackish  ;  flesh,  whitish,  a  little  g^tty  at  core,  juicy, 
melting,  **  very  good."    September  and  October. 
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Lncoir. 

Foreign.  This  promises  to  take  a  first- class  rank.  Tree,  moderately 
yigorous,  shoots  long,  slender,  reddish  brown.  Fruit,  above  medium,  ob- 
ovate  roundish,  yellow,  with  faint  red  cheek ;  stem,  rather  short ;  basin, 
shallow ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  juicy,  nearly  "  best"    August 

Maris  Louise. 

Forme  de  Marie  Looise,        I        Princem  de  Parme, 
Marie  Ghretiome,  |        Braddick't  Field  Manhal, 

Maria* 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  rather  straggling,  or.  diverging  and  drooping, 
with  olive  gray  colored  shoots;  requires  rich,  warm,  sandy  soil,  otherwise 
it  is  only  a  "  good"  pear.  It  is  hardy  and  productive.  Fruit,  large,  ob- 
long pyriform,  dull  green,  becoming  pale  yellow,  vnth  marblings,  dots, 
and  patches  of  russet,  and  russet  at  crown  and  base  of  stem ;  stem,  me- 
dium, obliquely  set  in  a  slight  cavity,  or  with  a  raised  lip  on  one  side ; 
calyx,  open,  irregularly  formed ;  segments,  connected ;  core,  small ;  seeds, 
broad,  ovate ;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  "  very  good." 
Last  of  September  and  October. 

March  Beroamotte. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate,  greenish  yellow;  flesh,  buttery, 
gritty  at  core,  "  good."    March. 

Martin  Seo. 

Roonellet  d'Hiver. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  or  below,  obovate,  angular,  yellow,  with 
small  specks,  dull  brownish  red  one  side;  stem,  long,  slender;  calyx,  in 
an  abrupt  furrowed  basin ;  flesh,  yellowish,  half  mdting,  juicy,  "  good." 
December. 

Merriam. 

American.  From  Roxbury,  Mass.  Tree,  thrifty,  productive,  supposed 
a  seedling  from  Gray  Doyenne.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  dull  yellow,  much 
covered  .with  smooth  pale  russet ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  small,  closed  ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  coarse,  juicy,  sugary;  core,  large;  seeds,  dark 
brown.    Last  of  September.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Marbchal  de  la  Cour. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  branches  long,  thorny  at  ends,  early  bearer. 
Fruit,  large,  oblong  pyriform,  or  ovate,  yellowish  green,  vermillion  in  sun; 
stem,  crooked,  inserted  vnth  a  lip  one  side ;  calyx,  large,  open ;  flesh, 
white,  fine,  melting,  juicy,  vinous.     October.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

McLaughlin. 

Origin  unknown ;  probably  an  American  seedling.  Tree,  moderate, 
healthy  grower,  productive.    Fruit,  above  medium,  oblong,  obtuse  pyri- 
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form,  pal«  yellow,  with  browoiBh  rod  in  sun ;  ^tem,  thort,  swoDen  tt 
junction  with  tree ;  calyx,  open  ;  core,  medium ;  flesh,  yeUowiah  white^ 
a  little  coarse,  juicy,  **  very  good."    Norember  and  December* 

MiLLOT  DX   NaNOT. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  with  patches 
and  traces  of  russet;  flesh,  meltings  juicy,  sugary,  "good."  January. 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 

MOOCAS. 

Foreign.  Tree,  very  Tiflorous,  npid  nowth,  and  productiTe. 
Fruit,  medium,  obovate  roundish,  greenish  y^ow,  brown  dieek  in  sun, 
and  a  few  russet  dots ;  stem,  long,  curved  ;  calyx,  partly  open ;  fle^ 
yellowish,  melting,  juicy,  "yeij  good."    December. 

MUSOADXNX. 

American.  From  near  Newbun^  N.  Y.  We  have  had  trees  six 
years,  but  they  have  not  fruited.  We  condense  from  Mr.  Downing^s  de- 
scription :  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  oborate,  pale  yellowish  green,  with 
brown  dots;  stem,  an  inch  long;  calyx,  with  reflexed  segments;  basing 
shallow;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  melting,  musky.  Last  August,  first  Sep- 
tember.   Shoots,  stout,  dark  gray  brown. 

Napoubon. 

MMaiUe,        |        BoideRone. 

Foreign.  Tree,  rigorous^  upright  grower,  oltre-colored  shoots,  fruit 
largest  and  finest  on  quince,  rery  productive.  Fruit,  lu-ge,  obtuse  to  ob- 
ovate. tkud  rounded  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  smooth ;  stem,  varying^ 
usually  stout;  calyx,  medium,  open;  flei,  white,  tender,  juicy,  **good." 
October.  Valuable  as  a  market  sort  on  quince.  Rivers  says  the  Napo- 
leon d'Hiver  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  retained. 

Orangk  Bkrgamottb. 

Onn^Pew. 

Foreign.  An  old  variety,  great  bearer,  valuable  only  for  cooking. 
Fruit,  above  medium,  pyriform,  yellow,  russet  in  sun;  flesh,  yellowish, 
^rightly,  astringent    September  and  October. 

Oakley  Park. 

Oakley  Park  Bergamot. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  with  rus- 
set ;  calyx,  partly  open ;  stem,  slender ;  flesh,  buttery,  meltisg,  *«  good." 

v^c  lO  oer. 
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OUBINOT. 

Beurre  Oudinot. 

Foreign.  Frnit  large,  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  with  brownish  cheek ; 
stem  curved ;  calyx  medium ;  basin  shallow ;  flesh  fine,  juicy,  '^  very 
good."    September. 

OSBORN. 

American.  From  Economy,  Ja.,  introduced  first  to  notice  by  A.  H. 
Emst^  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati.  SVuit  small,  ovate  pyriform,  greenish  yellow ; 
stem  about  one  inch  long,  set  with  two  or  more  fleshy  ridges  at  base ; 
flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  a  little  astringent,  '^go^."  Early 
August 

OsBAND^B  Summer. 

Osband'B  Fttvorite,        |        Snnuner  Vlifraliea  tftomt, 

American.  Native  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fruit  below  medium,  ovate, 
obovate  pyriform,  clear  yellow,  small  green  dots,  and  rarely  a  slight  red 
cheek  in  sun  ,*  skin  rather  thick ;  stem  medium,  inserted  in  a  shallow,  un- 
even cavity ;  calyx  with  open,  long  straggling  segments ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  rather  coarse-grained,  juicy,  '^  good."  ^!arfy  September. 


Ott. 


American.  Native  oi 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa, 
This  is  by  many  Eastern 
pomologists  Classed  as 
"best:"  specimens  we 
have  had  from  Prof. 
KirUand  have  not  mer- 
ited more  than  to  be 
classed  "  very  good," 
Fruit  small,  roundish, 
greenish  yellow,  with 
Uttle  russet,  and  rarely 
faint  red  cheek  in  sun ; 
stem  medium,  a  little 
curved ;  calyx  rather 
large,  open,  reflexed; 
core  below  medium ; 
seeds  blackish ;  flesh 
yellowish,  melting, 
juicy,  slightly  aromatic. 
August. 
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Oswsoo. 

Oawefo  Beorre,        )        Raed'i  Seedling. 

American.  Native  of  OswegOi  N.  Y.  Tree  yigorous,  hardj,  sncoeeds 
well  thus  far,  and  an  early  bearer  on  quince  or  pear  roots ;  fruit  medium, 
ovate  obovate  or  obovate  rounded,  dull  yellowish  green,  with  marblings 
and  patches  of  russet ;  stem  short,  stout,  caTity  rather  deep ;  calyx 
medium,  closed ;  core  small ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid,  sprightly,  ^  very 
good."    October. 

PAtTL  THCBLSir. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  obovate,  yellow,  with  dull  red  dkeek ; 
stem  long,  obliquely  set;  calyx  open,  segments  short,  upri^t;  fleah 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  *'  good."    October. 


PaB8X  COLIUB. 


Purt  Oblmu  Epneau, 

CoinmrOrii, 

PsMe  Colmar  Giii, 

Beurre  Golmar  Gris,  dil  Precel, 

Prpoel, 

Foodante  de  Panitel, 

Foadante  de  Mont, 

Beurre  d'ArgeiuoB, 

Regintin, 

Chapman'*, 


fV|m^r 


'Hiver. 


Oolroar  Bardenpoiit, 
Preaent  de  Maluea, 
Marotte  Sncrfo  Janne, 
Boaveraini 
Oolniar  SoaTcrain, 
Gambler, 
Cellite, 

Colmar  Preule, 
Golmar  Doree, 
Ooimar  Tan  Mont, 


Foreign.  Tree  Yigorous,  with  long,  straggling,  half-drooping  shoots  of  a 
lively  brownish  yellow ;  with  high  culture,  severe  thinning,  and  great  care, 
it  is  a  first-class  sort ;  with  common  ordinary  care,  it  is  worthless.  Fruit 
medium  to  large,  oblong  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  dull 
yellow  when  mlly  mature,  with  some  russet ;  stem  a  little  more  than 
medium  length,  set  with  slight  depression;  calyx  partly  open,  basin 
shallow;  fle£  yellowish  white,  buttery,  sweet,  aromatia  November, 
January. 

PsTBB. 

American.  Originated  in  the  old  Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Tree  moderate  grower,  with  slender  yellowish  brown  shoots, 
abundant  bearer ;  fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  pale 
yellow,  with  russot  patches ;  stem  rather  stout,  largest  at  base,  cavity 
abrupt ;  calyx  medium ;  basin  narrow ;  flesh  whitish,  fine,  melting, 
buttery,  perfumed,  juicy,  nearly  "best."  October.  The  "B€zi  de  U 
Motte"  has  been  disseminated  for  this  variety,  somewhat,  through  the 
West 

PXNGSTHLST. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous;  fruit  medium,  obovate,  yellowish  brown, 
russeted ;  stem  medium ;  calyx  small,  partly  open ;  flesh  yellowiah, 
juicy,  "  good."    February,  March. 

Pennsylvania. 

American.  Fi  cm  Pennsylvania.  Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  moderately 
productive ;   fruit  large,  obovate  pyriform,   surface  irregular,  yellowish 
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freen,  brownish  russet,  marbled ;  stem  stout,  calyx  small^  half  closed : 
core  small;  flesh  yellowish,  rather  coarse,  breaking^  juicy,  "good»'' 
October. 

Pendlbton. 

PendletoB'i  Early  York  Pear. 

American.  From  Connecticut  Young  wood,  dark  olive ;  fruit  rather 
large,  oborate,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  greenish  yellow,  russet  specks ;  stem 
curved;  calyx  open;  flesh  white,  tender,  sweety  ''good.*'  Last  July. 
(Hoy.  Mag.) 

Plombgabtbl. 

Dnsnas,  I        Ploogastel, 

Plurabgartel,     |        JergUs  ? 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  upright,  succeeds  on  quince;  fruit  above 
medium  to  large,  ovate  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  red  in  sun,  dull  russet 
specks;  stem  stout;  calyx  large,  open,  segments  reflexed;  core  large; 
fesh  white,  half  melting,  juicy,  "  good,"  or  perhaps  "  very  good."  Sep- 
tember, October. 

Poire  d'Albret. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  dark  wood,  good  bearer;  fruit  medium, 
pyramidal,  angular,  dark  russet,  bronzed  in  sun ;  stem  stout,  curved,  swollen 
at  base ;  calyx  partly  open ;  core  small ;  flesh  greenish  white,  coarse, 
melting,  juicy.    October.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Pratt. 

American.  Native  of  Rhode  Island.  Tree  vigorous,  upright  growth, 
productive  on  pear;  fruit  above  "medium,  obovate  pyriform,  greenish 
yellow,  with  gray  and  russet  dots  and  specks ;  stem  slender ;  calyx  open ; 
flesh  white,  fine-grained,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  "  best"     September. 

Poire  d'Abondanob. 

D*Ab<mdaace. 

Foreign.     Fruit  above  medium,  oblong  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  with  rus- 
t  dots,  red  in  sun ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  **  very  good."    October. 

PULSIFER. 

American.  Native  of  Illinois.  Tree  upright,  vigorous ;  shoots  dark 
i^ve,  early  and  productive  bearer.  Fruit  below  medium,  pyriform  ob- 
tuse, dull  yellow,  with  traces  of  russet;  stem  short;  calyx  small,  open; 
lesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  *'  very  good."    Early  August 

Princess  Royal. 

Oroom^s  FrinccM  Royal. 

Foreign.  Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  not  an  early  bearer.  Fruit  medium, 
obovate,  dull  pale  green,  dotted  with  russet ;  stem  set  in  shallow  cavity ; 
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oftlTZ  open ;  eegoMBts  short ;  oore  large ;  fleoh  yeUowiBh,  rather  ooaiBe, 
melting,  juicy,  "  good."    January,  February. 

* 

QUXKN  or  THX  Low  COUITTRIXB. 
Reiae  Qes  Payi  Bm. 

Foreign.  We  have  often  examined  this  sort,  but  have  been  unable  as 
yet  to  fruit  it  in  six  years  that  we  have  bad  tne  Tariety.  We  condense 
oar  description  from  Downinff :  Fruit  large,  obovate,  acute  pyriform,  dull 
yellow,  dotted  and  nisiteted,  daric  red  in  sun ;  stem  one  and  a  half  inch 
long,  curved ;  calyx  small ;  basin  deep ;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting, 
juicy,  vinous^  sub-^d.    Early  October. 

Rallat. 

We  received  specimens  (from  which  we  take  our  description)  of  this 
pear  from  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  It  is  we  believe,  an  old  variety, 
but  we  had  never  before  seen  it  Fruit  small  to  medium,  globular,  acote 
pyriform,  skin  rough,  dull  yellow,  dull  reddish  cheek,  over  the  whole  spots 
of  russet;  stem  slender,  obliquely  set  without  depression;  calyx  with 
crumpled  segments ;  core  large ;  flesh  yellowish  white^  breaking,  juicy, 
gritty  at  core,  "  good."    November,  December. 

Rapaus. 

R^MJje  SMdling. 

American.  Described  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens  of  New  York,  in  the  Hor- 
ticulturist, from  which  we  extract,  haviug  never  seen  the  fruit  Fruit 
medium,  brownish  yellow  or  russet,  oblong  pyriform ;  stem  long ;  calyx 
in  a  slignt  hollow ;  flesh  buttery,  like  White  Doyenn^.   Early  September. 

R0PB8. 

American.  Its  name  from  that  of  the  gentleman  in  whose  garden  it 
originated,  at  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  small,  oblong  obovate,  brownish  rus- 
set^ tingea  with  red  in  sun ;  stem  short,  rather  stout;  calyx  small,  open; 
oore  small ;  flesh  yellowish,  rather  coarse,  melting,  "  good."    October." 

Ross. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  medium,  obovate,  yellowish  green  and 
russet ;  stem  short ;  calyx  open ;  flesh  yellowish,  rather  gritty,  swee^ 
juicy,  **good."    January. 

RONBELET. 

Foreign.  Tree  upright,  thrifty,  good  bearer,  suited  to  orcharding. 
Fruit  small,  obovate,  yollow,  dotted  with  russet,  red  in  sun ;  stem  slender; 
calyx  erect,  long  segments ;  core  medium ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  bnll?ry, 
juicy,  sugary,  aromatic,  nearly  ^  best.'*    October. 
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BOUSSBLST  DOUBUB  EsPBRDT. 

Foreign.  Fruit  above  medium,  obovate  acute  pyriform,  2fJl  greenish 
yellow,  covered  with  cinnamon  russet;  stem  long,  stout,  flesny  at  base; 
calyx  open ;  basin  deep,  furrowed ;  flesh  white,  melting,  sprightly,  "  very 
good."    October.    (Wilder,  in  Hort.) 

ROBABIRNB. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  obovate,  acute  pyriform,  angular,  sur&ce  un- 
even, russet  on  dull  greenish  yellow;  stem  neshy  at  base;  flesh  white, 
melting,  juIot,  brisk,  sub-aoid,  "very  good,"  may  be  *'best.*'  October. 
(Wilder,  in  Hort.) 

Sheldok. 

Penfield. 

American.  Native  of  Western  Central  New  York.  Tree  vigorous,  erect^ 
hardy,  good  bearer  on  pear,  youne  shoots  short-jointed,  li^ht  yellowisL 
Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  a  little  angular,  sometunes  obovate, 
pale  greenish  russet,  light  red  or  bronzed  in  sun,  little  specked  with  dark 
russet ;  stem  short,  rather  stout,  slightly  curved ;  calyx  medium,  open, 
broad  short  segments  ;  core  rather  large ;  seeds  dark  brown ;  flesh  a  little 
coarse,  and  gritty  at  core,  otherwise  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  sprightly, 
aromatic,  nearly  "  best."    October. 

Skinlbss. 

Santpeaa,         |        Poire  Saiw  Peaa, 
Flenr  de  Onignes. 

Foreign.  An  old  variety,  that  on  rich,  deep,  strong,  clayey  soils  is 
productive  and  "  very  good."  Fruit  small,  oblong  pyriform,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  light  red  specks  in  sun ;  stem  long,  slender ;  calyx  closed ;  flesh 
white,  juicy.    Early  August. 

SlGNORBT. 
Sagaret. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium  or  below,  roundish  obovate,  greenish  vellow, 
russet  specks ;  calyx  open ;  flesh  coarse,  breaking,  hardly  **  good.  No- 
vember. 

Serrubibr. 

Semirier  d'AaUHUie. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  oblong  obovate,  yellow,  with  russet  specks 
and  blotches ;  stem  in  a  deep  cavity ;  basin  shallow ;  flesh  melting,  juicy, 
"  good."    October. 

St.  Mbsmin. 

Foreign.  Fruit  large,  oblong  ovate,  yellowish  green ;  stem  without 
depression ;  calyx  half  open ;  flesh  juicy,  "  good,"  perhaps  may  be  **  very 
good.*'    October. 
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Shurtleff. 

SknrUeff**  SecdU^. 

American.  Native  of  Boston.  Tree  yigorons,  good  bearer.  Fruit 
medium,  roundish  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  nisaeted  at  stem,  dotted  with 
rus8et  specks,  dark  red  cheek  in  snn  ;  stem  rather  long,  swollen  at  base ; 
calyx  large,  open  ;  core  large ;  flesh  white,  coarse,  mating,  jui<7,  gricty 
at  core.    September.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

SOUYKRAIVB   D^EtE. 

Foreign.    Fruit  medium,  roundish  obovate,  lemon  yellow,  traced  and 
dotted  with  russet,  bright  red  cheek  in  sun ;  calyx  open ;  stem  short 
flesh  melting,  tender,  juicy,  "very  good."    August 

StBKLIMO; 

American.  Native  of  Western  New- York.  Tree  thrifty,  upright 
growth,  early  beaier.  Fruit  large,  roundish  obovate,  pale  yellow,  shaded 
with  red  in  sun,  russet  at  base  of  stem;  stem  long;  calyx  open ;  core 
large;  flesh  white,  coarse,  half  melting,  juicy,  "very  good."  £arly  Sep- 
tember. 

St.  Michabl  Archanob. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  oblong,  ovate  piriform,  yellowish  gray  and 
green  spotted;  flesh  greenish  white,  melting,  buttery,  "very  good." 
Last  September.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

St.  Jeam  Baptibtb. 

Foreign.  Tree  moderate  grower,  stout,  shortrjointed  shoots.  Fruit 
large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  dark  specks ; 
stem  short,  curved,  swollen  at  base ;  fl^  white,  melting,  buttery,  vinoas. 
October.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Styer. 

Origin  unknown.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  green,  becoming  yeQow, 
with  russet  dots  and  tracings;  stem  varying;  cavity  shallow;  calyx 
imperfect,  basin  narrow,  abrupt,  deep ;  core  medmm ;  fle^  yellowish  white^ 
*a  little  gritty  at  core,  buttery,  juicy,  perfumed,  "  best'*    September. 

Summer  Fbano  Real. 

Franc  Seal  d'Bte,         ]        Gros  Micet  d'Ele, 
Fondante. 

Foreign.  Tree  thrifty,  hardy,  good  bearer,  rarely  more  than  "  good"  on 
pear  roots,  sometimes  nearly  ^'  best"  on  quince.  Fruit  medium,  obovate, 
obtuse  pyriform,  dull  green,  becoming  yellowish  green,  with  brownish 
green  dots;  stem  short,  thick;  calyx  medium,  long  segments,  furrowed 
basin,  large  core;  flesh  white,  noi  fine-grained,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet 
September. 
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SUZETTS   DB  Ba.VAT. 
Soxette  de  Bavay  (Ebperen). 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  shoots  light  greenish  brown.  Fruit  medium, 
mvate  pyriform,  chiU  yellow  and  russet ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  "  very 
>od."    February  and  Ifarch. 


Summer  Portugal. 

Paaiaiui  dn  Portugal. 

Foreign.  Tree  upright  growth,  shoots  reddish  brown..  Fruit  below 
medium,  roundish  obovate,  pale  yellow,  brownish  red  in  sun ;  stem  one 
inch ;  calyx  erect ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  breaking,  *'  very  good."  Last  of 
August 

Tea. 

American.  Native  of  New-Haven  Co.,  Ct.  Fruit  below  medium, 
roundish  oval,  clear  rich  yellow,  blush  in  sun ;  calyx  with  short  open  seg- 
ments, even  with  sur&ce ;  core  small ;  flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  ^  very 
good,"  nearly  "  best**    Ijast  September. 

Theodore. 

Ibeodore  Van  Mona. 

Foreign.    Fruit  medium,  obovate  pyriform,  yellow,  with  russet  spots; 

pen ;  broa 
ovember. 


stem  long,  little  or  no  depression*  calyx  large,  open;  broad  segments; 
flesh  whitish,  melting,  "  very  good    on  quince.    Noveo 


Triomphe  de  Jodoione. 

Foreign.  Tree  very  strong,  vigorous  grower,  not  an  early  bearer. 
Fruit  large  to  very  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  greenish,  with  traces 
and  &int  spots  of  russet ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid,  *'  good."  No- 
vember. 

Upper  Crust. 

American.  Native  of  South  Carolina.  Tree  healthy,  moderate  grower, 
branches  slender,  forming  a  pyriform  head.  Fruit  size  and  shape  Jt  Dear- 
bom  Seedling, green,  with  distinct  irregular  russet  blotches;  flesh  buttery, 
melting,  "  very  good,"  if  not  "  best"    July.    (Wm.  Sumner,  in  Hort) 

ViCOMPTE  DB   SpOBLBERCH. 

Deapoilberg,        J        Basi  de  Spoelberch, 
Vic<Hnpte  da  Spoelberg. 

Foreign.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  branches  upright,  yellowish  brown^ 
'veith  whitish  gray  specks.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale 
yellow, when  mature,  little  red  in  sun,  and  russet  patches  and  specks; 
stem  long,  stout,  fleshy  at  base;  calyx  medium;  segments  short,  erect; 
core  medium ;  flesh  white,  fine-grained,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
*  *■  best*'    December.    New,  comparatively ;  deserves  trial. 
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VlflOUZBIUI. 

Foreign.  Tree  Tigorous,  sooceeds  on  quince.  Fniit  mediom,  roandin 
oboTAte,  lemon  yellow,  dotted  with  red  in  sun;  stem  long;  cavitj  ooen ; 
aJyz  medium,  open;  basin  shallow;  core  large;  flesh  yeUowiah woite, 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  sweet,  ^good."    l^ovember 

Walkkr. 

Fruit  large,  oblong  prriform,  lemon  yellow,  marbled  with  light  sea- 
green  ;  stem  curved,  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx  open ;  long  segments ;  btsin 
snallow ;  flesh  coarse,  crisp,  juicy,  ''good."    September. 

Webtcott. 

American.  Katire  of  Cranston,  R.  I.  Fruit  medium^  roundish  obo- 
Tate,  pale  green  to  light  orange  yellow,  dots  and  blotches  of  russet;  stem 
•lender,  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx  large,  open ;  basin  plaited ;  flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  sugary,  '*  good."    September. 

Wilbur. 

American.  Native  of  Somerset,  Mass.  Tree  a  moderate  grower,  with 
reddish  brown  shoots,  productive  and  hardy.  Fruit  medium,  oval  obo- 
vate,  dull  yellowish  ^een,  much  russet;  stem  medium;  calyx  open; 
core  large;  flesh  whitish,  rather  coarse,  a  little  variable,  juioy,  ''good." 
SeptemW. 

WiNBHIP. 

Winship'f  Seedling. 

American.  Native  of  Brighton,  Mass.  Tree  vigorous,  wood  yellowisb, 
early  and  productive  bearer.  Fruit  medium,  ovate  pyriform,  pale  yellovr, 
traces  of  russet,  blush  in  sun ;  stem  long,  slender,  curved  ;  calyx  closed; 
core  large ;  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  '^  good."    August. 

Williams   Early. 

American.  Native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Tree  moderate  grower,  reddish 
brown  wood.  Fruit  below  medium,  ovate  obovate,  light  yellow,  red 
cheek,  little  russet  at  base  of  stem,  and  a  few  greenish  specks ;  stem  me- 
dium, a  little  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx  large,  open  ;  core  large ;  flesh  yellow- 
ish white,  coarse,  juicy,  sweet,  **  very  good."    September. 

Williamson. 

American.  From  the  south  side  of  Long  Island.  Fruit  medium,  obo- 
vate rounded,  obtuse  at  stem,  yellow,  with  russet  dots  and  specks,  and 
russet  at  stem  and  crown;  stem  short,  stout,  narrow,  irregular  cavity; 
calyx  none;  basin  deep,  narrow,  russeted;  seeds  small,  flattened;  &^ 
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Tdlowuh  white,  fine-grained,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  "very  good,*'  if  not 


best"    October. 


WiLHELMINB. 
Withelmina. 


Foreign.      Fruit  medium,  roundish  obovate,   greenish  yellow,  gra; 
lowish  white,  buttery,  sugary,  juicy,  "  good."    February. 


Bpecka,  faint  red  in  sun;  stem  rather  long  ;  cab 


open;  flesh 


pray 
yel- 


Whabton's  Eablt. 


Origin  unknown.  This  variety  we  found  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Pro£ 
Kirtland,  who  received  grafts  from  the  south  centre  of  Ohio,  under  this  name. 
l^e  at  first  thought  it  Catinka,  but  it  ripens  too  soon.  Tree  a  vigorous, 
strong  grower,  wood  yellowish  brown,  large  foliage.     Fruit  above  me* 
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dium,  oblong,  obovate  pyrifonn,  jeUowish  mai,  with  minate  nwetdote, 
Buffused  at  base  with  sea-green,  occasioDaUy  a  nisaet  trace ;  stem  loog, 
slender;  cavity  slight ;  calyx  open;  segments  short,  rounded;  core  me- 
dium; seeds  ovate;  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  nearly  ^ best'* 
Middle  to  last  August 

WlKDOW. 
Wredow. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  oblong  obovate,  acute  pyrifonn,  greenish  yel- 
low ;  stem  medium,  obliquely  planted  with  lip  one  side ;  calyx  snudl; 
flesh  white,  juicy,  vinous,  perfumed,  "  very  good."    October. 

Wilkinson. 

American.  From  Cumberland,  R  J.  Tree  thrifty,  hardy,  productive, 
"  good"  in  its  own  locality,  elsewhere  poor.  Fruit  medinm,  oval  obovate, 
yellow,  with  brown  dots  and  specks;  stem  rather  long  and  stout;  calyx 
small,  open ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  sweet.    October  to  December. 

ZiPHSRINX   GrXOOIRX. 

Foreign.  Fruit  globular,  acute  pyrifonn ;  stem  fleshy ;  color  dull  green, 
thin  covering  of  russet^  brownish  red  cheek ;  flesh  very  melting,  tender, 
juicy,  "  very  good."    November.     (Wilder,  in  Hort) 


CLASS  ill.    Unworthy  farther  cuUivation, 

Admiral. 

Amira],  |     Colmmr  Ghamay. 

Foreign.    Large,  roondish  pyrlform,  greenish  yellow ;  flesh  ooarae,  jtucj 
October. 

Adams. 
American.    Small,  roundish  obovate^  yellow  russet ;  flesh  coarse.    October 

Anglbtbrre. 

English  Beorre,  |         Beurre  d'Angleterre. 

Foreign.    Medium,  pyrifonn,  green  and  russet ;  flesh  white.    September. 

Ambrosia. 

Early  Beurre. 

Foreign.    Medium,  roaodish  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  rosseted.    Aogiist 
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Angleterrk  Noisbtts. 
FordgiL    Large,  roundiah,  dark  green.    September. 

Ambrette. 

Tiltoii,  r       Ambrette  d'Hiver, 

Amhre  Oris,        |        Belie  Gabriel, 
Trompe  Yalet. 

Foreign.    Small,  ronndish,  long  stem,  nreen,  roflseted.    Noyembei,  Jannaiy. 
This  ifl  dassed  by  some  as  identical  with  Echaasery :  we  think  them  different 

Amandb  Double.. 

Amanda'f  Double. 

Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  yellow  and  red.    September. 

Aston  Towh. 
Foreign.    Small,  roondiah,  greenish  yellow.    October. 

AXTTUMN   OOLMAB. 

Foireign.    Median^  oblong  pyrifonn,  pale  green.    October. 

Autumn  Berqamot. 

Ik^Uih  Bemmot,        |        York  Bergamot, 
Bagliah  Autumn  Bergamot 

Foreign.    Small,  ronndiBh,  green,  gray  epecks.    September.    The  Fr«aeh 
Autumn  Bergamotte  ia  pyriform,  light  yeUowiah  green,  equally  yaluelei^ 

Belmont. 
Foreign.    Medium,  roundicb  obovate,  yeUowiah  green.    October. 

Bells  et  Bonne. 

Gracieufle. 

Foreign.    Large,  roundish,  greenish  yellow.    September. 

Bergamot,  Easter. 


Bergamot  de  Faqnes, 
Bergamot  d'HiTer, 
Bergamot  d%  Bogi, 
Beiyamot  de  TbulouBe, 

Robert's 


Winter  Bergamot, 
Paddinxtoo. 
Royal  Tairling, 
Terling, 
Keeping. 


Foreign.    Medium  or  abore,  roundish  obovate,  greenidi  yellow.    February, 
May. 

Bergamot  d'Hollania. 


Holland  Bergamot, 
Beorre  d'Alenccm, 
Bergamot  d'Alencon, 


Bei^pamotte  de  Fougere, 

Amooelle, 

Lord  Cheeney'fl. 


Foreign.    Large,  roundish,  yellowish  green,  with  brown  russet.    For  ever. 
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BXEGAMOT    PaRTHXVAT. 

Ftevigii     Snail,  ronndiah,  gnenUh  Tdlow.    Daoember,  JaosMy. 

Bkroamot  BocBsncBX. 

Foff«igiL    Small,  torUna^  yellowish  green.    December,  January. 

Bburrx  Bronzsx. 
VonlgB.    Larger  roondUk,  greenlah,  doll  niawt    NoTember,  Deoembet 

BsmUUB   DUYAL. 

Fonign.    Medluii^  obton  pyriform,  yellowiah  green.    Ootober,  Norembat 

Bburrb  Sxutin. 
Foreign,    Above  f»^'"T*,  pjrlibrm,  yellow,  red  olieek.    December. 

Bburrk  Knox. 
Fcrelgn.    Large,  oblong  oborate,  pale  green,  little  raant    Septembo^ 

BxuRU  Golkar. 

Benrri  OoUnw  d'AatonuM. 

Fofvign.    Median^  oval  obovate,  pale  greenUb  yellow.    Ootobet^ 

Bburrs  Yak  Monb. 
Foreign.    Medlnn,  pjrilbrm,  yellowiih,  with  mant    October. 

Bburrx  Romain. 

GrMBoBMin. 

Foreign.    Medhun,  oborate^  yellowidi  green.    October. 

Bburrb  db  Bollwillbr. 
Foreign.    Medinm,  turbinate,  yellowieh  red  in  son.    Winter. 

Bburrb  Kbnriok. 

No.  1699  of  Yan  VooB. 

Fordgn.    Uedinm,  pyrifbnn,  greenish  yellow.    September: 

Bburrb  Haggbrbton. 

No.  8  of  Vaa  Komi. 

Foreign.    Medinm,  oblong  obtnee,  yellow.    Middle  Angost. 

Bbzi  Vabt. 
Foreign.    Medinm,  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  brown  cheek;    November; 
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Bszi  d'Hxri. 

Bea  Royal. 
Foreign.    Medium,  roondiah,  greeniah  yellow.    October 

Bezi  Blano. 
ForeigD.     Large,  oblong  pyrifonn,  yellowidi.    Augnst 

Bon  Chrbtikn,  Spanish. 

Bon  Chretien  d'&pagne,        |  Spina. 

Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  yellow,  red  cheek.    December. 

Bon  Chretien,  Flemish. 

Bnn  Cliretien  Tare. 

Fordgn.    Medinm,  obovate^  pale  green,  brown  cheek.    Noyember,  Varcli. 

Bishop's  Thumb. 

Bearre  Adam. 

Foreign.     Larger  oblong,  irregular  pyriform,  ycUowiah  green  and  rum^L 
October. 

Burgomaster. 

BoTgermcitter. 

Foreign.    Median^  long  pyriform,  yellowiah  green.    December 

BOUCQUIA. 
Benrre  Boucqua. 

Foreign.    Large,  angular,  oral  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  red  cheek.    October. 

Burlinohamb. 

Barlingame. 

Americai^    Medinm,  roundish  oborate,  greenlah  yellow.    September. 

Burnett. 
American     Large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  nuKt    October. 

Bleeoker's  Meadow. 

Large  Seckel,        |        Feaster. 

American*    Medium,  roundish,  yellowish.    October,  NoTcmber. 

Broome  Park. 
Foreign.    Medinm,  roundish,  browzi.    December. 
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Cabot. 
AmeriouL    Medium,  oTal,  itNmdish,  nuaet  yellow,  red  in  nn.    Septeote. 

CaUBBA88X. 

CklebMM  Doable  Extrm,         1        OtlebuM  d^HoUaade. 

Foreign.    Hedlnm,  oblong,  dull  yellow,  nuni.    September. 

Calebassx  Grosbk. 

MoMttou  Cdftbuh. 

Foreign.    Lerge,  pyrilbrm,  yellowieh,  dnll  green.    October. 

Calxbabsx  Dklyinox. 
Foreign.  Above  medinm,oboTatepyTifiirm,  pale  yellow.  October,  Noremkr. 

Capucin. 
Foreign.    Large^  oval  obtnae,  greenlth  yellow.    October. 

-  Catillao. 

CbilMlaft.        I        Graad  MonuqaA, 
Groote  Mogul, 

Foreign.    Large,  tnrbinato,  yellow  and  brown.    November  to  Mardk 

Chapman. 
American.    Above  medium,  ovato  pyrlform,  yellow.    October. 

Ghablkb  ot  Austria. 

durlet  d'Antriche. 

Foreign.    livge,  roondirii,  greenidi  yellow,  ninetod.    October. 

CiTBOH  07  BOHBMXA. 
Great  Citron  of  Bohemia, 
Foreign.    Large,  oblong,  yellow,  red  cheek.    October* 

CuNTOir. 

No.  1288,  Tan  Mbm. 
Foreign.    Large,  obovato,  light  yellow.    November 

Clara. 

Gaire. 

Foreign.    Medinm,  oval  pyriform,  yellow,  with  red.    October. 
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Chslmsfobo. 
Stone. 

American.    Large,  pyriform,  yellow,  red  cheek.    September. 

COMPBETTE. 

Foreign.    Medimn  oUnse  pyrlform,  yellowish  green.    October,  Norember 

COFBA. 

American.    Large,  obovate,  acute  pyrlform,  yellow.    September,  October. 

COMMODOBX. 
Van  Mons,  No.  1218. 

Foreign.    Medium,  oboTate,  yellow,  with  red.    October,  November. 

COMSTOCK. 
Oomstock  Wilding. 

AmflH^^Mi.    Medinm,  obovate,  yellow,  crimson  cheeki    November,  January. 

COLHAR. 

Oobnar  Dot£.        |       jyAaeh, 
Incomparable,      |        De  If  anas. 

Foreign.    Large,  obtoae  pyriform,  yellowidL    December. 

COLMAB  d'AbSMBERG. 

Foreign.  Large,  obovate  pyriform,  yellow,  with  nuBet  October,  November. 

Gbasanne. 

BeKamot  Graaanne,        |        Cresane, 

Benire  Plat. 

Foreign.    Large,  ronndiah,  greenish  yellow,  thin  nmet.    October. 

Crawtobd. 
Foreign.    Medinm,  obovate,  yellow,  tinged  with  brown.    Angost. 

Croft  Castle. 
Foreign.    Medinm,  oval  obovate,  greenish  yellow.    October. 

CUVELIBB, 

Foreign.    Medinm,  obovate  pyriform,  yellow.    October,  November. 

CxmBEBLAND. 

Americaa    Large,  obovate,  orange  yellow,  red  cheek.    September,  Odobeft 
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D'Amoub. 

jlhl  MonDiea,        |        MoaDiea. 

Foreign.    SdaII,  oboratei  pale  yellow  and  red.    October,  Norembeb 

DsARBoaM. 
Fordgn.    Large,  pyriftrm,  roiKted.    November,  Deoonber. 

Db  dbuz  foiz  Lanx. 
ForeigUi    Hedlnn^  roondiah  obovate,  dnll  yellow     Last  Angmt. 

DOTENNX  d'HzTXR. 
ObOa't  Viif«liea. 

Foreign.    Madinm,  ronndlah  obovate,  yeUow,  lUnt  btuli.    Nofembeb 

DOWNTOH. 

Foreign.    ICedinm,  pjiifbrm,  yeUowiah  brown.    Deoember,  January. 

Dorr. 
Amffrioan.    Large,  obtoae  pyriform,  pale  yeUow,  red  oheek.    Aogoai 

DUMORTIKB. 

Foreign.    Small,  oborate,  yellow  roaset    October 

DUQUBSNB  d'EtX. 

Foreign.    ICedinm,  obtoae  pyriform,  greeniah.    September. 

Eablt  Bbrqamot. 
Foreign.    Medinm,  ronndlah,  flattened,  yellowiah  green.    Angoai 

EZOELLSNTISSIHA. 

Foreign.    Medinm,  ronndlah  pyriform,  yellow  and  dnll  red.    Winter. 

Early  Dxnzblonia. 
American.    Fmit  small,  roondiah,  yellow  maaet    Angnat 

Earlt  Catherinx. 


Boonellet  Hatif,         |        Poire  da  Gbypre, 
Early  Roanellet,  I        Perdme, 

Oyim  Pear,  J        Kattem, 

Green  Oatherine. 


Foreign.    Small,  pyriform,  yellow,  red  cheek.    July. 

Emxrald. 
Foreign.    Medium,  obqrate,  green  and  brown.    Deoembei 
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Enfai^t  Prodioe. 
Foreign.    Medium,  oboyate,  acute  pyrifonn,  doll  yellow.    Ootobei. 

FiKs  Gold  of  Suscmbb. 

Fin  Or  d'Ete. 

Foreign.    Medium,  roondifih,  yellow,  red  cheek.    Aagiut 

Famenga.. 

Foreign.    Medium,  obovate,  greenish  yellow.    September. 

FORTUNBE. 

EpiKopal,  I        La  Fortniifle  de  Pftrig, 

La  Fortnnfie  de  Pvmentier,        |        Bemri  Fortoaie. 

Foreign.    Small,  roondlsh,  grayiah  yellow.    December,  Febmary. 

Foster's  St.  Michael. 
Foreign.    Medium,  roondiah  oboyate,  doll  yellow.    September,  October 

FONDANTE   DU   BoiS. 

Foreign.    Medium,  oboyate,  greenish  yellow.    December,  Febroary. 

Forme  de  Deuoes. 
Foreign.    Medium,  oboyate,  yellowish,  with  russet.    October. 

Frehoh  Jargonelle. 

fluHlMlmn  (TTMift, 
jifliliDA  Bupiranu 


8oprani6ii 

BelHmtme  Bupramck 
BeUlMime  JargoneU^ 


SedMuHidfll, 
Sabine  dEt«, 
Bommer  Beaaty, 

ySnarlteh  Red  OllMk| 

YennilUon  d*£t6,      '  BedOheek. 

Foreign.    Mediom,  roundish  oboyate,  yellow,  with  red  cheek.    July,  Angusl. 

Frako  Real  D'Hiyxr* 

VnmoS^al,  |       Fin  Or  d'Hlyer. 

Foreign.   Medium,  roundiflli,  yellow,  brownish  cheek.    December,  Febntaiy. 

Gendebheim. 
Foreign.    LargOi  obtuse  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.     October,  Norember 

Gilooil. 

Ofle-o-gfle,  I        Gvde  d'EoooMb 

Poire  k  Gobtfti  |       JOogfl. 

Foreign:    Large,  roundish,  reddish  msset    Noyember,  Febmaiy. 
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Grxsn  Pxab  of  Taib. 

OreenTair. 

Fonign.    Medium,  obtmita^  green.    September. 

Gbesn  Chibkl. 

Foreign.    SmiU,  ronndidi,  green,  with  brown  oheek.    Angnit 

GlUSB   BONNX. 

SomU,  pyriform,  green.    Middle  AngoBt 

Gruv  Suoar. 

Prince's  Green  Sugar. 

AmericOT.  Medium,  roondUi  oborate,  yeUowiah  green.  Angnet,  Septen- 
nv* 

Hampden's  Beroamot. 

BerfaoMM  d'Anf letarre,        |        nianrioch, 
Hn^'t,  I        Summer  BergamoC, 

Bergamot  d'Eti. 

Foreign.  Large,  roondiah  obovate,  yellow.  September.  There  le  ako  a 
Sommer  Bergamot,  small,  roond,  yellowiah  green ;  and  a  Uht^  Snnuner  Be^ 
gamot,  all  eqoaUy  worthleei. 

Harrison's  Fall. 

Bnihmora  Bon  Chretka. 

Large,  obtnee  pyrifonn,  greenieh  yellow.    Ootdbor. 


HaaeL 

Foreign.    Small,  obovate,  yellowish  green.    September. 

HuauxNOT. 
Amerioan.    Medium,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  spots  of  red.    October. 

Jalousib. 
Foreign.    Large,  oborate  pyriibrm,  russet,  reddish  in  sun.    September: 

Lbon  Lb  Clbro. 

Leon  Le  Clerc  de  Laval. 

Foreign.    Large,  obovate,  yellow,  few  russet  spot&    December,  Febranry. 
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LiTTLB  Muscat. 

Uttle  Musk,        I        Petit  Mnacat, 
Primitire,  |        Muscat  Petit. 

VoreigB.    SnukD,  tnrUnate,  yeUowj  doll  red  cheek.    Jnlj. 

LOUISB  BONNX. 
LoQiBe  Bonne  R^        |        8t.  Oennain  BUms. 

Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  pale  green.    December. 

Mabttlib. 

Mvcelli*. 

Foreign.    Small,  ronndiflh,  greenish  yellow.    September. 

Madottb. 
Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  yellow.    October. 

Mbbsirx  Jbak. 


Mbmrienr  Jean. 
Meaaire  Jean  Oris, 
MsMire  Jean  Blanc, 


MeflsireJeanDort, 

Mr.Jolin, 

John. 


Foreign.    Medium,  tnrbinate,  yellow,  brown  nuBet    Norember,  December. 

Mabhe  Louibb  Nova. 
Foreign.    Large,  pyrifbnn,  yellow,  with  red  cheek.    September. 

MiCHAUX. 
Oompte  de  ICchaoz. 

Fordgn.    ICedinm,  roundish,  yellowish  green.    September,  October. 

Moor  Fowl  Ecto. 

little  Swan's  JSggj        \        Enevett's  New  Swan's  Egg. 

Foreign.    Below  medium,  roundish,  dull  green.    October. 

Muscat  Robert. 


Poire  a  la  Reine, 

D'Ambre. 

St.  Jean  Mnsqae6  Grosi, 


Musk  Robine, 
Early  Queen, 
Queen's  Pear. 


Foreign.    Small,  roundish  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.   July. 

MuSKINaUM. 

American.    Large,  roundidi  obovate,  greenish  yellow.   August,  SeptendNA 

Naumkeag. 
Amerioaa     Medium,  roundish,  yellow  russet    October. 
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NXIL. 

CblRWr  Kril,         I        Poire  NcO, 
Beurre  NeU,  |        CMinar  Bom. 


Foreign.    Ijtfge,  oboTftte  pTriform,  pile  jellow. 

Ouysr'b  Russst. 
Amerioan.    SmAL,  oborate,  roandiah,  yellow,  red  raaet.    Oetober. 

OWEH. 

Amoloaii*   Medium,  Toandidi  orali  dark  greeo.    Norembe^    (Golei) 

Paillxau. 
Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  greenlah  yellow.    Septembei; 

Pitt's  Proutic. 

Plti»«lUrfeIiO«Me,        I        Pitt's  BarpMM  Marie. 

Foreign     Medlom,  oblong  pyriform,  yellow  and  brownldi  red.    Septeaiber. 

POPB^S  QUAKXB. 

Amerioan     Medinm,  oblong  pyriform,  yellowiflh  nuBet    October. 

POPK^S  SCARLXT  MaJOR. 

American.    Large,  oboTate,  yellow,  red  cheek.    Angost 

P1UHOS88  OF  Orakgb. 

PtiucciMe  dX)nBge,        |        Prineene  Cdoqaete. 

Foreign.    Medium  roundish,  reddish  nuBet    October,  NoTembec 

QuKBN  Cakoukx. 

Reiae  OaroUne. 

Foreign.    Medium,  oblong  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.    Norember. 

Queen  of  Pears. 

Reine  dee  Poirea. 

Foreign.    Large,  obtuse  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.    September,  October. 

QuiLLBTETTB. 

Foreign.    Below  medium,  roundish,  greenish,  dull  runet.    November. 

ROUSSBLET  DB  MeBSTER. 

FBrdinaad  de  Ueester. 

Foreign.  Medium,  roundish,  yellow,  pale  red  in  sun.  October.  There  li 
another  of  this  name,  large,  pyriform^  greenish  yellow,  but  ripening  at  same 
time,  and  unworthy. 
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BOUBSSLET  OF  BhEIMS. 

BoQMelet,  I        Spice  or  Husk  Pear, 

Petit  RoQMelet,       |        Late  Catherine. 

Foreign.    Sm&lly  OTate  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  brown  red.    September. 

RouasBLBT. 

Large  BoiUBelet        1        Groe  Bomiele- 
Foreign.    Medium^  obtoae  pyriform,  greenish,  rassety.    Angost 

Ratmono. 
American.    Medium,  oboYaie,  yellow,  red  in  snn.    October. 

Styrl4n. 
Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  yellow,  red  cheek.    October. 

SuGAn  Top. 

July  Pear,  |        Prince's  Sugar  Top^ 

AurreiL 

Small,  roondiflh  ovate,  yellow.    Joly. 

Summer  Bon  Chretiek. 

Bon  cairetien  d'Ete^  I        Kichard'a  Beurr6, 

Sommer  Good  Cairutian,        |        Miuk  Sommer  Bm  Ghreden. 

Foreiga    Large,  uneven  pyriform,  yellow,  ftunt  blnsh.    Aogost,  September 

Summer  Ross. 

OaiUotBosatd'El^ 
-)ined»EleCt  " 
lomy  Roee. 


I^e  Boae, 
Poire  de  Rose, 
Oaillot  Boeat, 


n>ine  d'Ete  Gonleur  Boie, 
Tii<        " 


FcMreign.    Below  medium,  round  obovate,  yellow,  red  russei    August, 

SUCREE  DE  HOTERSWERDA. 
Sugar  of  Hoyertworda. 

Foreign.    Medium,  oblong  obovate,  yeUowish  green.    Augnsk 

Summer  Thorn. 

Epine  d'Ete,        |        Fondante  Mniqafie, 
Satin  Vest 

Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.    September. 

Summer  St.  Germain. 

GBiort's  St.  Germain,        |        St.  Germain  de  Martin, 
St  Germain  d'Et4. 

Foreign.    Medium,  obovate,  pale  greea    August,  September. 
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SuLUYAir. 

Fonign.    Mediam,  oblong  pjrifonB,  greenlah  yellow.    September. 

Swan's  'Eoq. 

N«w8«mB*i%f. 

Froii  below  medium,  omd  oborate,  pele  green,  doll  brown.    Oetober. 

Swiss  Bbroamot. 

BBCfUDot  Suim. 

Foreiga    Medhim,  roondiih,  striped  pale  green,  yellow,  and  red.    October. 

Stltaxos. 

BflffMaol  Sytruf*.        |        Oreea  Sytvuift. 

Foreign.    Medinm,  ronndieh  oboTaifl^  doll  pale  green.    Ootober. 

TlAQUIN. 

N  Foreign.    Medinm,  oblong  pyiUbrm,  doll  yellow.    December,  Felnaxy. 

Vak  Bursv. 
Amerioan.    Large,  obovate,  yellow,  red  in  ean.    Ootober. 

ValUBX  FaAKOHS. 
DeTttlUe,         |        De  Keiof haim. 

Foreign.    Medinm,  obtoee  pyrifbrm,  pale  yellowirii  gfoen.    AngoaL 

VmoonLxuBB. 

Poire  Glace,        |        Chunbretle, 
Bojaleiif. 

Foreign.    Large,  oval  oborate,  yellowish  green,  gray  dote.    November, 
January. 

William.     (Edward's.) 

American.    Medium,  obtnse  pyrif<Mrm,  yellow,  dotted  with  red.    September. 

Windsor. 

Summer  Ben,        |        Konge. 

Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  dnil  yellowish  green.    Angnst,  September; 

Whitfibld. 
Medinm,  oborate,  yellowiiih  brown.    October. 


I 
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WURZUR. 
Wunnir  d'Aatoma. 

Foreign     Medimn,  pyrifonn,  yellowiah,  nuseted.    NoTember. 

Winter  Orange. 

Orange  d'Hiver. 

Foreign.    Mediom,  ronndiah,  yellowish  green.    November,  Jaanaij. 

Yat. 

TnrA 
Foreign.    Small,  pyrifbrm,  brownish  raflsel    September. 

ZoAR  Flat. 
Amerioaa.    Small,  oboTate^  green.    September,  Ootobcr. 


THE    PLUM. 

Prunus  domeiUoa^  L.   Boaacea  of  Botaaists. 

Thk  Plum  is  found  in  a  wild  state  throughout  the  middle  sections 
of  this  oountrj,  but  the  original  parent  of  the  cultivated  varieties  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Asia  Minor.  Hie  fact  of  producdon 
in  our  States  of  many  varieties  esteemed  among  the  best,  attests 
the  adaptedness  of  b<Xh  soil  and  dimate. 

Propagation — By  wed* — Tlie  gathering,  preserving,  and  planting 
of  the  plum  is  the  same  as  we  have  described  under  head  of  peaches, 
to  which,  therefore,  we  refer  the  reader.  Of  the  best  varieties  for 
producing  stocks  on  which  to  bud,  any  free-growing  sorts  may  be 
taken ;  avoiding,  except  wanted  for  forming  dwarf  trees,  those  of 
slow  habit,  and  in  all  cases  avoiding  the  damsons.  Tbe  wild  red  or 
yellow  ( P.  Americama)  is  much  used  by  many  nurserymen,  but 
It  should  always  be  worked  just  at  or  rather  below  the  collar. 
Seedlings  from  it  often  answer  to  work  the  same  season,  and  we 
have  seen  them  used  with  advantage  as  stocks  for  the  peach.  The 
Chickasaw  (P.  chieaaa)  is  used  at  the  South,  where  it  is  a  native. 
New  varieties  have  thus  &r  been  produced  from  chance  seedlings ; 
no  person,  to  our  knowledge,  in  this  country,  having  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  varieties  with  any  special  view  to  the 
preserving  of  separate  or  combined  characters. 

By  Budding, — ^Tlie  plum  is  generally  and  best  propagated  in  its 
varieties  by  budding.  This  should  be  performed  in  the  month  of 
July.  Strong  stocks  of  free^owing  sorts  should  be  especially  select- 
ed for  inserting  buds  of  such  varieties  as  Green  Gage,  Purple  Favor- 
ite, &C.,  &a 

By  Grafting. — Where  budding  can  be  don6,  we  should  prefer 
never  to  graft.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  among  nursery- 
men, that  owing  to  some  causes  buds  fail,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
stocks  if  left  until  another  budding  season  would  become  too  large. 
They  may  therefore  be  grafted  with  success  and  profit,  by  cutting 
them  off  just  at  the  collar,  and  grafting  early  in  the  month  of  March, 
drawing  the  earth  up  around  the  graft,  and  leaving  only  one  bud 
out.  Tan,  bark,  saw-dust,  or  other  mulch  should  be  placed  on  the 
gi-ound,  and  free^owing  sorts,  as  Imperial  Gage,  Lombard,  &a, 
should  only  be  used.     Grafting  on  pieces  of  roots  is  sometimes 

(40S) 
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practised,  and  as  suooessfullj,  if  free-growing  kinds  only  are  used,  as 


•  Tbanbplahtuio  and  Distance  Apart. — ^The  plum  tree  is  per- 
fectly luu^dy,  and  we  prefer  in  all  cases  to  transplant  in  the  fall,  say 
October.  The  shoots  of  the  year  should  be  cut  back  to  form  a 
round  regular  head,  and  all  small  or  slender-grown  shoots  cut  out ; 
The  roots,  with  exception  of  tap-root,  should  only  have  the  ends 
trimmed  smooth,  the  tap-root  should  be  cut  out.  Tne  distance  apart 
of  the  plum  depends  very  much  on  the  variety ;  such  sorts  as 
Green  Gage,  Cloth  of  Gold,  <kc.,  requiring  only  to  be  about  fifteen 
feet  apart,  while  the  Imperial  Gage,  W  ashjpgton,  &c.,  would  be 
better  at  twenty  feet. 

Soil  and  Situation. — ^The  soil  generally  recommended  for  suc- 
cessful growth  and  fruiting  of  the  plum  is  denominated  heavy  clay ; 
this,  by  some,  is  construed  to  mean  a  soil  so  devoid  of  sand  as  to 
bake  and  crack  open  after  periods  of  heavy  rain ;  we  have  been  un- 
able to  perceive  any  special  difference  in  the  success  of  growers  in 
varied  soils,  relative  to  the  growth,  hardihood,  or  bearing  habit  of 
trees.  That  certain  elements  are  requisite  in  the  soil,  wherever  a 
tree  is  planted,  to  supply  suitable  food  for  the  growth  and  perfecting 
of  both  fruit  and  wood,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  as  yet,  we  are  to  learn 
that  a  cultivator  who  plants  on  clay  soil  will  be  any  more  success- 
ful either  in  health  of  trees  or  procuring  a  crop  of  perfect  fruit,  than 
he  who  plants  on  what  is  termed  usually  a  light  or  sandy  soil,  and 
supplies  that  soil,  if  deficient,  with  the  elements  requisite  for  the  plant 
to  support  health.  Analysis  of  the  plum  tree  and  fruit  has  not,  to 
our  Imowledge,  as  yet  been  made.  The  trees  appear  to  grow,  both 
in  nursery  and  orchard,  equally  well  on  sandy  as  on  day  soil :  the 
insect  curculio,  a^id  the  lea^blight  or  defoliation  of  the  trees  in  July 
and  August,  black  warts,  &c.,  &c.,  are  equally  injurious  in  one  as  the 
other  location.  Native  wild  trees  are  found  growing  in  all  soils, 
and  in  our  rambles  we  have  met  with  trees  equally  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive, equally  attacked  in  fruit  by  curculio,  and  rot  or  decay,  in 
leaf-blight  and  black  knots,  in  all  soils,  from  strong  day,  through  all 
intermediates,  to  sandy  soils.  We  therefore  say,  plant  the  plum  in 
any  good  doil  which  is  well  drained.  The  situation  suited  to  the 
plum  is  that  where  the  soil  is  well  drained,  and  where  the  mos*. 
conyenient. 

Prunino. — The  plum  grown  as  a  standard  tree,  with  head  formed 
four  to  six  feet  high,  requires  little  pruning,  exoept  to  shorten  back 
each  sunmier  or  spring  such  shoots  as  are  becoming  too  vigorous 
and  likely  to  destroy  the  regular  form  of  the  tree,  or  to  cut  out 
weakly-growing  and  unripened  shoots.    A  round-headed  tree,  with 
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brandies  formed  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  we  oonsider  beac  In 
order  to  have  this,  trees  one  year  old  from  the  bud  are  best  to  begin 
with ;  the  stem  cut  off  so  as  to  let  two  buds  start  at  about  two  feet 
from  ground,  then  shortened  back  one  half  the  next  year.  Aiber 
which,  if  the  tree  is  of  the  slow  or  slender-growing  varieties,  it  will 
need  no  farther  pruning  than  the  above-named  standard.  If  it  is  of 
the  strong,  rampant-ffrowing  kind,  it  will  require  both  root-pruning, 
(i.  e.,  passing  round  the  root  of  the  tree  in  a  circle  distant  from  the 
body  two  feet  for  a  tree  of  ten  feet  high,  and  with  a  long,  sharp 
spade,  cut  off  all  the  roots,)  and  at  same  time  shorten  iMusk  the 
year's  growth  one  half  This  is  best  done  in  August  Tliis  mode  is 
especially  calculated  ||r  the  Western  prairies  and  the  warm  South- 
ern States. 

CuLTivATiOH. — Like  all  other  fruit  trees,  the  plum  does  best  when 
the  ground  is  oflen  dug  or  hoed  around.  Many  growers  are  also  of 
impression  that  frequent  stirring  the  soil  prevents  attacks  of  cur- 
cuiio.  Trees  planted  where  swine  have  run  among  them  are  gene- 
rally healthy  and  fruitful ;  but  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  stirring 
of  ground  by  their  rooting,  or  food  supplied  the  plants  in  their  excre- 
ment, is  yet  a  question  undecided. 

Mavurxs. — ^The  plum  requires  abundant  food  in  the  soil,  and  this 
is  generally  best  supplied  by  animal  manure ;  and  where  abundant 
supply  of  animal  manure  has  been  given,  salt  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial :  the  proportion  should  be  controlled  somewhat  by  the 
quantity  of  animal  matter  contained  in  the  soil ;  but  a  dressing  of 
half  an  inch  deep  over  the  whole  ground,  if  applied  in  the  spring, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  medium.  Tlie  benefit  to  the  tree  of  this 
application  will  be  in  its  tendency  to  an  equable  state  of  moisture  in 
the  soil.  Ashesj  in  soils  devoid  of  lime  and  tie  phosphates,  will  be 
found  beneficial :  two  bushels  to  a  tree  twelve  feet  high,  and  in 
bearing  state,  will  be  a  guide;  larger  trees  requiring  more,  and 
smaller  ones  less.  Brewers'  grains  are  also  valuable  as  a  manure, 
when  they  can  be  obtained  at  prices  corresponding  with  the  value  of 
animal  manures. 

DissAsxs. — The  Black  Wartt^  Knots^  or  Black  Oum^  is  a  disease 
affecting  many  plum  trees  at  the  North.  In  the  Southern  States  it 
is  not  yet  much  known.  Its  cause  is  variously  attributed — ^by  some 
to  insects,  {memhrads  bubalis.  See  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects ;) 
by  some  to  inherent  cause  from  its  parent;  by  some  to  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  change  on  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
tree;  and  by  others  to  a  diseased  state  of  sap.  After  noting 
that  it  first  appears  in  a  neighborhood  on  trees  grown  frx>m 
suckers,  or  propagated  on  sucker  or  unhealthy  stocks,  we  are  inclined 
to  a  support  of  the  last-named  cause.     Trees  in  a  judicious,  rather 
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high  state  of  cultivation,  and  gro^m  or  worked  on  good,  healthy 
seedlings,  are  rarely  subject  to  it.  And  a  tree  diseased  by  inocu- 
lation may  be  recovered  by  appliance  of  abundant  food  at  the  roots, 
cutting  away  the  apparent  knots,  and  washing  the  wounds  either 
with  salt  or  copperas-water.  The  latter  is  best.  And  if,  also,  the 
whole  tree  be  watered  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  copperas  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  the  knots  will  disappear. 

Defoliatum  of  both  seedling  stocks  and  bearing  trees,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  we  believe  is  caused  by  want  of  some 
specific  ingredient  in  the  soil.  We  have  cured  it  by  dressing  with 
ashes,  and  by  watering  with  copperas-water  as  above  named.  When 
animal  manures  and  salt  have  been  used,  we  have  never  seen  the 
foliage  drop. 

jRot  or  Decay  of  Fruit  is  often  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  fruit-grower.  We  have  supposed  it  to 
arise  from  atmospheric  influence,  and  to  pervade  the  fruit  in  like 
manner  .as  fever  and  ague  does  the  human  frame,  but  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  theory.  Latterly  we  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  it  has  its  origin  in  too  great  exhaustion  of  the  sup- 
plies of  the  tree,  by  reason  of  excess  of  quantity ;  as  trees  that  have 
come  under  our  notice  on  which  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit 
was  permitted  to  mature  have  apparently  been  free,  while  those 
overloaded,  and  only  moderately,  or  not  additionally,  supplied  widi 
food,  have  decayed. 

Our  friend,  rrofessor  Kirtland,  with  some  friends  of  science, 
have,  however,  lately  pronounced  it  a  species  of  fungus. 

Inbsotb  injurious. — ^The  Egeria.  which  is  noted  under  head  of 
peaches,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  attacks  the  plum.  We  refer  to  that 
head  for  its  remedy.  The  Curculio,  or  Plum  Weevil,  {Rhynchcenus 
Jienupkar^)  is  an  insect  so  destructive  as  in  some  sections  to  have 
caused  orchardists  to  cut  down  their  plum  trees  and  replant  with 
different  fruit.  Again,  there  are  sections  where  the  insect,  although 
known,  appears  not  to  increase,  or  injure  fruit,  materially  to  affect 
the  crop.  It  was  unknown  in  the  Western  States  until  within  a  few 
years  past,  but  now  pervades  all  sections,  even  to  destruction  often- 
times of  the  wild  plum.  It  has  been  thoroughly  described  in  "  Har- 
ris's Treatise  on  Insects ;"  and  so  much  is  written  yearly  relative 
thereto,  that  one  entire  book  of  four  hundred  pages  would  not  con- 
tain it.  Our  accompanying  figure  represents  the  insect  in  its  natural 
size,  i.  e.,  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  grayish  ^^^ 
brown  color,  the  wing-covers  forming  two  little  humps,  ^ff^ 
giving  a  rounded  appearance  to  it,  resembling  a  ripe  hemp- 
seed.  The  head  has  a  long  rostrum,  beak,  or  snout,  projecting, 
with  which  it  punctures  the  fruit,  as  represented  by  die  crescent- 
shaped  mark  on  the  fruit  in  our  engraving.     Early  in  the  month  of 
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June  the  cur^ulio  oommenoes  his  task  of  propagation,  and  his  mark 
will  then  be  found  near  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  at  this  time  not  much 
larger  than  a  pea ;  as  the  fhiit  increases  in  size,  the  marks  newly  made 

will  be  found  gradually  approaching  the  stem,  until  in 
July,  near  the  close  of  his  labors,  they  will  be  found 
very  near  the  stem.  These  last  marks  in  July  are 
not  oflon  found,  as  they  are  produced  only  from  a  few 
insects  which  have  escaped  late  from  the  larva  stato, 
or,  as  some  say,  have,  owing  to  shallow  imbedding  in 
the  earth  and  great  heat,  been  transformed  from  ^gs 
deposited  the  same  season. 
Tlie  eggs,  one  of  which  is  deposited  in  each  cresoent  mark,  soon 
hatches  into  a  small  white  larva,  which  enters  the  body  of  the  fruit 
and  feeds  upon  it,  causing,  usually,  its  premature  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  period  at  which  the  young  fruit  falls,  after  being  punctured, 
varies  with  its  age  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  The  earlier  portions 
drop  in  about  two  weeks ;  but  if  the  stone  is  hard  when  the  egg  is 
laid,  the  fruit  remains  till  near  the  usual  period  of  ripening,  some- 
times presenting  a  fair  and  smooth  exterior,  but  spoiled  by  the  worm 
within. 

The  insect,  soon  afber  the  fall  of  the  fruit,  makes  its  way  into  the 
earth,  where  it  is  supposed  to  remain  till  the  following  spring,  when 
it  is  transformed  into  the  perfect  insect  or  beetle,  to  lay  its  eggs  and 
perpetuate  its  race. 

The  curculio  travels  by  flying,  but  only  during  quite  warm  wea- 
ther, or  at  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  which  time  a  person  lying  fiat 
upon  his  back  under  a  tree,  and  perfectly  still,  can  observe  their 
movements.  If  the  least  motion  or  noise  is  made,  they  remain 
inactive.  The  insects  mostly  confine  themselves  to  certain  trees,  or 
to  the  same  orchard.  But  the  fact  that  newly  bearing  and  isolated 
orchards  are  soon  attacked,  clearly  shows  that  in  occasional  instances 
they  must  travel  considerable  distances.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
known  to  be  wafled  on  the  wind  for  a  half  mile  or  more,  the  wind- 
ward side  of  orchards  being  most  infested,  immediately  afler  strong 
winds  from  a  thickly  planted  plum  neighborhood.  In  the  cool  of 
the  morning  they  are  nearly  torpid,  and  can  scarcely  fly,  and  crawl 
but  slowly ;  hence,  at  this  time  of  the  day  they  are  most  easily  de- 
stroyed. 

TTie  plum  alone  is,  however,  not  the  only  fruit  subject  to  attack 
from  this  insect,  but  the  peaeh,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  cherry,  all 
suffer ;  and,  when  a  scarcity  of  fruit,  then  the  tender  branches  of  the 
oak,  wild  plum,  and  other  trees,  receive  the  egg,  and  dropping  the 
same,  after  a  period,  to  the  ground,  its  regular  transformations  are 
continued,  and  the  succeeding  season  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
insect  leads  it  to  the  fruit  again. 
The  preventives  to  injury  from  the  natural  instinct  -and  oomrse  ol 
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the  curculio  are  reoorded  in  number  more  than  we  care  to  recount 
Suffice  it  that»  as  yet,  no  certain  agent  or  preventiye  has  been  found ; 
trees,  to  our  knowledge,  this  year  producing  abundant  crops,  when 
no  specific  disinfecting  agent  has  been  applied,  while  trees  forty  rods 
distant  have  all  their  fruit  destroyed.  Salt,  sulphur,  lime-water,  eta, 
etc.,  as  variously  recommended,  is  not  a  certain  specific ;  and  he  who 
uses  is  just  as  liable  to  lose  his  crop  of  fruit  as  he  who  uses  not. 
Hanging  iron  hoops  in  the  trees,  etc,  etc.,  is  a  little  like  the  old 
Salem  practice  of  nailing  horse-shoes  over  the  door ;  and  the  one  as 
valuable  as  the  other.  The  natural  instinct  of  the  insect  teaching 
it  to  seek  such  place  of  deposit  for  its  egg  as  will  insure  successful 
production,  avoids  all  trees  where  the  soil  is  daily  stirred  under- 
neath, or  where  causes  are  that  the  fruit  shall  drop  ere  required  by 
the  larvae  of  the  insect ;  hence  the  value  of  plantations  made  where 
swine  are  to  run,  or  the  planting  of  single  trees  where  daily  passing 
subjects  them  to  chance  loss  of  fruit.  So  also  that  of  paving,  and  of 
trees  standing  on  sites  where  water  becomes  the  recipient  of  falling 
fruit.  Heavy  soils  are  just  as  much  subject  to  destruction  of  plum 
from  curculio  as  light  soils.  Soils  term^  wet  are  less  subject ;  but 
here  the  tree  does  not  flourish  as  well.  In  large  orchards,  where  there 
is  much  fruit  to  save,  a  man  constantly  employed  with  a  pole  of  about 
ten  feet  long,  having  a  small  cup  or  basin  fastened  at  one  end,  pass- 
ing from  tree  to  tree  and  scattering  dirt  freely,  will  well  repay  the 
cost,  in  the  amount  of  fruit  saved ;  while,  for  small  gardens,  the 
plan  first  introduced,  more  than  twenty  years  since,  by  one  of  the 
most  estimable  horticulturists  of  the  States,  David  Thomas,  of  New- 
York,  is  the  best.  It  is,  in  first  preparing  a  short  pole,  having  at  one 
end  a  cushion  made  of  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  or  India-rubber ; 
place  this  cushion  against  the  body  of  the  tree  early  in  the  morning, 
(having  first  spread  a  sheet  or  large  cloth  on  the  ground,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  branches ;)  then  strike  the  end  with  a  heavy  mallet : 
the  jar  causes  the  insect  to  drop  on  the  cloth,  when  it  may  easily  be 
gathered  and  destroyed. 

Ubxs. — ^The  best  varieties  are  by  many  esteemed  delicious  for  the 
dessert.  Others,  and  even  the  unripe  fruit,  are  used  in  pies,  tarts, 
conserves  and  sweetmeats.  Our  own  taste  compels  us  to  place  the 
plum  in  the  lowest  scale  of  cultivated  fruits,  and  mainly  from  the 
&ct  tiiat,  unless  perfectly  ripe  and  fresh  from  the  tree,  if  eaten  in  a 
raw  state,  they  tend  to  flatulence  and  disease.  Dri^  or  cooked, 
they  are  regarded  valuable,  and  are  an  article  of  considerable  com- 
merce as  imported  to  this  country  under  name  of  French  prunes  or 
dried  plums.  By  a  selection  of  the  richest  varieties,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  prunes  superior  to  those  of  foreign  preparation  might  be 
easily  obtained.  The  following  description  of  an  oven  purposely 
btdlt  for  prunes,  and  doubtless,  with  some  modifications,  well  adapted 
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*'  Hie  wooden  frame,  A  A,  is  that  on  which  the  two  doors  are  hung. 
The  door,  ^,  which  covers  the  arch,  (and  which  is  represented  in  the 
cut  as  open  and  fastened  up,)  shuts  up  the  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  oven.  In  the  middle  of  this  upper  door  or  flap  is  a  round 
▼ent-hole,  for  the  escape  of  the  moist  vapor.  X;  is  an  iron  damper 
or  slide,  to  be  placed  in  the  flue  at  /  /,  in  order  to  regulate  the  heat 

^*A  thousand  fully  ripe  quetsches  (prune  plums)  make  about 
ten  pounds  of  dried  prunes. 

"rlums  of  different  kinds  may  be  dried,  either  whole  or  deprived  of 
their  skins  and  stones.     In  the  latter  case,  they  are  styled  prunellet.^ 

Characters  and  Classfication. — ^The  characters  of  the  plums 
are  represented  by  the  texture  of  the  flesh  as  combined  with  its 
juiciness  and  flavor ;  and  what  are  termed  gages  (a  word  really  of 
no  meaning  as  applied  to  the  fruit)  represent  fruits  of  roim(]ybrm, 
very  delicate,  and  of  a  rich,  sugary,  jnicy,  high  flavor.  The  prunes 
are  known  as  those  fruits  that  are  dry  in  the  texture  of  their  flesh. 
Hie  character  of  size  is  one  of  which  Washington  may  be  taken  as 
large.  Green  Gage  as  medium^  and  Mirabelle  as  small;  while  the  wood 
being  smooth  or  dotony^  needs  no  explanation,  and  the  depressed  line 
on  one  side,  called  a  nt/tire,  is  the  same  as  in  cherries  or  peaches, 
and  often  serves  as  a  guide  in  detecting  varieties.  Hie  classiflcation 
by  most  writers  of  divisions  of  green,  white,  or  yellow,  and  of  blue, 
or  red,  or  purple,  we  adopt  only  in  our  text  descriptive  of  each 
distinct  variety  ;  preferring  as  a  practical  matter,  here  as  elsewhere 
in  our  work,  to  follow  that  of,  in  short,  best,  very  good,  and  good. 

Vardbtus. — These  are  far  too  numerous  for  any  practical  use ; 
and  while  we  may  have  possibly  reduced  too  much,  we  yet  feel  that 
the  uses  and  wants  of  community  will  be  best  supplied  in  this  fruit 
by  a  few  really  valuable,  and  for  the  particular  purposes  pomted  out 
in  our  text  descriptive. 


CLASS  \.— Worthy  Oenend  CtdtimtUm. 
Blsbokbb^0  Qaok. 

OennanOage. 

Raised  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  about  forty  years  since,  by  Mrs.  Bleecker. 
The  tree  is  of  healthy,  hardy  habit,  and  a  regular,  sure  bearer. 
JSranches^  downy ;  leaveSy  dark  green ;  /rutty  medium  size,  roundish 
oval,  very  regular ;  suture^  slight ;  skiny  yellow,  with  numerous  im- 
bedded white  specks,  and  a  thin  white  bloom ;  Jtesh^  yellow,  rich, 

18 
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•weet  and  luaoiouB  fl»Tor,  separating  freely  from  die  stone,  wfaicb  is 
pointed ;  $ta2k^  an  inch  or  more  long,  downy,  inserted  in  a  slight 
cavity.  Seammy  last  of  August  liere ;  in  Georgia,  first  of  July.  Dis- 
tinguished from  Prince's  Yellow  Gage  by  its  larger  stalk  and  later 
maturity. 

Coa'a  GoLDKK  Drop. 

BarrSMdliBff,  I        New  OoMcb  Drop, 

OoeNi  ImperUU,         |        Fur's  GoUen  Drafs 
Golden  Gege. 

This  is  an  English  variety.  Tree  only  moderately  productiye; 
and  although  we  should  always  plant,  yet  it  does  not  always  mature 
perfectly  north  of  40®  latitude.  Branches,  smooth ;  Jrutt,  large, 
oval ;  suture,  well  marked,  one  side  enlarged ;  skin^  light  yellow, 
much  dotted  or  mottled  with  red  on  side  exposed  to  sun ;  fosh,  ad- 
hering to  the  stone,  yellowish,  firm,  rather  coarse-grained,  but  rich  and 
swe^ll  stalk,  three-fourths  to  on  inch  long,  rather  stiff.  Seofon, 
last  of  September.  The  Yellow  Egg  is  often  grown  under  this 
name  at  the  West. 

Deknistom^s  Superb. 

A  variety  originated  in  the  famous  garden  of  Mr.  Denniston, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Its  great  productiveness,  together  with  its  period  oi 
ripening,  more  than  its  quality,  makes  it  desirable.  Branches,  downy ; 
fruit,  medium,  cr  rather  above,  roundish,  slightly  flattened  ;  suture, 
distinct ;  skin^  pale  yellowish,  overspread  with  a  thin  bloom,  and 
mottled  or  clouded  with  purple  ;  JUsh,  thick,  not  juicy,  but  with  rich 
vinous  flavor;  stone,  small,  roundish,  from  which  the  fle^  parts 
freely ;  stalk,  three-fourths  inch  long,  set  in  a  cavity  of  moderate 
depth.     Season^  15th  to  20th  August 

Early  Orleans. 


Wilmot's  Earlv  Orleans, 
New  Early  Orieane, 
New  Orleaaa, 


Grimwood's  Early  Orleans, 
HaroiNoo  Comv, 
MoDfliear  Halif . 


An  English  variety,  which  on  account  of  its  quality  and  esrij 
maturity  must  always  make  it  popular  as  an  orchard  fruit.  BranehUt 
downy ;  Jruit,  medium,  round  oval ;  suture,  shallow ;  skin,  dark  red- 
dish purple  ;  /lesh,  yellowish  green,  of  rich,  brisk  flavor,  and  separat- 
ing freely  from  the  stone ;  stem,  usually  about  half  inch  long,  but 
varying.     Season,  first  August. 

Green  Gage. 


Ida  Green  Gage, 

Waterloo, 

King  of  noma, 

Wilmot't  late  Green  Gage, 

SehnybirGafe, 

R«D«M!laer  uage, 

bteworth  Green  Gage, 

Groese 


Wilmot's  Green  Gage, 
— ^— —  New  Green  Gage, 
BnignonGage, 
Bru^-n  Gage, 
Bradford  Gage, 
Reine  Clande, 
Groese  Reine  Ciaada, 
Reine. 


"  During  the  last  century,  an  English  &mily  Yj  the  name  of  6'c^ 
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obtained  a  number  of  fruit  trees  from  the  monks  of  Charteuse,  near 
Paris.  Among  them  was  a  tree  of  this  plum,  whicfa^  having  lost  its 
name,  was  called  by  the  gardener  the  Green  Grage."  There  are  very- 
few  trees  in  bearing  of  the  true  variety  at  the  West,  the  Imperial 
Gage  having  been  often  sold  as  Green  Gage.  The  true  variety  is 
readily  known. by  its  shortjointed,  slow^growing,  spreading,  and 
dwarfish  habit.  It  also  requires  a  rich,  warm  soil  to  insure  fruit  in 
perfection  in  locations  north  of  42  deg.  Branches,  smooth ;  btids, 
with  lai^e  shoulders ;  fruit,  medium,  round ;  suture,  slight ;  skiriy 
yellowish  green,  marbled  and  dotted  on  the  sunny  side  with  red ; 
Jlesh  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  pale  green,  exceedingly  melt- 
ing, rich,  sprightly,  high  flavor;  siaUe,  slender,  slightly  inserted. 
Season^  midddle  to  last  August. 

Imperial  Gaob. 

Prmce'ii  Imperial  Gage,        I        Wbite  6*fe, 
Hushing  Gage,  J        Jen  kiiuoiri  imperial, 

Saperior  Green  Gage. 

This  is  an  American  variety,  originating  at  the  old  nursery  of  Wm. 
Prince,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  In  heavy,  strong  soils  it  is  sometimes 
deficient  in  flavor,  probably  from  a  deficiency  of  some  particular 
element  in  the  soil,  as  it  produces  abundantly,  grows  vigorously,  and 
trees  apparently  healthy.  In  light,  loamy,  or  even  dry,  poor  soils, 
it  is  a  hardy,  productive  variety,  and  the  flavor  often  almost  equal- 
ling a  true  Green  Gage.  As  a  market  variety,  it  is  far  superior  to 
Green  Grage,  and  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  plum.  Branches^ 
slightly  downy,  dark-colored,  upright,  vigorous ;  fruit,  above  medi- 
um, oval;  «u^tir«,  distinct;  sJem,B,t  first  pale  green,  with  a  white 
bloom,  becoming  yellowish  green,  marbled  with  dark  green  stripes  f 
fUsh,  greenish,  juicy,  rich,  sprightly  flavor ;  sUme,  oval,  with  flesh 
occasionally  adhering.  In  good  seasons  and  soils  it  separates  freely 
from  the  stone ;  stalk,  long,  hairy,  stout,  inserted  in  an  even  cavity. 
Seammf  first  September ;  at  the  South,  July  first. 

Jbffcrson. 

An  American  variety,  originated  by  Judge  Buel,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  probably  from  a  seed  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  in  growtii, 
-wood,  etc.,  it  closely  resembles.  It  has  been  pretty  extensively 
tested,  both  in  this  countrv  and  in  Europe,  and  fuily  sustains  the 
high  character  given  it  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing.  The  Bingham  or 
Clingstone  plum  has  occasionally  been  disseminated  for  this  variety. 
In  rich,  high  flavor,  it  does  not  equal  the  Green  Gage,  but  its  large 
size,  great  beauty,  productiveness,  freedom  from  decay,  and  habit  of 
hanging  long  on  the  tree  afler  ripe,  render  it  valuable  tor  all  colleo 
tions.     Branches^  nearly  smooth ;  fruit,  lai^e,  oval.  s)ightii>   zmt 
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rowed  one  nde  toward  the  sUlk ;  tkin,  at  first  greedsh  yellow, 
becoming  golden  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  and  with  a  rich  reddened 
cheek  in  the  sun,  bloom  thin,  white ;  netertf,  slight ;  /stA,  separating 
nearly  free  from  the  long  pointed  stone ;  yellow,  almost  orange  yel- 
low; juicy,  with  rich  flavor;  stalky  an  inch  long,  inserted  without 
depression.     iSecMOM,  last  of  August ;  at  the  South,  last  of  July. 

Lombard. 

BiMckw'sacajleC        |        BMhnui's  Sevtat. 

An  American  variety,  wluch,  as  a  tree,  is  thrifty,  healthy,  hardy, 
and  productive ;  while  the  fruit  appears  less  attractive  than  most 
others  to  the  curculio.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable.  Branches, 
smooth,  bright  purple,  very  thrifly,  leaves  much  crumpled ;  fruity 
medium,  roundish  oval,  slightly  flattened  at  ends;  tuture,  slight; 
skin,  violet  red,  dusted  thinly  with  bloom ;  Jle$h,  yellow,  juicy,  not 
rich,  but  pleasant  flavor ;  iialk^  slender,  three-fourths  inch  long,  set 
in  a  broad,  open  cavity ;  adheres  to  the  stone.  Season,  middle  to 
last  of  August 

Lawbshox's  Favobitb. 

Lawrence  Gage. 

An  American  plum,  raised  from  seed  of  the  Green  Gage  by  Mr.  L 
U.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  forms  a  tree  of  upright,  thrifly 
growth,  and  bears  young  and  abundantly  of  fruit  mudi  resembling 
outwardly  the  Green  Gage,  except  being  larger.  Branches,  downy, 
short-jointed;  fruit,  large,  roundish;  skin^  dull  yellowish  gre^ 
clouded  with  streaks  of  a  darker  shade  beneath,  and  in  sun,  around 
the  stem  a  mottling  or  dotting  of  brownish  red,  bloom  light  blu- 
ish green ;  Jlesh,  greenish,  juicy,  rich,  excellent,  only  surpassed  by 
Green  Gage.  When  fully  ripe,  separates  freely  from  the  stone; 
stalk,  half  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Seawn, 
middle  August 

MoLauohlin. 

An  American  variety,  raised  by  James  McLaughlin,  Bangor, 
Maine.  The  tree  is  very  thrifty,  making  stout  vigorous  shoots  of 
four  to  six  feet  in  a  season;  but  forming  a  lonnd,  regular  head. 
Originating  so  far  north,  it  will  unquestionably  prove  a  most  valua- 
ble variety  for  northern  culture.  The  fruit,  in  character  of  quality, 
resembles  the  variety  just  previously  described.  Branches,  smooth ; 
leaves,  broad,  glossy ;  /ruit,  above  medium,  roundish,  flattened  at 
ends ;  suture,  obscure  ;  skin,  thin,  tender,  russet  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  a  red  tinge,  which  deepens  to  a  pui*plish  hue  around  the  stalk; 
JUsh,  adhering  to  the  stone,  dull  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  excellent;  st<me, 
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roundish;  stalk,  three  fourths  inch  long,  inserted  without  depreseaon. 
Seoionj  middle  to  last  of  August. 

Madibok. 

An  aocidenial  seedling  in  the  Denniston  Garden,  Albany,  N.  Y, ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  a  hybrid  from  Bleecker's 
Gage  and  Blue  Gage.  Its  flavor,  late  period  of  maturity,  and  hardi- 
hood,  commend  it  to  a  first  place.  Branches,  slender,  smooth; 
leaves,  light  green,  slightly  downy ;  Jruii,  medium,  roundish  oval ; 
suture,  slight ;  skin,  light  orange,  with  a  cast  of  greenish  yellow,  in 
sun  mottled  and  spotted  with  lake  carmine,  bloom  thin,  delicate ; 
Jlesh,  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet,  agreeable  flavor,  separates 
freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  small,  oval,  pointed ;  stalk,  three- 
fourths  indi  lonff,  inserted  in  a  regular,  not  deep  basin.  Season^ 
first  to  fifteenth  October. 

Ottoman. 

Imperiid  Ouonan 

A  foreign  variety,  but  ftom  whence  is  uncertain.  We  have  fruited 
it  several  years,  and  as  an  early  variety  have  not  met  its  superior. 
The  trees  are  hardy,  regular,  not  rampant  growers,  and  regular, 
abundant  bearers.  JBranches,  slightly  downy ;  fruit,  medium,  round- 
iah  oval,  regularly  formed;  skin,  greenish  yellow,  marbled  with 
darker  shades  in  stripes  underneath ;  if  permitted  to  hang  it  becomes 
mostly  pale  yellow,  bloom  thin ;  suture,  only  half  way  down  on 
one  side ;  Jlesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  delicious,  and  when 
fiilly  ripe  parts  freely  firom  the  stone ;  stem,  downy,  three-fourths 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth.     Season,  last  July. 

PUBFLS   FaVORITB. 

This  variety  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  states  to  have  been  planted 
and  grown  by  his  father.  Although  of  dwarfish,  slender  habit,  the 
trees  aie  very  hardy,  and  bear  when  young.  For  lai^e  market  or- 
chards it  is  not  as  valuable  as  some  other  varieties,  but  in  private 
gardens  it  should  always  have  a  place.  Branches,  smooth,  short- 
jointed  ;  Jruit,  medium,  or  rather  above,  roundish  obovate ;  skin, 
brownish  purple,  dotted  with  golden  specks,  bloom  light  blue ;  flesh, 
pale  greenish,  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent,  and  separating  freely  from 
the  stone,  whidi  is  small ;  stalk,  three-fourths  inch  long,  depression 
slight.     Season,  last  of  August. 

PURFLX  QaOB. 

Heine  Claude  Violette,        |        Violet  Queen  Claude,      « 
Die  Vlolene  Koning  Claodte. 

A  foreign  variety,  moderate  bearer,  bu*.  high  flavor.     Branches^ 
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smooth,  short-jointed ;  yrtuc,  medium,  romidiflh,  %  litde  flattened ; 
future^  shallow ;  skin^  violet,  dotted  with  pale  yellow,  bloom  light 
blue ;  JUth^  greenish  yellow,  firm,  sugary,  hiffh  flavor ;  sUme^  oval, 
compressed,  from  which  the  flesh  separates  freely ;  iialk,  an  inch 
long,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Seascm^  about  10th  September^  but 
will  hang  a  fortnight^  shrivelling  slightly. 

P&Drai*B  Ykllow  Gaob. 

AmrricM  T«Uow  Gue»        |        Wkila  flago, 

BanrestGsfe. 

A  variety  produced  in  1783  by  the  elder  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y.  The  trees  are  abundant  bearers,  and  the  fhiit  carries 
well  to  market  and  always  sells  readily,  wherefore  one  reason  for 
placing  it  in  this  dass.  As  a  table  fruit  it  is  often  too  dry,  and  does 
not  deserve  to  be  planted  in  small  gardens  where  market  sales  are 
QOt  contemplated.  Branches,  smooth,  short-jointed  ;  leaves,  glossy ; 
fiuit,  slightly  above  medium  size,  oval,  broadest  near  the  stalk ; 
suture,  a  mere  line ;  skin,  golden  yellow,  little  clouded,  bloom  white, 
abundant ;  Jlesk,  yellow,  sugary,  rich,  sometimes  rather  dry,  parts 
freely  (torn,  the  stone ;  skdk,  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  round  cavity. 
Season,  early  in  August ;  at  the  South,  middle  of  June.  It  is  stated, 
also,  at  the  South  to  ripen  gradually,  to  be  juicy,  and  of  the  best. 

RxD  Gaqs. 

An  American  phim,  raised  from  seed  of  the  Green  Ghige,  by  ^be 
elder  Wm.  Prince,  in  1790.  The  tree  is  of  hardy,  yet  vigorous 
habit,  wood  dark  reddish  color,  and  produdng  abundantly  a  firuit 
rather  small,  yet  of  the  best  flavor.  Branches,  tfmooth ;  leaves,  crim- 
pled ;  fruit,  hardly  medium  size,  oval,  rounded  ;  skin,  brownish  red, 
bloom  slight ;  Jlesh,  parting  freely  firom  the  stone,  greenish  amber, 
juicy,  sweet,  delicious;  sUUk,  slender;  cavity,  narrow.  Season, 
middle  August 

Saint  Martinis. 

81.  Martin's  QBettche. 

A  Grerman  fruit :  the  word  quetsche,  or  prune,  not  applying  to  this 
fruit,  we  prefer  to  drop  it.  It  is  a  juicy,  not  a  dry  prune  plum.  The 
trees  are  good  bearers,  and  the  time  of  ripening  makes  it  profitable 
for  market  or  preserving.  Branches,  smooth ;  fnUt,  medium,  or 
rather  above,  ovate,  broadest  at  base ;  skin,  bright  yellow,  dotted  a 
little  with  brownish  red  in  the  sun,  bloom  white ;  flesh,  yellowish, 
juicy,  rich,  excellent.    Season,  1st  October,  but  will  hang  two  weeks. 

Schenectady. 

Schenectady  Catherine 

An  American  plum,  originated  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  first  in 
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troduoed  to  notice  and  described  by  Dr.  Herman  Wendell.  Tree, 
thrifty,  hardy,  and  prolific.  BranckeSy  smooth,  rather  slender ;  fruity 
above  medium,  roundish  oval,  broadest  and  slightly  depressed  at 
stem  end ;  suture,  shallow ;  skin,  rich,  deep  purple,  slightly  netted 
on  the  sunny  side ;  Jlesfi.  greenish  yellow,  fine-grained,  melting, 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  delicious  flavor ;  stone,  small,  thick,  ovate,  parts 
readily  from  the  flesh ;  slalk,  three-fourths  inch  long,  rather  slender, 
inseited  in  a  deep,liarrow  cavity.     Season,  last  August. 

WiUIHIHOTON. 


Bolmar. 

Bolraar's  Washin^ii) 

New  Washington, 


IVanklin, 

Parker's  Mammoth, 
Irving'*  Bolmar. 


The  original  tree  of  this  variety  grew  on  what,  in  1818,  was  known 
as  Delancey's  Farm,  and  now  constitutes*  a  portion  of  New-York  city, 
known  as  Uie  Bowery.  It  was  introduced  to  notice,  grown  and  dis* 
tributed  by  Michael  Floy,  Esq.,  American  Editor  of  Lindley's  Guide 
to  the  Ordfiard.  Without  possessing  high  flavor,  the  uniform  hardi- 
hood of  the  tree,  with  its  productive  habit,  large  size  of  fruit,  and 
often  freedom  from  attack  of  curculio,  renders  it  a  most  popular 
variety,  and  for  market  deservedly  so  at  the  North.  In  Georgia, 
and  other  sections  South,  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  flavorless  and  dry, 
so  that  while  we  cannot  avoid  placing  it  in  the  first  list,  it  is  requi- 
site to  give  this  qualification.  Branches,  downy ;  /ruit,  lai^e,  round 
ish  oval ;  suture,  obscure,  except  near  the  stalk ;  skin,  dull  yellow, 
with  faint  marblings  of  green,  and  on  the  sunny  side  some  little  red, 
oft«n  dotted ;  Jlesh,  yellow,  firm,  sweet,  and  separating  freely  from 
a  pointed  stone;  stalk,  nearly  three-fourths  inch  long,  downy, 
planted  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin.     Season,  last  of  August 


Class  II. — ^ew  and  untested;  suited  to  certain  localities,  or  grounds 

of  extensive  Amateur  Pomologists. 

AvTuws  Gaqs. 

Roe's  Aatnma  Oage. 

American.  Productive,  branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  broad- 
est at  base,  pale  yellow,  whitish  bloom,  flesh  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  sweet, 
separates  freely  from  a  stone  long,  compressed,  and  pointed  at  both  ends ; 
stalk  three-fourths  inch  long.    September  15. 

Albany  Bbauty. 

Deniston's  Albany  Beanty. 

American.     Branches  slightly  downy.    Fruit  below  medi  mi,  roundish 
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OTftl ;  skin  whitiph  green,  with  porpU  dota>  bloom  thin ;  flesh  yeDow, 
rich,  tweet,  not  juicy,  separates  freely  from  a  amaU  pointed  stone ;  stalk 
slender,  one  inch  long.    Last  Augusts 

Blue  Iicpxratriob. 

Impi^rmtrice,  I        lapeimlriM  Yiolelta, 

V«rttabl«  Imp^imtriee,         |        Tiolette. 

Foreign.  A  fine  Tsriety,  almost  worthy  the  first  dasa  The  fnw  Blue 
Imp^ratrice  must  not  be  confounded  with  Semiana  or  Blue  Imp^atrice 
of  some  eaKem  growers.  (See  Semiana.)  Branches  smooth,  long,  slender. 
Fruit  medium,  obovate,  taperinff  to  the  stalk,  deep  purple,  bloom  blue, 
thick ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  rich,  sugary,  hangs  long  on  the  tree,  adheres 
to  the  stone.    Last  September. 

BniOBAM. 

American.  ProdnotiTe,  braaches  downy.  Fruit  abore  medium,  oyil, 
deep  rich  yellow,  dotted  with  red  in  the  sun ;  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  rich, 
delicious,  adheres  to  the  stone;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long,  alighdy  sunk. 
Last  August 

Bluv  Plum. 

Branches  smooth ;  leaves  rather  small ;  tree  productiT&  Fmit  me- 
dium, roundish,  scarcely  oval ;  sntnre  obscure,  dark  blue,  light  bine  bkx»n ; 
flesh  yellowish  green,  juicr,  sweet,  adheres  to  the  stone ;  stalk  three- 
eighths  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Season  middle  July,  in 
Georeia:  middle  August,  here.  Propagated  by  suckers.  Description  by 
W.  N.  White,  Athens^  Ga, 

Busl'b  Fatoritx. 

American.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  ovate ;  suture  half  round, 
pale  ^een,  little  red  next  the  stalk ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  firm,  juicy, 
adhenng  to  a  long  pointed  stone ;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long.  Lsst 
August 


Chsrrt. 


Early  Scarlul, 
Myrobolan, 
Virffiniui  Charrr, 
Dor  Virginia, 


D'AiD^iqae  Rooyo, 
Prmiw  MyToboIaiia, 


QoMdi  L>k.efTyi 


Miser  Plum, 


A  variety  of  which  many  snb-varieties  have  been  and  are  constantly 
being  produced  from  seed.  Its  chief  merit  is  in  the  tree  being  ornamental, 
and  the  fruit  maturing  early.  Bein^  very  pretty  for  the  dessert^  commands 
ready  side.  It  requires  root-prunmg  every  two  years,  in  order  to  make 
it  productive.  Branches  smooth.  Pruit  small,  round,  ^rellow  and  red, 
^laded  and  mottled ;  flesh  greenish,  juicy,  pleasant,  adhering  closely  to  an 
oval  stone ;  stalk  short)  cavity  narrow.  Middle  of  July.  The  Chickasaw 
Plum  {Prttnuf  chicati)  is  very  similar  to  this. 
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Cloth  of  Gold. 

Crap  d'Or,  I        Mirabelle  Orowe, 

Jfirabelle  Doable,         |        Yellow  Perdrigoii. 

Foreign.  Productiye,  branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  below  medium, 
roucd;  suture  indistinct;  skin  bri^t  yellow,  crimson  specks  in  sui;l; 
fleeh  yellow,  sugary,  rich,  adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.     Early  August. 

COLUHBIA. 
Ob.'iuiibiaa  Gage. 

American.  Valuable  market  sort,  productive,  succeeds  well  South ; 
branches  downy.  Fruit  large,  globular,  one  side  enlarged ;  skin  brown- 
ish purple,  with  fawn-colored  specks,  blue  bloom ;  flesh  orange,  rather 
coarse,  dry  but  sugary,  separates  freely  from  stone,  which  is  small,  com« 
pressed ;  stalk  an  inch  long ;  cavity  small,  narrow.    Last  August 

COOPSR. 

Cooper's  Bed,         |        Cooper's  Large  Bed, 
Cooper's  Large  American. 

American.  Described  by  Ck>xe,  in  1817,  as  grown  from  a  stone  of 
Orleana  Some  writers  state  it  to  be  identical  with  *'  Smith's  Orleans  ;'* 
but  we  do  not  so  consider  it.  Fruit  large,  deep  purple,  with  a  bloom ; 
suture  shallow  and  broad;  stem  three-quarters  men  long;  flesh  coarse, 
yellow,  "good.'*    Last  August 

Cruosb's  Scarlet. 


% 


Qmger's,  |        Cruger's  Seedling, 

Croger's  Scarlet  Gage. 

American.  Productive,  and  comparatively  free  from  attacks  of  cur- 
culio.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  httle  above  medium,  roundish  oval ; 
skin  lilac  red,  with  thin  bluish  bloom  and  yellow  dots,  in  dark  shade  one 
side,  pale  fawn  color ;  flesh  orange,  rather  dry,  rich,  separates  free  from 
Btone ;  stalk  half  inch  long ;  basin  shaliow.    Last  August 

De  Montfort. 

Foreign.    Branches  downy.    Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  light  pur- 

1>le,  spotted  with  brownish  yellow,  and  with  blue  bloom :  flesh  light  yel- 
ow,  rich ;  when  fully  ripe,  parts  freely  from  stone ;  stalk  half  inch  long. 
Middle  August 

Deniston's  Red. 

American.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  oval;  suture 
half  round;  skin  light  red,  with  &wn- colored  dots, bloom  thin ;  flesh  am- 
ber color,  separates  freely  from  a  small,  oval,  compressed  stone ;  stalk  long, 
alender.    Last  August 

DowvTON  Impbratricb. 

Foreign.    Branches  smooth,  valued  for  preserving.     Fruit  medium, 
18» 
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OTiI,  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  pale  jellow ;  flesh  yelloir,  melting ;  nnlMi 
folly  ripe,  acid,  then  sweety  adheres  to  the  stone ;  stalk  three-fourths  inch 
long.    Last  of  September.    Sometimes  grown  as  YeUow  Egg. 

Domini  Dull. 

Gemaa  Pratte,        I        DutehPtiiae, 
Dutch  Qoetsen. 

American.  From  seed  of  the  Dutch  Prune ;  productive  and  Taloable 
for  drying ;  branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium  size,  long  oval ;  skin  dark 
purple,  nearly  black,  with  blue  bloom ;  flesh  yellow,  juicy  at  first^  if 
allowed  to  faian^  on  the  tree  becomes  dry,  rich  and  sweet,  adheres  to 
stone ;  stalk  an  mch  long.    September. 

DUAVI^S  PUBPLX. 

DQMMlPttfpl«Fr«Boh,        I        Aiflkh  Pood's  Seadlnf. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  large,  oblong  oval,  one  side  enlarsed, 
reddish  purple  in  sun,  pale  red  in  shade,  dotted  with  yellow  specks,  Blae 
bloom ;  flesh  amber  color,  juicy,  slightly  acid,  adhermg  to  the  stone ; 

stalk  three-foorths  inch  long,  slender,  narrow  oaVity.    Barly  Angust. 

• 

Eaaly  Rotal. 

Foreign.  Slow  grower,  and  tender  tree  far  North ;  branches  downj. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish,  light  purple,  dotted  little  with  dull  yellow ;  fieah 
amber  color,  rich,  parts  from  stone;  stalk  half  inch  long,  stout;  stone 
small    Last  July. 

Emerald  Drop. 

American.  Prodnctive ;  branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  long  oval, 
one  side  enlarged,  yellowish  green ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  adheres 
to  the  stone ;  stalk  three-fourtJds  inch  long.    Last  August 

Early  Purple. 

Sea. 

Foreign.-  Fruit  small,  roundish,  brownish  purple,  with  a  scanty  light- 
colored  bloom ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  highly  perfumed,  sweet,  Juicy,  parts 
freely  from  stone,  l^ly  June  at  South,  July  here.  (W.  JN.  miite,  in 
Horticulturist) 

Elfrey. 

Dfrey's  Pnine. 

American.  Very  productive,  always  valuable  for  drying,  often  very 
fine  for  the  dessert,  succeeds  admirably  at  the  South  ;  bran^es  smooth. 
Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  blue ;  flesh  greenish,  sweet^  parts 
freely  from  stone.     Middle  August ;  South,  first  July. 
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Early  Favoritk. 

Rivers'  Early  Ko.  1. 

ForeigxL  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  oval,  purple ; 
flesh  melting,  rich,  sweet.    Early  August 

Earlt  Proli^c. 

Riven'  Early  No.  2. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  little  above  medium,  roundish  oval, 
purple ;  flesh  yellowish,  rich,  sweet,  excellent  flavor.    Early  August 

Frost  Gagb. 

American.  Does  not  answer  well  in  soils  of  only  moderate  richness, 
requires  rich,  moist,  clayey  soil.  On  the  borders  of  tlie  Hudson  river, 
where  it  originated,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  late-ripening  market 
varieties.  Branches  smooth,  slender,  upright  habit  Fruit  below  medium, 
roundish  oval ;  suture  half  round,  deep  purple,  bloom  thin ;  flesh  greenish 
yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  adhering  to  stone ;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long. 
First  October. 

Galbraith. 

An  early  plum,  said  to  have  originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Galbraith,  near 
Boalsburg,  IPa. ;  and  is  r^resent^  as  being  a  straggling  srower,  but  the 
best  early  plum  cultivated  in  that  vicinity.  An  inch  and  a  half  long  bv 
one  and  five-sixteenths  broad,  oval,  purple ;  stem  five>eighths  of  an  incn 
by  one-fourteenth ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  adherent  to  the  stone,  flavor  lus- 
cious, quality  **  very  good'*  if  not  **  best"    (W.  D.  B.)  ^ 

HuLora's  Sufsrb. 

This  variety  we  have  little  doubt  will  eventually  command  a  place  in 
the  first  class  :  at  present  it  has  been  little  grown;  Duane*s  Purple  being 
almost  invariably  the  variety  distributed  under  this  name.  Leaves  broad, 
large ;  branches  stout,  downy,  with  a  swollen  knob  behind  each  bud. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  shallow  suture ;  skin  dull  greenish  yellow, 
covered  with  pale  bloom ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  little  coarse  ^ain,  rich, 
brisk,  sprightly  flavor,  adheres  partially  to  the  stone ;  stalk  an  mch  long, 
swollen  at  its  junction  with  the  tree,  and  set  in  a  round,  small  cavity. 
Middle  August 

HowyguL^B  Earlt. 

American.  Branches  slender,  gray,  downy.  Fruit  below  medium, 
oval  angular;  suture  indistinct,  light  brown,  greenish  yellow  in  the 
shade,  thin  blue  bloom  ;  flesh  amber  color,  juicy,  sweet,  separates  fireely 
from  a  small  oval  stone;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long,  slender.  Last 
July. 

How'fi  Amber. 
American.    Branches  slightly  downy.    Fruit  medium,  roundish  ;  skiu 
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•mber  color,  dotted  and  mottled  with  rose ;  flesh  yeUow,  a  littl«i  cotno, 
adhering  to  the  stone,  rich,  fine  flavor.    Season  last  August    (Hot.  Mag.) 

Howard's  FAVoRrra, 

American.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ohovate,  slight  neck ;  stem  one  indi; 
color  orange  yellow,  s&cled  with  red,  and  reddish  spots ;  flesh  yeUow, 
juicy,  suh-acid,  "good."    September.    New. 

HUD60M  GaOK. 

American.  Somewhat  like  Imperial  Oage,  bat  earlier.  Branches 
downy.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  enlarged  one  side ;  suture  obscure ;  sldn 
yellow,  clouded  as  if  underneath  with  stripes  of  green;  bloom  white; 
flesh  greenish,  juicy,  sprightly,  and  mostly  parts  from  the  stone,  which  is 
small;  stalk  hslf  inch  long.    Early  August 

Im FIRIAL  OF  MnJLV. 
Impwtele^eMilu. 

Foreipi.  Fruit  large,  oval,  deep  purple,  juicy,  sugary.  October.  (T 
Rivers,  m  Hort) 

Isabella. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  above  medium,  oval,  daD  red,  mot- 
tled ;  flesh  yellow,  rich,  juicy,  parting  freely  from  the  stone  when  foUy 
ripe ;  stalk  three- fourths  indi  long.    Last  August 

loxWORTH  ImFSRATRICS. 
Kaiylit'i  No.  S. 

Foreign.  North  this  does  not  ripen  well ;  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  it  promises  yet  to  become  a  first-class  plum,  on  account  mainly  of  its 
period  of  ripening.  Branches  smooth.  Fniit  above  medium^  obovate, 
purple,  with  irregular  tradngs  of  fawn  yellow ;  flesh  greeni^  yellov, 
sweet)  y^GJi  and  mostly  adhering  to  a  small  stone ;  stalk  half  inch  loDg, 
thick.  Early  October.  If  gathered  by  hand,  wri4>ped  in  paper,  and  laid 
in  a  dry  place,  will  keep  a  month. 

Italiak  Damask. 

d'ltalie. 


Foreign.  Productive,  succeeds  finely  South.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit 
medium,  roundish,  flattened  at  base ;  suture  halt  round ;  skin  violet^  be- 
coming brown ;  flesh  yellowish  green,  firm,  sweety  separating  from  a  thick 
oval  stone ;  stalk  half  indi  long,  slender ;  cavity  small  Last  August 
Bears  well  in  all  soils. 

Kirkk's. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  round,  dark  purple,  thick 
blue  bloom ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  firm,  rich,  separating  freely  firom  a 
broad  fiat  stone ;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long.    Last  August 
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Long  Scarlxt. 

Scarlet  Gage. 

American.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  oblonff  obovate^  one  Bide 
enlarged,  tapers  toward  the  stalk,  brieht  red  in  sun,  pale  yellowish  red  in 
shade ;  bloom  lilac ;  flesh  yellow,  rich,  juicy,  acid,  adheres  to  the  stone ;  stalk 
three-fourths  inch  long  m  a  narrow  cavity.  Last  of  August  A  good 
noarket  sort^  valued  for  making  jelly. 

MiRABXLLX. 
HirabeUe  FMite,        |        Mirabelle  Jaime. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  piall,  obovate;  suture  distinct; 
akin  yellow,  spotted  with  red ;  bloom  white ;  flesh  orange,  sweety  sprightly, 
separates  from  stone ;  stalk  oalf  inch  long.    Early  August. 

Makjelonnb. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  i  ^und,  with  a  knob-like  protuberance  where 
joined  to  the  stalk,  occasioxial  specimens  with  unequal  surface ;  skin  green- 
ish, spotted  with  red ;  flesh  yeUow,  juicy,  rich,  and  parts  freely  from  the 
stone.    Early  August 

Marten's  Seedling. 

A  varied  said  by  C.  Reagles,  of  Schenectady,  N.  ^i^to  have  originated 
there,  and  to  be  a  yellow  plum  of  the  finest  quality.    We  have  not  seen  it. 

Mbditerkansan. 

This  is  also  said  by  Mr.  Reagles  to  be  a  seedling  of  Central  New  York, 
Tery  large,  early  and  superior. 

Morocco. 


EariT  Moioceo,        |        Early  Black  Mbroeoo, 
BUuUE  Morocco,       J        Early  Damaak, 
Black  Damaak. 


ForeiffQ.  Moderate  bearer.  Brandies  downy.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
ish, shallow  suture;  skin  dark  purple;  bloom  thin;  flesh  greenish  yel- 
low, slightly  adhering  to  the  stone,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet ;  stalk  half  moh 
long.    Slarly  August 

Manning's  Prune. 

Ifaaning'a  Long  Bhie  Pmne,        I        Large  Long  Blue, 

Mannu^'s  Long  Btoe. 

American,  A  sub- variety  of  the  German  prune,  and  superior  thereto. 
Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  long  oval,  a  little  one-sided ;  skin  dark 
purple,  thick  blue  bloom;  fledi  greenish  yellow,  firm,  rather  juicy,  sweet, 
pleasant  separates  readily  from  a  long  pointed  stone  ;  stalk  long,  slender. 
September. 

MULBSRRT. 

American     Branches  stout,  smooth.     Fruit  large,  oval,  narrowing  to 
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the  Btalk,  pale  yellow,  with  dots  of  red  in  sun ;  flesh  greenish  yrilow, 
coArse-grsined,  adheres  to  an  oblong  pointed  stone ;  staUc  an  indi  kmg, 
slender.    First  September. 

NoTA  Benb. 

Oone't  Note  Bene,        |  Dictalar  f 

Oanadian.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  roond,  pale  lihc  or  brownisfa, 
dull  green  on  the  shaded  side,  bloom  ii^t  blue;  flesh  greenish,  rather 
firm,  juicy,  sweet,  separating  freely  from  the  stone ;  staUc  half  an  indi 
long,  in  a  round  basin.    First  September. 

OCTOBBB  GaBBN  GaGX. 

ReiiM  CSaode  Tudive,        1        Rdae  Oande  d'Octofare. 

Foreign.  Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  small,  round,  yellowidi 
^reen,  marbled  and  dotted  sughUy  with  red  in  the  sun ;  flesh  yellowish, 
juicy,  melting,  rich,  separating  freely  from  the  atone ;  stalk  slender.  First 
to  16th  Ootober. 

Obanox. 

OnuigeOage. 

American.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  flattened  at  both 
ends,  bronze  yellow,  clouded  with  purplish  red  near  the  stalk ;  flesh  yel- 
low, coarse-grained,  adhering  slightly  to  the  stone ;  stalk  three  fourths 
inch  long,  in  a  narrow  round  cavity.    Last  of  August 

Pkach  Plum. 

nnoe  Pieche. 

Foreign.  Long  cultivated  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  as  the  French  plnm,  it 
having  been  received  from  France,  and  lost  its  name  on  the  voyage :  was 
only  recognized  of  late  as  the  old  Prune  PSche  of  French  authors.  It  is 
tender  at  the  North,  and  an  indifferent  bearer.  Branches  smooth.  Fniit 
very  large,  shaped  much  like  a  peach,  one  side  enlarged,  wider  than  deep, 
light  brownish  red,  with  small  yellow  dots ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  coarse- 
grained, slightly  sub-acid,  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  round 
and  much  murrowed ;  stalk  short.    Last  July,  first  Aogust 

Pbincx  of  Walma, 

Gh^mui'i  Prince  of  Wales. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  bright  purplish  pink, 
bloom  abun<1ant ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet,  separates  from  stone.  Last 
August. 

Pruks  of  Aosn. 

Agen  Dftte,  I  IVAgen, 

ntmed'Agen,       I  Prime  df'Art, 

Sl  ICauurin. 

Foreign.    Valuable  only  for  drying.    Branches  smooth.    Fruit  median^ 
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oboTate  ilattened,  purple,  with  a  blue  bloom ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  sweet; 
stalk  ^ort    October. 

Prter'b  Yellow  Gagk. 

American.  Resembles  Cloth  of  Gold.  Tree  rather  longer  jointed,  and 
fixtit  separates  freely  from  the  stone.    August 

QuBBN  Clauds  of  Bay  at. 

Reine  Claiide  de  Ba-vay. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  oval,  greenish 
yellow,  spotted  with  red  ;•  flesh  firm,  juicy,  sweety  rich,  adhering  slightly 
to  the  stone ;  stem  short  Last  September.  This  variety  has  been,  as 
we  think,  over-praised. 

Red  Saikt  Martin. 

Saint  Martin  Rouge,        I        Pranier  de  St  ICartin, 
Saiat  Maniii,  |        Goo'iJine  Lata  Bed, 

Coe'8  Late  Bed. 

Fomgn.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium  size,  roondisfa ;  suture  half 
round,  weH  marked ;  skin  li^ht  purplish  red,  thin  blue  bloom ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish, juicy,  vinous,  separating  freely  from  the  stone ;  stalk  three-fourths 
inch  long,  stout  October.  In  Northern  locations  it  does  not  always 
mature  its  fruit 

Red  DiiPER. 

DfapreoBoage,        I        Boehe  Oorbon^ 
Mtama,  |       Imperial  Diadem. 

Foreign.  Slow  grower,  branches  nearly  smooth.  Fruit  above  medium 
obovate,  brownish  red  and  purpla  light  blue  bloom ;  flesh  pale  green 
juicy,  melting,  very  good ;  stalk  sloider,  slightly  hairy,  parts  free  from 
stone.    Last  August 

ROTALB. 

LaBojrale. 

• 

Foreign.  Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  medium  or  slightly  above, 
roundish,  reddish  purple,  with  li^ht  brown  specks,  thick  pale  bloom ;  flesh 
dull  yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy,  vmous,  parts  freely  from  a  small  roundish 
stone ;  stalk  three-fourthiB  inch,  cavity  narrow.  Last  August^  and  hangs 
to  middle  September. 

RoTAL  OF  Tonus. 

Royale  de  Tours,        |  Royal  Tours. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish ;  suture  deep,  giving 
appearance  of  one  side  enlarged,  lively  red  in  shade,  violet  in  sun,  minute 
golden  dots,  blue  bloom ;  stalk  stout^  cavity  narrow ;  flesh  greenish,  firm, 
with  abundant  juice,  adheres  closely  to  large,  oval,  flattened  stone.  Early 
August 
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Shaep^s  Emfsbor. 

Deorer't  Tictoria,        |  Qnan  TidiarM. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  Urge,  roundish  oval,  lively  red  in 
•un,  naler  in  shade ;  flesh  yellow,  separates  from  stone,  pleasant  flavor. 
ICiddle  September. 

Thomas. 

American.  Hoyey,  in  Mag.  of  Hort,  says  this  is  a  seedling  of  Ifr. 
Thomas,  Boston,  Mass.  We  take  from  his  description.  Branches  stout^ 
slightly  downy.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  flattened  at  apex,  shallow  suture, 
dark  amber  color,  mottled  and  shaded  with  red,  sprinkled  with  white  dots 
and  whitish  bloom ;  flesh  deep  yellow,  sweet;  se^rating  from  a  large 
roundish  orate  stone ;  stalk  half  mch,  stout,  deeply  inserted.    September. 

SlCITH*8  OrLBANS. 

UDelki 


American.  Originated  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  on  IxNig  Island,  and  first  de- 
aoribed  by  Prince.  As  a  market  pitim  this  is  a  fine  variety,  but  for  dea- 
aert  it  ia  deficient  in  ricfaneaa  and  navor  on  moiat  strong  soils.  Brandies 
stout,  nearly  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval  oblong,  largest  at  base ;  suture 
half  round ;  skin  deep  purplish  red,  with  smafi  golden  q>ecka  and  deep 
blue  bloom  ;  flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  adhering  closely  to  a  large  ovate 
stone ;  stalk  shorty  inserted  in  a  deep  round  cavity.    Last  AuguaC 

YsLLow  Egg. 


Telknr  Ifafmn^BoamD, 

White  " 

While  i;^! 


SK  Plum, 
White  Moffi 
Aakew'i  Golden  Eff^, 


lite  Mofful, 
Itew'i  Oold< 
Ool.  To«Bf '•  Seedling, 


WUtabuMttel, 

White  Ha&Mid/ 
Wentworthf 


«       Jmnne, 
«  t«       Blaaehe, 


Gr<MM  IjUnato. 


Foreign.  Numerous  seedlings  are  produced  from  this  variety,  differing 
little  from  the  parent  "  Long^  YeUow  "  is  one  considerably  distributed 
West  It  is  a  variety  onlv  esteemed  for  cooking  purposes.  Branchet 
smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval,  narrowing  at  ends,  suture  distinct;  skm 
yellow,  white  dots,  and  thin  white  bloom ;  flesh  yellow,  adhering  moetiT 
to  the  stone ;  stalk  long,  surrounded  at  iiuertion  by  fleshy  ring.  Middle 
to  last  August 
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Apricot. 

Apricot  Flam  or  Toon,        1        Abrieotee, 
Aoiicotee  de  Toon,  |        Tell^fw  Aprieot, 

Red  Apneot. 

Foreign.    Branches  downy.     Fruit  medium,  roundldi,  yellow,  with  led; 
A  yellow,  bitter.    Freestone.    August 
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Amerioav  Wheat. 

American.    Branoto  nnooth.    Fruit  small,  round,  Uae;  flesh  greenlah. 
Gliogstone.    Angast 

Admibau 

Oone'a  Admirml. 

Canadian.    Branohea  downy.    Fniit  mediom,  oral,  11  g^t  purple ;  flesh  green* 
Iflh  yellow.    Clingstone.    September. 

Brsvoort's  Pukplb. 

New  York  Pnrpie.  I        Brevoort's  Purple  Bolmar, 

BreTocnt't  Pmple  Wadiiiigloa. 

American.    Branches  smooth.    Fruit  large,  oval,  reddish  poiple ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish.   Clingstone.    September. 

Blub  Gaox. 

Anre  Bative.        |        Black  Pordrigoa, 
Little  Blue  Ga^. 

Foreign.    Branches  downy.    Fruit  smaU,  round,  blue ;  flesh  greenish.  Free- 
stone.   August 

Byfubld. 

American.    Branches  smooth.    Fruit  small,  round,  li|^t  yellow ;  flesh  yel- 
low.   Clingstone.    August 

Blux  Pbrdrigok. 

Yk>let  Perdrigon,  I        Brignole  Violette, 

Ferdrigon  Tk>letle,        |        Battle  Monomeat. 

Foreign.     Branches  downy.    Fruit  medium,  otsI,  reddlsb  pnrpie;  flesh 
greenish  yellow.    Clingstone.    August. 

BxACH  Plum. 
Native  of  the  searooast    Fruit  small,  reddish,  astringent 

GSboft'b  Early. 

A  small  reddish  Un«  fruit,  with  yellow  flesh,  dry  and  deroid  of  flayor. 
August 

COPPBR. 
French  Copper. 

Foreign.     Branches  smooth.    Fruit  medium,  oval,  bluish  copper;  fleeh 
greenish.    Freestone.    September. 

Chbston.. 

Cheeton  MatehleM,        I        VatcUeM, 
Violet  Jiiaper. 

Ftfteign.    Bnowhes  downy.    Fruit  small,  oval,  purple    fledi  yellow.  Free- 
stone.   August 
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DlAMOMD. 

Fonlgn.  BnnolMdowBj.  Frait  Urge,  ot^  P«pUih  blaek ;  flarii  7«Uo«r, 
dry.    Fr«6«toiM.    September. 

Da^a  8  Ybllow  Gaob. 

AmericMi.  BnuieheB  downr.  Fmit  medliiiii,  <mJ,  pele  yellow ;  flerii  y^ 
lowiih.    OUngilooe.    Septedbei. 

Dambom. 

Btrly  DuMan. 

A  variety  oommoa  in  all  gaidena,  inereaeed  by  seeds  and  mickers ;  many 
lab-varieties,  under  names  of  Winter  Damson,  Prune  Damson,  Sweet  Damson, 
Jbc.  Brandies  downy.  FmIt  small,  oral,  parpUsh  blue ;  flesh  greenish,  par- 
tially free.    September  to  NoTember. 

Earlt  Ykllow. 

Jaane  Batire.  Janne  de  Cktalogne, 

CauUoniu,  Prane  de  Sl  Bmabie, 

White  Primowliiiii  D'Avoim, 

Amber  Primordiui,  Picket's  July. 

Foreign.  Braoohes  downy.  Fmit  amal^  oyal,  pale  yellow ;  fleah  yellow. 
Freeatone;    July. 

Earlt  Tours. 


Preeoce  de  Itoon,  I        Tiolel  Hative, 

Early  Violet,  I        Noire  Hatire, 

Tiolet  de  Togra. 


Foreign.    Branches  downy.    Fmit  medium,  oral,  deep  purple ;  flerii  green- 
ish yellow,  fibrooB.    Clingstone.    Early  Auguist ;  poor  better. 

FiXLD  Marshal. 

Oocte't  F&eld  Marshal. 

Canadian.    Fmit  medium,  oval ;  flesh  greenidi  yellow.  Clingstone.   August 

FOTBSRINOHAM. 

I        GroTc  HcNiae  Paipte. 


Foreign.    Branches  smooth.    Fruit  medium,  obovate^  reddish  purple ;  flesh 
greenish  yellow.    Freestone.    August. 

Guthrie's  Apricot. 

Guthrie's  Apricot  Phim. 

Foreign.   Branches  downy.    Fruit  medium,  oval,  j  ellow,  with  crimson  dots ; 
flesh  yellow.    Clingstone.    August 

General  Hand. 

Ameriean.    Branches  nearly  smooth.    Fruit  large,  rooalMl  oval,  yellow 

marbled ;  f  esb  pale  yellow.    Freestone.    September. 
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GXRMAN  PrUHB. 


Oinninon  Quetiche, 
True  German  Prune, 
Tnrkiih  Queiache 


LBipsic, 

Sweet  Prune, 
Damask, 
Quetsche  Qrone, 


3,  X^C*'"^'' 

Froae  d'AUenagne. ' 

A  Tuieiy  with  nomeroos  sab-Tarietieii,  the  best  of  wUoh  ie  ^*  Mmzming'e 
Prune,"  previoiisly  described.  Brancbea  smooth.  Fruit  long  oval,  purple ; 
flesh  greenish.    Freestone.    September. 

Ghibton's  Earlt. 

Amerioan.  Brtodhes  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oyal,  yellow ;  flesh  yellow.  Free- 
stone.   August. 

GrOLIATH. 

Galedonian,  I         Steer'e  Itoperor, 

Saint  Cloud,  |        WilmM't  Late  Orleans. 

Foreign.  Branebes  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish  obUmg,  purplUh  red ; 
flesh  yeUow.    Clingstone.    August 

OWALSH. 

American.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oborate,  dark  purple ;  flesh  yel- 
low, acid.    Clingstone.    August 

GiFFORD^B  La  Fatsttb. 

American.  Fruit  medium,  long  oral,  purplish  blue ;  flesh  yellowish.  Sep- 
tember. 

Horse  Plttm. 

Large  Early  Damaon,        |        Sweet  Damson. 

American.  Seedlings  make  good  stocks  for  budding.  Branches  downy. 
Fruit  medium,  OTftli  reddish  pur^e;  flesh  greenish  yellow.  Freestone.  August 

HOLLAKD. 

BtoB  HoUanl,        |        HbQaod  Pnma. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  round,  reddish  purple ;  flesh 
yellowiu.    Freestone.    September. 

JUDSOH. 

American.  Fruit  small,  roundish  OTal,  reddish  pink,  mottled ;  flesh  yel* 
lowish ;  stone  large,  frw.    August 

Large  Green  Drtiko. 

Knight's  Large  Green  Drying. 

Foreiflp.  Branches  smootlL  Fruit  large,  round,  greenish  yellow;  flesh 
yellowivL    Clingstone,  iosipid.    September^ 
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Lucombb's  NoirsucH. 

Foreign.    Brmocbefl  onooih.     Fknit  medioB,  roaadUh,  yeUowUi  green ; 
fleeh  greenkh.    Clingetone.    August 

Ln^ui  QuBBH  Clauds. 

Yellow <hn>  (of  ihe l^tth,)  ftMUOracB^MM, 

Petite  Reiiie  CtAode.  Goone't  Qren  wtff^i 

Reiae  Qaude  Btoncae,  While  Qmge, 

Foreijm.    BrAOchee  mooth.    Fmit  nmll,  rouid,  yeUowiah  green,  with  red 
ipota ;  feeh  pAle  yellow.    Freestone    Augiui. 

MUSCLB. 

Foreign.    Onlj  grown  for  stocks.    Fmit  oblong,  dirk  red,  large  stooe. 

Nbctarinb. 

(UedolMiir       I        B(m«U*«Lwfe. 

Foreign.    Branehes  soMOtfa.    Finit  lirge,  roondkh,  pmple ;  fleih  greoiUi 
yellow,  partinlly  cUngstone    Aagost 

Oblbahil 

I        OM 
tdtaaire,       |        Red 
Italian  DanuMk  qf 


Foreign.    Brsnches  downy.     Fmit  medium,  roond,  reddirii  pnrple  ;  fledi 
yellowish.    Freestone.    Angnst 

Pbnobscot. 

Americsa    Fmit  Imige,  oval,  greenish  yellow,  little  red  in  son ;  flesh  yellow. 
CUngstone.    September. 

PoND^B  Seedling. 

Pond'!  Purple. 

Americsn.    Branches  downy.    Fmit  medium,  roondish,  purple ;  fieah  yeU 
lowish.    Freestone.    Angnst. 

Peolt's  Earlt  Blub. 

American.    Branches  downy.    Fmit  medium,  oblong,  da^  blue ;  flesh  yel- 
low, partly  free.    August 

Queen  Motrbr. 

Red  Queen  Mother,         I         Pigean*t  Heart, 
IHuoaa  Violet. 

Foreign.    Brsnches  smooth.    Fruit  small,  round,  porplidi  red  in  sun,  amber 
in  diade ;  flesh  yellow.    Freestone.    September. 


Red  Eoo. 


Red  Uftgnnin  Bonum, 
Askew't  Purple  Egg, 
Purple  Kgrgi 


Red  Imperial  qf  $omt, 
Pnrple  Magnum  Bonum, 
Florence. 


Branches  smooth.    Long  and  extensiyely  grown.  It  is  far  surpassed  by  many 
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others  ripening  ftt  nine  time.    Fmit  large,  ovali  deep  red,  with  gray  dots ; 
flesh  groeoish,  eoone.    Freestone.    September. 

Red  Imperial. 

Imperial  Itooge,        |        Early  Forcing. 

Foreign.  Branehes  slightly  downy.  Fmit  large,  oval,  reddish  violet ;  flesh 
greenish  yellow.    Freestone.    September. 

Red  Perdrioon. 

Perdrigon  Ronge. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fmit  medium,  roondlsh  oval,  deep  red,  lllao 
bloom ;  fledi  yellow.    Freestone.    Aagnst 

St.  John's.  « 

Pran«  de  8t  Jean. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fmit  medium,  pnrplish  blue ;  flesh  greenish 
yellow.    Angust 

Semiana  of  Boston. 

This  has  been  thoa|^t  to  be  the  Impdratrioe  Ylolette  of  old  Dnham^l.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  and  as  it  is  condemned  by  all  growers,  do  not  think  it 
worth  looking  after.  Branches  smooth.  Fmit  medium,  oval,  dark  lAwb ,  flesh 
hush,  acid.    Clingstone.    September. 

Suisse. 

Samianaf  I        SwIm  Plain, 

Pnme  SnJate,  I        Monsieiir  Tkrdif, 

Prune  d'Alieese. 

Foreign.  Branches  mooth.  Fruit  above  medium,  round,  violet  red ;  flesh 
greenish  yellow,  acid.    Clingstone.    September. 

Siamese. 

American.  Branches  smooth,  Fruit  grows  in  pairs»  which  is  its  only  merity 
pale  yellow ;  flesh  yellow.    Clingstone.    September. 

Stabsler's  Sbeduno. 

American.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  greenish  yellow,  with 
wliite  specks ;  flesh  yellowish.    Clingstone.    August. 

St.  Catherine. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth,  valued  in  France  for  diring,  surpassed  here  by 
▼arieties  of  later  origin.  Fmit  medium,  obovate,  pale  yellow,  little  red  m 
flon;  flesh  yellow.    ClingBtone.    September. 

Virgin. 

Tirginale. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  purple ;  flesh  yellow. 
Vteestone.    Sq>tember. 
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Wildb's. 

AmericML    Fruit  Urge,  oral  oblong,  greeniflh  yellow ;  fleck  jellowish  green. 
Clingstone.    July. 

Whits  Dambon. 


UttY^Oem  Vmnmam,        I        flkMkr's 

White  Pnui«  Dkiuob,        |        White  Dunafceae. 

Foreifftt.    Br»ochee  anooth.    Fmlt  mftll,  oral,  pele  yellow,  few  red  ipota 
fledi  yellow.    Clingstone.    September. 

White  Ihperatrick. 

I        Impermtnce  Bknche. 


Foceljp.    Brtnehes  smooth.    Fralt  medium,  obovate,  bright  yellow,  few  red 
q»oti ;  flesh  yellow.*  Freestone.    September. 

Whits  Pbrdrioon. 

Perdrigon  Blanc,        |        Heitre  Gtaiiide, 
Brigkole. 

Foreign.     Branches  downy.     Frnit  mediant,  oral,   i[reenidi  yellow,  red 
90ts  In  ioa ;  flesh  pale  yellow.    Clingstone.    Aagust. 


THE  QUINCE. 

CydcMa  vulgarU^  Dec.    Botaeem  of  Botanists. 

Ths  QuxDce  is  a  tree  of  orooked,  tortuous,  rambling  branobea,  and 
in  the  usual  neglected  state  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  seldom  reaches 
a  height  of  over  fifteen  feet.  In  rich,  deep  soils,  however,  it  will 
acquire  a  height  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  While  young  and 
in  the  nursery,  it  is  of  rather  rapid  growth;  but  afber  the  trees 
commence  fruiting,  the  growth  is  less  rapid,  and  is  more  spreading 
than  upright.  The  botanical  name,  Cydonia,  is  said  to  be  from  its 
first  attracting  notice  in  the  city  of  Cydon,  Candia.  The  largest 
tree  on  record  is  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  New- 
York,  and  is,  according  to  the  ^^Horticulturist,"  thirty  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  girthing  six  feet,  and  branches  extending  over  a  circle, 
seventy-five  feet  in  drcumference.  In  the  Journal  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  a  variety  is  spoken  of  as  existing  in  Persia, 
of  which  the  fruit  acquires  the  weight  of  fifty  to  sixty  ounces,  and 
ripened,  loses  all  its  austerity,  so  that  it  is  eaten  at  the  dessert  like 
a  soft,  ripe  pear.  No  such  variety  has,  however,  yet  found  its  way 
to  our  shores,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  it  exists.  The  large, 
pale  pink  blossoms  of  the  quince  make  it  rather  ornamental ;  and 
appearing,  as  they  do,  after  other  fruit  trees  have  done  blooming,  it 
is  almost  certain  to  escape  late  frosts,  and  annually  produce  fruit. 
We  have  often  wondered  at  the  taste  that  cultivates  carefully  a  bush 
of  privet  or  snowberry,  while  the  quince  is  nefl^lected  in  some  se- 
cluded, shaded  comer. 

PitoPAQATioir. — By  Seed, — The  seed  should  be  saved  by  cutting 
out  the  cores  and  seeds,  and  laying  them  in  a  heap  for  a  few  days, 
or  until  they  become  soft,  when  rubbing  in  water  and  passing  the 
pulpy  part  through  a  sieve  leaves  the  seeds  clear.  Tliey  should 
then  be  mixed  with  damp  sand  in  shallow  boxes,  and  placed  in  a 
oool  cellar  or  outhouse  until  spring — care  being  taken  that  they  do 
not  get  dry,  nor  yet  wet  enough  to  decay.  In  spring,  sow  thinly,  in 
drills,  good,  rich,  deep  soil,  and  cover  about  two  inches  deep. 

By  OutHnffB, — ^These  are  usually  taken  off  in  spring  early,  from 
wood  of  last  year's  growth,  and  are  about  one  foot  long  eadL  The 
buds  should  all  be  cut  out,  except  the  two  upper  ones,  and  the 
cutting  set  erect  ten  inches  deep,  in  rich,  moist,  sandy  soil.  If 
ground  is  available  where  moisture  can  be  insured  in  summer, 
without  overplus  in  winter,  the  month  of  September  is  best  for 
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mmking  and  putting  in  the  cnttings.  Small  beds  maj  be  made, 
well  shaded  from  noonday  sun,  and  watered  during  the  summer 
aeason* 

Bf  Layeri. — ^Tbese  are  usually  made  in  ^ring,  by  bending  down 
*nd  pegging)  m  deeoribed  in  a  previous  part  <]|  this  work.  "Hiey 
usually^rm  roots  the  first  season,  and  will  answer  the  following 
apring  to  be  eut  from  the  parent  plant  and  transplanted  into  nursery- 
rows. 

£f  RoaU. — Small  pieoes  of  the  roots,  from  four  to  six  inches 
long  each,  taken  off  in  spring,  and  planted  with  the  u|^>er  end 
about  two  inches  under  ground,  will  throw  up  fine  shoots  during  the 
season.  For  propagating  the  CfdwMd  Japaniea^  or  Japan  Quince, 
this  is  decidedly  the  best  way. 

By  Brnddimf  and  Ort^limj^.—ThQ  Portugal  and  Oruige  Quince, 
being  the  most  valuable,  are  often  propagated  by  budding  and 
grafting;  and  when  quince  stocks  for  the  purpose  are  not  on  hand, 
Uie  common  white  thorn  answers  a  very  good  purpoee— often  doing 
even  better  than  the  quince,  in  poor  soils,  or  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  neglect  cultivation. 

Son*. — ^The  soil,  for  sucoeealttl  growth,  should  be  rich,  deep — say 
two  feet — and  regularly  cultivated,  or,  in  other  words,  firee  of  grass 
or  weeds.  Bani*yard  manure,  with  salt  in  abundance,  mixed,  and 
allowed  to  lie  six  months  before  being  applied  and  spaded-in  around 
the  trees,  will  often  render  trees  deemed  unproductive,  and  of  poor 
quality,  productive,  and  of  the  best  New  plantations,  if  to  be 
made  in  old  worn-out  soils,  should  first  have  a  liberal  dressing  ot 
viigin -earth  or  leaf-mould  from  woods.  Free  use  of  liquid  manures, 
applied  during  winter  and  spring,  have  to  our  knowledge  kept  a 
plantation  of  the  quince  in  fine  health  and  bearii^  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  Bog-earth,  or  salt  marsh-mud,  is  frequently  osed  in 
the  States  bordering  on  the  oeean  or  salt  water. 

SrruATioH. — A  shaded  situation,  and  moist,  has  been  ahnost  oni- 
versally  advised;  neither  of  which  is  at  all  essentiaL  Shade,  on 
the  contrary,  is  objectionable;  while,  in  soils  well  supplied  with 
manures  and  salt,  moisture  sufficient  will  always  be  found. 

TiiAHSPLAimRo^  Painriiro,  and  Distavcb  apabtw — ^Tbe  Quinoe  is 
hardy,  and  the  fall  is  best  for  transplanting ;  but,  when  not  conve- 
nient, its  roots  strike  so  readily  that  no  one  should  be  deterred,  even 
if  left  until  late  in  spring.  Newly  planted  trees  should  be  pruned 
back  very  closely,  or  say  two-thirds  of  the  last  year's  growth  cot 
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away,  and  all  branches  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  firora  the 
crown  cut  away,  thus  leaving  the  tree  with  a  stem  or  body  of 
eighteen  inches — just  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  dig  and  cultivate 
around  it  underneath  the  branches.  The  distance  apart  for  trees 
destined  for  an  orchard  riiould  be  about  twelve  feet  each  way. 
The  object  of  pruning  orchard  trees  should  be,  to  keep  the  head 
open  and  regular-^cutting  away  all  crossing  limbs  and  suckers. 
^  The  bearing  lM*aiidie8,  or  spars  of  the  quince,  are  small  twiggy 
shoots,  produced  on  wood  at  least  two  years  old.  Tliese  bear  two, 
three,  or  more  fruit-buds.  Hiese  produce  shoots  two  or  three 
inches  long,  on  the  point  of  which  the  fruit  is  borne  singly.  These 
spurs  have  always  wood-buds,  as  well  as  fruit-buds,  and  therefore 
should  be  shortened  back  the  spring  after  they  have  home,  in  order 
to  produce  new  spurs  at  the  same  point." 

Insects,  etc. — ^'Hie  hortr  sometimes  proves  a  formidable  enemy. 
It  is  the  larva  of  an  insect  which  attacks  the  wood  of  the  trunk,  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  works  inwards,  usually  upwards,  but 
sometimes  downwards,  to  a  distance  of  several  inches  into  the  wood, 
during  the  summer  season. 

^As  the  borer  frequently  destroys  the  tree,  various  means  of  pre- 
vention have  been  resorted  to.  Hie  remedies  described  for  the 
apple-borer  are  found  useful.  When  the  insect  has  once  obtained 
possession,  the  best  method  appears  to  be  direct  attack.  Scrape 
the  soil  fh>m  the  trunk,  and  cut  with  a  knife  lengthMrise,  and  not 
across  the  bark  and  wood,  till  the  insects  are  found.  Repeat  the 
operation  once  a  week  for  several  times,  as  a  part  escape  the  first 
examination.  Then  cover  the  wounded  parts  with  a  mixture  of 
warm  tar  and  ochre  or  brickdust.  It  is  a  great  saving  of  labor  to 
arrest  eafly  their  pr<^ess;  hence,  trees  should  be  examined  fre- 
quently. They  may  sometimes  be  extracted  by  a  flexible  barbed 
wire,  when  cutting  out  would  too  nnieh  mutilate  the  tree." 

In  spring  or  early  summer  months  the  ends  of  the  branches  often 
turn  black  and  die.  By  some,  this  is  declared  to  be  caused  by  an 
insect,  {sonlytus^)  and  tibe  remedy  said  to  lie  in  the  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  branches.  We  do  not  so  regard  it,  but  believe  it  rather 
caused  by  atmospheric  diange ;  aa  a  bright,  clear,  hot  sun  imme- 
diately opening  at  about  middav,  after  a  warm,  softening  rain,  will 
often  exhibit  the  result  of  blackmg  ends  of  young,  tenderishoots,  in  a 
very  few  hours. 

Uses. — ^The  quince  is  never  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  but  has,  fi'om 
the  days  of  Columella,  been  highly  esteemed  for  making  of  marnu^ 
lade,  preserving,  stewing,  to  give  additional  flavor  to  tarts  of  apple 
and  of  pastry,  etc.  In  medicine,  the  expressed  juice,  repeatedly 
taken  in  small  quantities,  is  re^parded  as  cooling,  astrii^nt,  and 
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Btomadiia  Dried  quinoes  are  said  to  be  exoelleat  Gathered  cm- 
fiilly  bj  hand,  the  quinoe  raay  be  wrapped  m  paper,  and,  placed  in 
a  oool  room,  kept  until  near  midwinter. 

V AEiamB. — Of  thaae  there  are  but  three  realiy  worthy  of  desorip 
tion,  and,  of  theae,  two  only  worthy  oultivation  to  any  extent  Tb» 
Chinete  Quince  (  Oydomia  Simetm$)  ia  oultiTated  only  aa  onuunentaL 
Its  fruit  k  egg-abaped,  dull  green,  with  hard^  dry  flesh ;  its  flowers 
roay  red,  very  pretty.  The  Japan  Quinoe  {Oidomia  Japonica)  is 
also  only  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  There  are  three  vari- 
eties, bearing  flowers  bluish  white,  scarlet  or  crimscm ;  and  of  the 
latter,  with  flowers  nearly  double.  Ibe  firuit  ia  dai*k  green,  hard, 
with  a  pleasant  odor ;  not  eatable. 


▲pple-«hafed  Quince, 


Orangb  Quinck. 

CrdoQiaTlldl 


Hik  is  the  variety  modt  generally  grown,  and  most  esteemed 
When  fblly  ripe,  its  ridi  golden  yeUow  resembles  more  the  oolor  of 
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an  orange  than  (ts  shape  corresponds  to  the  general  form  of  apples; 
therefore  we  prefer  the  name  orange  to  apple-shi^>ed.  It  is  not  rare 
to  find  it  ffrown  from  seed,  and  the  seedlings  sold  as  the  Orange 
Quince,  when,  in  truth,  as  many  of  the  seedlings  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  pear-shaped  or  even  far  inferior  fruit,  as  seedlings  from  a 
good  pear  or  good  apple,  when  the  parent  was  grown  hy  itself.  It 
is  often  gathered  before  ripe,  which  is  not  until  from  the  middle  to 
last  of  October.  If  gathered  too  early,  they  do  not  cook  tender. 
Zeo/*,  ovate  pointed ;  fruity  large,  ovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  varying  to 
obovate  conical ;  «tom,  usually  in  a  slight  depression.  When  well- 
srown  and  cared  for,  the  tkin  is  smooth,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow. 
Without  care,  it  beocMues  small,  knotty,  and  woolly.  C7or«,  large, 
and  placed  nearest  the  blossom  or  calyx  end ;  Mectt ,  reddish  brown. 

Portugal  Quihcb. 

Ofteda  LoritaaiM.. 


This  variety  is  readily  distinguished  in  the  tree,  by  Its  leaf  being 
round,  or  as  wide  as  long,  and  very  downy  underneath.    The  true 
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ruiety  18  yet  soaroe  in  the  West.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
ahj  bearer,  but  trees  in  our  grounds  have  produced  equally  as  abun* 
dant  as  the  Orange  Quince.  Fruity  medium  to  large,  regular  oblong 
pyriform,  smooth,  of  a  paler  yellow  than  the  Orange  variety  ;  eorr, 
medium,  and  plaoed  near  the  centre ;  ieeds,  light  brown ;  ^sky  mild, 
less  astringent  than  other  yarieties ;  cooks  tender,  and  turns  a  fine 
purple  or  deep  crimson,  hence  hi^y  esteemed.  It  ripens  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  Orange  Quince ;  requires  very  rich,  deep 
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OhIoBf  <jninoe,  |        Cydunia  Sub.  t. 

This  takes  its  name  from  the  fruit  being  shaped  mudi  like  masy 
varieties  of  the  pear.  It  is  of  medium  size,  roundish  oblong  or  pyr- 
iform,  tapering  to  the  stalk.  Skin^  dull  yellow ;  JUtk^  firm,  tough, 
dry,  but  of  high  flavor.  When  stewed  or  oookcMl,  it  is  less  tender, 
and  the  flesh  less  lively  in  color  than  the  Orange  Quince.  Xeowt, 
oblong  ovate.     Sea»on^  last  oi  October. 

Niw  UpRraHT. 

A  yariety  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and 
Barry,  of  Koohester,  N.  Y.  It  grows  upright,  strikes  readily  from 
cuttings,  but  after  the  first  years  erowth  seems  to  lose  vigor  and 
afterwards  ifsowf  very  tardily.     It  has  not  yet  fruited. 


THE      RASPBEKRY. 

Ruhus  Idams.     RosacecB  of  Botanists. 

A  LOW  dedduons  shrub,  found  wild  in  the  woods,  both  of  this 
country  and  Europe.  The  roots  being  permanent  and  the  stems 
biennial,  they  throw  up  a  number  of  shoots,  whidi  produce  fruit  the 
second  year  and  die.  Our  present  cultivated  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced by  high  cultivation  of  seedlings  from  a  variety  no  better  than 
is  to  be  found  common  in  the  fence  corners  of  our  slovenly  farmers. 

Propagation  and  Transplanting. — New  varieties  are  produced 
from  seed ;  the  seedlings  having  a  tendency  to  depart  materially 
from  the  character  of  the  parent,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  "  Orange, 
produced  from  seed  of  a  crimson  berry. 

Seedlings  are  easily  grown  by  planting  the  berry  when  fully  ripe, 
about  one  inch  deep,  in  light  loamy  soil,  where  it  is  a  little  shaded. 
They  will  fruit  the  second  or  third  year.  Varieties  are  usually  in- 
creased by  transplanting  the  suckers  or  offsets.  They  can  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  which  is  done  much  in  the  manner  of  managing 
cuttings  of  the  rose ;  the  care  and  attention  requisite,  making  it 
only  desirable  in  case  of  rare  or  new  kinds.  A  few  varieties,  as  the 
American  Black  and  English  Red,  sometimes  proplgate  by  their 
branches  bending  over  until  the  ends  touch  and  become  covered  in 
the  ground. 

In  transplanting,  the  root  should  be  protected  from  drying  winds 
or  hot  suns,  and  Ae  cane  should  be  cut  back  one-fourth  its  previous 
season's  growth. 

The  rows  should  be  north  and  souths  and  three  to  four  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  vigor  of  the  sort,  and  the  plants  placed  one  every 
two  feet.  Some  plant  three  In  a  hill,  the  hUls  four  feet  apart.  We 
think  they  become  matted  too  soon  in  this  way. 

Soil. — ^All  cultivators  agree,  that  while  the  raspberry  may  be 
made  to  grow  on  gravelly  loam,  slaty  soil,  or  stiff  cold  clay,  it  can 
be  relied  on  for  a  crop  only  when  planted  in  a  rich  deep  loam,  where 
there  is  moisture,  but  such  drainage  that  water  will  not  stand.  For 
those  whose  gardens  are  upon  soils  naturally  unfavorable,  deep 
trenchmg,  placing  coarse  barn-yard  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  covering  the  surface  with  two  inches  of  leaf-mould  from  the 
woods,  will  often  render  the  plants  productive,  especially  in  wet  seasons. 

Situation.  The  situation  should  be  open,  fully  exposed  to  light 
and  air ;  to  this  end  the  advice  to  form  rows  north  and  south. 

Cot^txjri  ANn  Training. — In  large  plantations  the  weeds  are  kept 
down  mostly  wiJi  the  plough  and  cultivator,  hoeing  where  the  culti- 
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Yator  does  not  reacL  Where  the  varie^  is  hardj,  a  smgle  pnni. 
ing  in  the  spring  is  all  that  is  necessary.  This  should  be  done  early 
in  March  or  April,  according  to  the  season  or  section  of  the  country 
where  located ;  and  conMsts  in  cutdng  away  the  canes  of  last  year  s 
bearing,  leaving  four  to  six  of  the  strongest  of  last  year's  growth  for 
the  coming  crop ;  these  to  be  cut  back  one-feurth,  cutting  away  all 
shoots  of  slender  growth,  and  also  all  suckers  unless  wanted  for 
future  planting.  Yarietiea  requiring  winter  protection  should  haye 
the  old  fruiting  canes  cut  away  in  September.  Where  increase  of 
plants  is  want^  they  should  not  be  dug  or  hoed  around  early  in 
spring. 

An  English  ffardener  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  baa  prac- 
tised the  K>llowmg  modes  of  training  ever  since  our  residence  in  the 
north  of  Ohio : 
Figure  9  represents  tlie  canes  prepared  for  fruiting,  m  April. 

The  uprights  are  posts 
made  of  cedar  or  locust, 
four  indies  square  at  the 
\.  bottom,  and  two  inches 
at  top.  The  horizontal 
lines  may  be  of  tarred 
rope  or  annealed  iron 
wire,  coated  with  coal 
tar.  To  the  horizontal  wires  the  canes  are  tied  by  strips  of  basa 
bark,  such  as  is  used  in  buddmg. 

In  figure  10,  the 
ardied  portion  tied  to 
the  stake  in  the  centre, 
represents  the  canes  of 
last  year's  growth  pre- 
pared for  fruiting  the 
coming  season. 
'*•  *••  Figure  1 1  represents 

the  plants  m  the  fall ;  the  upright  canes  being  those  of  the  season's 

growth,  while  the  arched 
ones  are  those  which 
have  produced  fruit  and 
must  be  cut  away. 

brsKOTS. — The   rasp- 
berry is  generally  free 

from  destructive  insects. 
Dr.  Munson,  of  New 
Haven,  CJonn.,  in  apaper 
to  the  American  Pomo- 
logical    Society,  speaks 


ng.n. 
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as  follows  of  one.  We  have  not  seen  it  West  ^  It  is  a  iungns  of  a 
bright  orange  color,  and  infests  the  under  side  ot  the  foliage  of  the 
common  red  raspberry,  JRuhus  Idcnu,  in  Connecticut ;  and  the  ex- 
haustion occasioned  by  this  fungus  causes  the  plant  to  put  up  a 
multitude  of  spindling  stalks,  and  renders  it  wholly  unproductive. 
This  affection  disseminates  itself,  and  I  know  of  no  remedy .'' 

Protection. — Many  of  the  best  varieties,  like  Red  Antwerp,  re- 
quire protection  in  winter,  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  insure 
a  full  crop^  This  is  best  and  easiest  done  by  two  men  passing  along 
the  rows,  one  bending  down  the  canes  to  the  ground,  while  the  other 
with  a  shovel  throws  two  inches  of  earth  upon  them. 

Gathsrino  Fruit. — ^This  should  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  are  higher  flavored  than  at  midday. 

Uses. — "  The  raspberry  is  held  in  general  estimation,  not  only  as 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  sub-acid  fruits  for  the 
dessert,  but  it  is  employed  by  almost  every  family  in  making  pre- 
serves, jams,  ices,  sauces,  tarts,  and  jellies ;  and  on  a  latter  scale  by 
confectioners,  for  making  syrups;  by  distillers,  for  making  rasp- 
berry brandy,  vinegar,  etc.  Raspberry  wine,  made  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  currant,  is  considered  the  most  fragrant  and  delicious 
of  all  home-made  wines. '^  {Downing.)  Its  fruit,  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  strawberry,  and  not  liable  to  undergo  acetous  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach,  is  regarded  and  prescribed  by  many  physicians 
as  a  promoter  of  health. 

pROFTTB. — Seldom  falling  to  produce  a  crop  when  grown  on  suit- 
able soil — requiring  comparatively  little  labor  to  prune  and  keep 
the  plant  in  order ;  always  meeting  ready  sale  at  fair  prices — it  is 
surprising  that  more  attention  has  not  been  given  the  culture  of  the 
raspberry  by  orchardists  and  farmers.  The  *'  Red  Antwerp,"  which 
is  mostly  grown  for  the  New-York  market  by  cultivators  on  the 
Hudson  river,  is  stated  to  have  produced  3,300  baskets  of  one  pint 
each,  from  three-fourths  of  an  acre ;  and  $1,500  has  been  realized  in 
a  single  season  from  sale  of  product  of  three  acres.  A  plantation 
of  raspberries  will  be  in  perfection  the  third  year,  and  continue  pro- 
fitable five  or  six  years,  when  it  is  best  to  form  a  new  one  on  a 
d^h  piece  of  ground. 

Autumn  Fruiting. — ^Any  variety  may  be  caused  to  mature  its 
fruit  in  the  autumn,  by  catting  away  all  shoots  in  spring,  and  stop- 
ping in  the  young  shoots  about  midsummer.  It  is,  however,  an 
unprofitable  course,  as  the  plant  is  unfitted  for  another  season's 
fruiting,  except  in  the  same  way,  and  the  yield  is  only  about  one^half 
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Cofiet,  moderately  strong,  yellowish  green,  becoming  pale  brown 
early  in  autumn,  covered  nniow  with  dark  brown  spines,  bat  the 
upper  portions,  especially  of  the  bearing  wood,  nearly  smooth.  Ripens 
drom  1st  to  10th  July.  The  canes  need  protection  in  winter  through- 
out northern  sections,  in  order  to  secure  a  full  crop. 

YiLLOW  Antwerp. 

WUi«  Aalwerpi        |        Duubto-beariog  Tellow. 

This  yariety  is  only  suited  to  small  gardens,  and  eyen  there  we 
presume  will  soon  give  place  to  the  Col.  Wilder  and  Orange.  It 
sometimes  throws  up  a  succession  of  shoots,  maturing  firuit  for  a  long 
time,  whence  its  synonym  of  Double-bearing.  Shoots^  strong,  light 
yellow,  with  greenish  spines  ;  fruit,  large,  conical,  pale  yellow,  sweety 
and  axoeilent.  Requires  protection  in  winter.  In  our  Southern 
States  the  Antwerp  varieties  are  said  to  fidl. 

Wauohu 

Seedling  grown  by  Dr.  Brinckle,  which  promises  to  be  valuable  as 
a  market  variety.  It  is  yet  little  known  out  of  Philadelphia.  Fruity 
large,  round,  deep  crimson,  solid,  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem,  keeps 
long  in  perfeetkm  on  the  plant,  and  bears  carriage  well ;  <ptii«t,  red. 
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Vsrying  from  above  only  im  color. 

Baritbt. 

Obniwttll's  FroUfic,        I        OornwsII*!  Bad. 
OMiwftU't  SeedliBf .       |        Lmrf«  Bed, 
Lord  Ezmovth's. 

Engliflih.    Shoots  long,  yellowish  green,  bianehiD|^    Frail  large,  soft,  itnrn^ 
lib  conical,  purpliah  red,  agreeable. 
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THE     STRAWBERRY. 

Fragaria^  {of  ipecies,)  L.     Rosacea  of  Botanists. 

DuRivo  the  pA8t  ten  years,  or  since  the  advent  of  Horey's  Seed- 
ling  to  the  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  there  has  arisen  a  furor  for 
the  production  of  new  varieties,  until  nearly  every  village  in  the 
United  States  has  its  ^  rare  and  unsurpased  seedling,^  coldvated  and 
extolled  with  praise  and  poetry  equalling  that  of  olden  bard ;  while 
savans  wise  on  strawberry  culture,  and  the  structure  of  plants 
botanically,  have  occupied  page  after  page  of  our  Horticaltural 
Journals,  much  to  Uie  amusenient,  if  not  instruction,  of  practical 
men« 

A  native  of  the  temperate  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres,  the 
varieties  of  the  strawberry  are  universally  esteemed  among  the 
most  delicious  as  well  as  most  wholesome  of  the  smaller  fhiits. 
And  although  it  is  regarded  as  properly  a  habitant  of  cold  climates^ 
it  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the  most  southern  latitude  of  this 
country. 

As  a  fruit  embradng  delicious  and  healthful  qualities,  with  61II 
and  satisfactory  pecuniary  returns,  it  has  found  a  place  in  every 
garden,  farm,  and  plantation,  from  the  size  of  a  bed  four  feet  square 
to  the  field  of  five  times  that  many  acres ;  yet  withal,  there  is  not 
sufficient  quantity  grown  to  meet  the  demand.  Olden  records  liave 
been  made  of  cures  eflectcd  in  the  human  frame  from  use  of  straw- 
berries. We  consider  the  fact,  that  during  strawberry  season  there 
is  less  of  sickness  in  cities  well  supplied  with  that  fruit,  a  most 
agreeable  testimonial  to  its  healthful  and  invaluable  qualities  at 
the  present  day.  The  distinctive  name  Fragaria  is  highly  expressive 
of  the  fragrant  scent  emitted  by  the  fruit. 

Raising  from  Seed. — When  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  it  should 
be  gathered  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  or  with  ffreat  care  each  seed 
separated.  Select  ground  of  light  sandy  soil,  where  only  the  mom- 
ing  sun  will  shine ;  or,  better,  perhaps,  have  ready  a  cold  frame  with 
the  lights  sloping  to  the  north.  Sow  the  seed  at  distances  of  about 
one  inch,  and  cover  lightly  by  sifting  fine  sand,  or,  what  is  preferable, 
vegetable  mould  from  the  woods.  This  done  in  June,  the  plants 
will  npod  care  until  about  October,  at  which  time,  if  not  grown  in  a 
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frame,  they  should  have  tan-bark  or  decayed  leaves  strewed  among 
Ihem  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  Early  in  April  following,  trans- 
plant into  deeply  trenched  ground,  well  manured  with  vegetable 
conipost. 

pROPAOATiON  FROM  RuNNBBS  AND  DIVISIONS. — All  Varieties  of  the 
strawberry,  excopt  the  Wood  and  Alpine,  propagate  rapidly  by 
means  of  runners.  These,  when  a  new  variety  is  procured,  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  as  fast  as  they  make  joints,  should  be 
pegged  down,  and  have  fine  soil  or  sharp  sand  scattered  over  them 
to  induce  them  more  readily  to  make  roots.  In  this  way  from  fifly 
to  one  hundred  new  plants  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  one  in  a 
season. 

To  secure  a  bed  of  those  most  prolific  in  old  grounds,  select  while 
in  fruit,  and  set  stakes  by  side  of  those  from  which  you  wiah  to 
renew ;  afler  fruiting,  destroy  all  around,  thus  giving  them  li^ht 
and  room  to  form  abundance  of  new  plants.  The  Wood  and 
Alpine  varieties  are  propagated  easily  from  seed  with  but  little 
variation.  They  are  also  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  or  cluster 
of  roots  early  in  the  spring. 

FsRTiLS  AND  Barren  Plants. — It  IS  an  old  s^ing  that  ^*  every 
person  enjoys  some  hobby  on  which  to  ride."  Mr.  N.  Longworth, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  received  the  credit  of  starting  the  hobby  of  (in 
common  phrase)  male  and  female  strawberry  blossoms ;  and  so 
vigorously  has  the  hobby  been  ridden,  that,  with  locomotive  power 
and  speed,  it  has  found  its  way  into  every  journal  in  the  country, 
whether  horticultural  or  otherwise;  and  so  generally  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  staminate  (male)  and  pistillate  (female)  flowers  under- 
stood, that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  here  to  re-describe. 

'•  The  European  Wood  and  Alpine  strawberries  always  maintain 
a  natural  character  of  the  blossom,  no  matter  how  cultivated,  and 
therefore  every  blossom  gives  a  perfect  fruit." 


Fig.  1.  Tiff.  2.  Fig.  8. 

Ifulunl  sua*  sterile  Stomfnate  JBIonom.  SleriU  PietCdaU  BUmom, 

The  "  Scarlets  '*  and  "  Pines,"  as  they  are  classed,  when  grown 
from  seed  in  highly  cultivated  grounds,  have  a  tendency  to  become 
imperfect  in  either  stamens  or  pistils,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  hence 
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arisM  the  neoessitj  as  well  as  apparent  reality  of  the  terms  male 
and  female. 

lu  the  production  of  new  varieties,  even  in  our  wildlinga,  the  seed- 
ling plants,  by  means  of  highly  enriched  and  stimulating  soils,  in 
exhibiting  the  full  and  even  enlarged  development  of  one  organ,  the 
other  remaining  imperfect,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  of  strictly 
barren  (staminate)  and  fertile  (pistillate)  plants,  which  when  once 
formed,  it  is  well  known,  seldom  change.  We  coincide  with  Mr. 
Downing,  that  "  the  organs  are  always  present,  though  imperfectly 
developed,"  and  that  when  "  deficient  in  pistils,  (see  Pig.  3,)  they  are 
called  male  plants  ;  if  deficient  in  stamens,  (see  Fig.  2,)  female  plants, 
the  terms  are  incorrect  ;"  yet  these  terms  have  become  so  commonly 
accepted  that  we  have  for  the  better  understanding  continued  their 
use. 

This  deficiency  in  the  one  or  other  organ  arising  from  the  original 
state  of  cultivation,  cannot  be  changed  by  placing  the  plant  in  dif^ 
ferent  soil  and  preserving  an  even  temperature.  The  runners  will, 
when  grown  in  open  air  and  usual  cultivation,  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five  instances  out  of  every  thousand,  continue  to  maintain  the 
habit  of  the  parent  plant.  A  change  from  imperfect  or  perfect  cod> 
Btruction  in  the  flower  of  the  strawberry  cannot  be  depended  on  from. 
a  plant  whose  habit  is  once  established,  by  means  simply  of  varied 
cultivation,  although  very  high  and  exciting  cultivation  from  enrich- 
ing of  animal  manures,  will  often  produce  over-luxuriance  of  foliage, 
with  corresponding  decrease  of  fruit  stems ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
forming  beds  or  plantations  of  the  two  distinct  fully  developed  plants, 
and  also  the  care  requisite  to  prevent  fhe  staminate  or  male  plants 
from  occupying  t6o  mudi  ground,  their  supply  of  food  derived  from 
the  root  being  given  to  creation  of  new  plants  by  means  of  runners 
instead  of  fruit,  as  in  the  pistillate  or  female  variety. 

With  this  understanding,  therefore,  that  varieties  are  continu- 
ally being  produced,  in  which  one  organ  is  most  prominently  devel- 
oped, and  measurably  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  as  a  fniit- 
bearing  flower,  it  has  become  a  requisite  in  planting  to  seoure  such 
proportion  of  fruit-bearing  or  plstiUate  plants  with  the  fructifying  or 
staminate  varieties  as  to  return  the  desired  yield  of  fruit,  llie  pia- 
tillates,  being  regarded  as  the  female,  are  counted  valuable  in  newly 
formed  bods  as  of  ten  to  one  of  staminates  or  males. 

Varieties  however  exist,  like  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Burr's  Old 
Seedling,  and  Longworth^s  Prolific,  whidb  have  generally  been  classed 
as  staminate  or  male  plants,-  and  yet  produce  abundance  of  fruit. 
These  varieties  possess  both  organs  perfect,  in  proportion  of  about 
three  out  of  five  flowers,  and  we  have  therefore  claf<sed  them  as  her- 
maphrodite. 

Vakiktoes  and  their  Classification. — ^The  varieties  of  this  fruit 
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bare  within  ten  yean  past  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  burdensome 
to  the  author  who  describes,  as  well  as  the  amateur  or  nurseryman 
who  grows,  while  for  all  practical  and  useful  purposes,  but  very  few 
are  retained  as  desirable  to  cultivate  where  quantity  of  produce  and 
character,  or  rather  flavor  in  fruit  is  expected. 

The  character  exhibited  in  varidties  often  marks  their  parentage, 
yet,  as  it  is  known  that  a  plant  can  be  fertilized  by  two  or  more 
varieties,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  select  the  distinct  class,  and 
writers  are  often  not  a  little  conftised  in  endeavoring  to  place  them. 

Authors  have  classed  the  strawberry  as  Soablsts,  the  ori^nal 
type  being  our  wild  strawberry ;  Pinks,  originating  from  Pine  or 
Surinam  strawberry ;  Woods  and  Alpines,  from  the  common  wood 
strawberry  of  Europe ;  Hautbois,  or  ffiph  wood^  from.  Bohemia ; 
Chili,  from  South  America. 

The  Scarlets  are  designated  in  their  character  by  small  flowers ; 
long,  thin,  light  green,  sharply  serrate  leaves ;  acid  or  sub-add  fruit, 
of  bright  scarlet  color,  with  seeds  deeply  imbedded. 

Tbe  Pines  are  designated  by  large  flowers ;  broad,  dark  green 
leaves  ;  fruxt  of  pineapple  flavor,  and  generally  soft  in  texture ;  seeds 
sli^tly  imbedded. 

The  Alpines  and  Woods  have  small  flowers,  perfect  in  their 
organs ;  small,  thin,  light  green  leaves ;  fruit  small,  sweet,  and  sepa- 
rating freely  from  the  calyx. 

Tbe  Hautbois  have  large,  pale  green  leaves,  on  tall  foot-stalks, 
the  fruit-stalk  tall  and  erect,  the  fruit  of  a  dull  red  or  purplish  color. 

Hie  Chbj,  designated  by  hairy,  thick,  obtusely  serrate  leaves,  fruit 
pale  red  and  insipid. 

The  Gbbxn  strawberries  have  light  green  foliage,  plaited  fruit,  solid 
flesh,  so  unworthy  cultivation  as  rarely  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

We  have  dropped  the  arrangement  into  daoses  in  order,  simply 
designating  each  m  our  descriptive  text. 

Soil  and  Situation. — Rich,  deep,  loamy,  inclining  to  clayey  soils 
are  generally  found  to  produce  the  largest  berries  as  well  as  most 
in  quantity  ;  but  a  sharp  sandy  soil,  well  manured  with  compost  of 
animal  manure,  bones,  decayed  weeds,  old  mortar,  brick-dust  or 
rubbish,  has,  to  our  knowledge,  produced  some  crops  equal  to  any 
recorded  in  the  public  journals.  Deep  the  soil  must  be,  say  twenty 
inches,  to  insure  the  perfection  of  an  entire  crop.  If  only  a  mode- 
rately deep  soil  of  six  to  eight  inches,  the  first  berries  will  fill  and 
perfect,  while  the  heat  and  drought  so  usual  throughout  the  West  and 
South-west  in  strawberry  season,  will  cause  too  rapid  exhaustion^ 
and  prevent  the  filling  and  perfecting  of  the  remainder. 

Trendbes,  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  with  one  foot  of 
straw  or  leaves  laid  in  the  bottom,  then  filled  up  with  good  soil,  well 
repays  the  labor  in  the  extra  crop  produced. 
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Where  beds  have  be^u  long  established  and  rendered  rick  by  dig- 
ging  in  liberally  of  bam-yard  manure,  it  frequently  happens  that  too 
much  growth  oi  foliage  ensues,  to  the  destruction  of  flowers  or  fruit 
stems.  Where  such  is  the  case,  application  of  one  quart  of  gypsum 
(plaster  of  Paris)  to  every  four  feet  square  of  ground,  witli  two 
inches  over  the  surfitoe  of  leaf  or  vegetable  mould  from  the  woodj 
or  old  pastures,  will  again  bring  in  fruit.  It  also  oflen  occurs,  that 
the  staminates  have  become  too  nun^rous.  These  are  easily  de- 
tected, as  they  flower  some  four  or  five  days  earlier  than  the  pistil- 
lateS|  and  may  then  be  drawn  out 

llie  situation  of  a  bed  or  plantation  afiects  only  the  earlier  or 
later  maturity  of  a  variety.  A  side  hill  sloping  south-east,  with 
springs  of  water  gushing  from  several  points  near  its  suniinit,  has 
enabled  an  acquaintance  of  ours  to  send  to  market  the  "^  Early 
Scarlet  '^  strawberry  son^  ten  days  or  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
others  who  have  the  same  variety  on  warm  soils  and  open  level 
exposures.  Situations  so  selected  that  water  can  be  supplied 
liberally  throughout  the  fruiting  season,  will  increase  the  product 
nearly  one-third.  Wet  ground,  where  water  stands  after  rains,  or 
springy,  cold  soils,  should  never  be  selected. 

Sbason   for   TBAHSPULirriNo  ANn   pRSPARATioH   ow  Plantb. 

South  of  Philadelphia,  the  best  season  ta"  fornung  new  plantations 
is  either  the  last  of  September,  first  of  October,  or  in  March.  In 
latitudes  north  of  this  raoffe  it  will  generally  be  found  best  to  trans- 
plant in  April  or  early  in  May.  July  or  August  planting  in  either 
section  will  be  found  unprofitable,  owing  to  the  clear  drying  heat  of 
our  sun ;  while  September  or  later  planting  in  the  northern  range 
will  require  additional  care,  heavy  mulching  with  tan-bark,  saw-dust 
or  the  like ;  and  even  Uien,  many  of  the  plants  will  be  drawn  out  by 
frosts  of  winter. 

The  plants  when  set  should  be  trimmed  of  all  but  two  leaves,  the 
roots  immersed  in  muddy  water,  and  if  possible  a  damp  or  rainy 
time  selected  for  the  work ;  and  in  order  to  have  the  bed  profitable, 
one  hermaphrodite  should  be  planted  to  every  eight  pistillate  plants. 

Time  of  Ripening. — ^This  varies  according  to  latitude.  In  the 
latitude  of  Cincinnati,  the  season  usually  commences  about  the 
25th  May,  continuing  until  the  first  of  July,  and  for  every  degree 
of  latitude  a  difference  of  ten  days  may  be  counted  on,  either  earlier 
or  later,  as  you  go  north  or  south. 

The  fruiting  season  may  also  be  controlled  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  cutting  foliage  and  flowers,  and  liberal  or  restrained  watering. 
If,  for  instance,  a  bed  of  Jenney's  Seedling  be  taken  of  eight  feet 
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square,  the  first  two  feet  square  shall  be  permitted  to  bloom  and 
fruit  at  its  usual  time ;  the  next  two  feet  shall  have  only  its  first 
fruit-stems  plucked  when  just  about  to  bloom  ;  the  third  riuill  have 
its  entire  foliage  and  iruit«tems  cut  dose  to  the  ground,  and  when 
the  second  fruit-stems  appear,  they  are  also  to  be  picked  as  in  the 
second  plat ;  the  fourth  shall  be  treated  as  the  tlurd,  but  receive  no 
moisture  after  the  first  cutting  for  a  space  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
The  result  will  be  a  succession  of  fruit  in  order. 

MoDSS  or  CuLTXTRS. — Different  varieties  require  measurably  dif- 
ferent modes  of  culture  in  order  to  insure  full  and  perfect  fruit. 
That  of  cultivation  in  hills  of  about  two  feet  apart,  one  plant  to  a 
hill,  the  runners  regularly  destroyed,  is  most  successful  with  the 
Wood  and  Alpine  varieties,  and  also  returns  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  berries  with  nearly  all  the  Scarlets  and  Pines ;  but  at  the 
price  of  labor  in  this  country,  it  is  regarded  as  too  expensive  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  following  modes  in  rows  or  strips,  which 
have  been  successfully  and  largely  practised  in  this  country,  and  are 
thus-  de^scribed  by  A.  J.  Downing : 

"  Culture  in  Bows, — The  rows  should  be  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  of  the  large  growing  kinds  two  feet  from  each  other  in  the 
rows ;  of  the  smaller  growing  kinds,  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
is  sufficient.  The  runners  must  be  kept  down  by  cutting  them  off 
at  least  three  times  a  year,  and  the  ground  maintained  in  good  order 
by  constant  dressing.  During  the  first  year,  a  row  of  any  small 
vegetables  may  be  sown  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  Every 
autumn,  if  the  plants  are  not  luxuriant,  a  light  coat  of  manure  should 
be  dug  in  between  the  rows ;  but  if  they  are  very  thrifty,  it  must  be 
omitted,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  run  too  much  to  leaf. 

"A  light  top-dressing  of  leaves,  or  any  good  compost,  applied  late 
in  the  fall,  greatly  promotes  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  and  secures  the 
more  tender  kinds  against  the  effects  of  an  unusually  cold  winter. 
Before  the  fruit  ripens,  the  ground  between  the  rows  should  be 
covered  with  straw  or  new-mown  grass,  to  keep  it  clean.  A  plan- 
tation in  rows  is  generally  in  full  perfection  the  third  year,  and  must 
always  be  renewed  after  the  fourth  year.^ 

Culture  in  Alternate  Stripe  J— ^^  Strike  out  the  rows  three  feet 
apart  with  a  line.  Plant  along  each  line,  about  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  The  plants  will  soon  send  out  runners,  and  these  runners 
should  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  every  alte  matestrip  of  three 
feet,  the  other  strip  being  kept  bare  by  continually  destroyingj^ 
ruuiers  upon  it,  the  whole  patch  being  kept  free  of  all  weeds.    The 
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oooBpM  ttrip  or  bed  of  runners  will  now  give  a  heavy  crop  of 
strawberries,  and  the  open  strip  of  three  will  senre  as  an  allej  from 
which  to  gather  fruit.  After  the  crop  is  over,  dig  and  prepare  this 
alley  or  strip  for  the  oooupancy  of  the  new  runners  for  the  next  sea- 
son's crop.  The  runners  from  the  old  str^  will  now  speedily  cover 
the  new  space  allotted  to  them,  and  will  perhaps  require  a  partial 
thinning  out  to  have  them  evenly  distributed.  As  soon  a.H  this  is  the 
case,  say  about  the  middle  of  August,  dig  under  the  whole  of  the  old 
plants  with  a  light  coat  of  manure.  The  surface  may  be  then  sown 
with  turnips  or  spinach,  which  will  come  off  before  the  next  season 
of  fruits. 

^  In  this  way  the  strips  or  beds  occupied  by  the  plants  are  reversed 
every  season,  and  the  same  plot  of  ground  may  thus  be  continued  in 
a  productive  state  for  many  years.^ 

Specific  Nutrition. — R.  G.  Pardee,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  says :  "  I 
fertilize  the  plants,  on  opening  of  spring,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
a  solution  or  one-fourth  of  a  pound  each  of  sulphate  of  potassium, 
Glauber  salts,  and  sal  soda,  and  one  ounce  of  muriate  ammonia,  to 
eight  gallons  of  water ;  continue  this  once  a  week  or  ten  days  until 
they  blossom  ;  then  pure  cold  water  until  they  ripen.'' 

An  old  recipe  published  in  the  "  Friends'  Review,"  Philadelphia, 
says  that  '^A  bed  80  feet  by  40  should  have  applied,  about  once  a 
week,  for  three  times,  commencing  when  the  green  leaves  first  begin 
to  start,  and  making  the  last  application  just  before  the  plants  are  in 
full  bloom,  the  following  preparation  :  Of  nitre,  of  potash,  of  Glauber's 
salt,  and  sal  soda,  each  one  pound ;  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  one-quar- 
ter of  a  pound,  dissolved  in  thirty  gallons  of  rain  or  river  water. 
One-third  applied  at  a  time,  and  the  application  made  at  evening." 
If  dry  weatner,  free  application  of  clear  soft  water  should  be  made 
between  the  times  of  using  the  preparation.  Throughout  most  of 
the  Western  soils  there  is  as  yet  no  necessity  for  specific  applicati<»& 
of  food  to  the  strawberry,  except  it  may  be  in  old  gardens.  For 
field  or  market  culture,  new  clover-ley  will  be  found  better  than 
specific  manures  on  old  grounds.  The  applying  specific  nutrition  in 
solution  to  all  fruit-bearing  plants,  undoubtedly  increases  their  sus- 
ceptibility, while  it  increases  the  vigor,  and  foliage,  and  size  of  fruit ; 
yet  we  doubt  the  success  of  such  increased  action  in  the  soils  of  the 
Western  States,  as  combined  with  the  great  changes  of  climate.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  advise  such  course  as-  will  rather  check  than  en- 
hance vigor.  We  append  analysis  of  the  strawberry  plant  made  by 
Mr.  Bilius  Klrtland  for  guidance  of  those  whose  grounds  have  become 
exhausted,  and  who  prefer  this  method : 
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LOVOWOBTR^S   PROUFia 


Originated  at  Gncumati  at  same  time 
as  McAToy^a  Superior,  and  on  similar 
ground ;  both  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth  known  as  the  "  Grarden  of  Eden." 
For  market  culture  we  regard  it  of  more 
value  than  McAvoy's  Superior.  Flowers^ 
hermaphrodite ;  vinety  hardy  ;  foot-stalks^ 
long,  stout ;  Uaf^  broad,  round,  bold,  up- 
right, with  a  curve;  trusseSy  large,  full,  stand 
up  well  from  the  ground;  productive, regu- 
lar, and  sure  bearer.  IVuit,  above  me- 
dium to  large,  generally  regular,  roundish, 
or  obovate,  sometimes  slightly  conical  or 
oozcomb ;  color,  rich,  dark  crimson ;  seeds,  small,  deeply  imbedded ; 
JUsky  firm,  bright  red,  with  veins  of  white,  and  a  white  rim  sur- 
rounding  the  core,  which  is  obovate  rounded,  sub-acid,  rich,  high, 
not  delicate  flavor;  calyx^  around  stem,  is  large,  long  acuminate, 
and  the  stem  set  deeply  into  the  firuit  Eipens  medium  seascxi,  or 
"Hudson." 

MoAvoVs  StTPSUOR. 
UcAraf  No^  IS. 


Originated  at  Cincinnati,  in  1848,  on  loamy  day  soil  underlaid 
with  limestone.  Received  the  prize  of  $100  from  the  Qncinnati 
Horticultural  Society,  1851.  Flowers,  pistillate :  vines,  hardy  ;  foU- 
age^  broad,  dark,  wavy,  and  sharply  serrated;  foot-stalks,  long: 
trusses,  fiill  and  well  formed  ;  fruit,  very  large,  exceeding  by  one- 
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hollow.     Ripens  with  "  Western  Queen ;"  and  sometimes,  when  the 
sesson  is  rainy,  gives  a  partial  second  crop. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C,  says  the  Fertilized  Hautbois  of 
Myatt  is  a  larger  fruit  and  better  bearer  than  above. 


CLASS  ll^Wortky Jurther  Attentiim  by  AmaUuriy  and  odapUd  to 

certain  Loealitiet. 

AucK  Maudk. 

PlTtteflM  Alice  KuAs. 

English.  Hennaphrodite ;  large  flowers,  conical,  dark  crimson,  glossy, 
flavor  sprightly,  abundant  bearer,  grown  largely  in  some  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Ajax. 

Endish.  Staminate ;  globular,  sometimes  cock's  comb,  dark  crimsoD, 
fine  fuiTor.    New. 

Black  Princb. 

Black  Imp^iaL 

English.  Pistillate  ;  large,  rounded,  deep  purplish  red,  glosvf ;  seeds 
sUghtiy  imbedded,  very  showy ;  flesh  rich,  red,  sweet ;  in  some  looslities, 
as  at  Newburffh,  N.  T.,  and  on  the  Canada  shore  opposite  Detroit,  proves 
of  the  very  nighest  flavor ;  wants  a  rich  loamy  clay ;  core  full  firm, 
surrounded  by  a  light  pink  line.  There  is  another  variety  of  Black  rrince 
which  is  long,  conical,  somewhat  acid. 

BlSHOP^S  O&AKOB. 
Orufe  HndMM  Bhy,        |        Btahop't  New. 

Pistillate ;  medium,  light  orange  scarlet^  conical ;  fruits  in  clusters^  mod* 
erately  prolific ;  desirabte  in  warm,  deep,  sandy  soOs. 

Burr's  Sbbdltko. 

Burr's  Stamuate  Seedling,        {        Burr's  Old  Seedling . 

American.  Hermi^hrodite ;  foliage  lijght  green,  vines  strong,  vigorous 
and  hardy.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish  oval,  often  conical ;  seed  liffht- 
colored ;  color  light  pale  red ;  flesh  tender,  mild  and  pleasant  flavor,  does 
not  bear  carriage  well,  and  is  of  too  oale  color  to  sell  well  in  market ; 
productive,  and  as  a  fertilizer  for  pistillate  varieties,  valuable. 

BOSTOV    PiNR. 

American.  Staminate ;  re(}uires  high  cultivation  in  hills ;  vines  vigor- 
ous.    Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  conical :  seeds  yellow,  slightJy  imbed- 
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ded ;  color  deep,  rich  ahininff  red ;  flesh  pale  scarlet,  firm,  juicy,  sweet, 
with  a  sprightly  agreeable  flavor.  G.  M.  Hovey,  the  originator  of  this 
yariety,  claims  for  it  earliness  and  great  produotiTcness. 

Brbwkr's  Empkrob. 

English.  Staminate ;  large,  ovatCL  dark  red,  hardy,  and  said  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Although  introduced  to  tnis  country  some  eight  years,  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  much  disseminated. 

Brilliakt. 

American.  Hermaphrodite  ,*  flowers  large.  Fruit  lam,  conical,  deep 
crimsan,  flavor  exoellent|  productive,  plants  vigorous.     W.  R  P.  in  Hort. 

Caleb  Coipm. 

American.  Pistillate ;  large,  pointed,  scarlet ;  flesh  white,  flavor  good, 
prolific. 

Crdcsoh  Coin. 

Ovtoh  Beny. 

Pistillate;  flowers  medium.  Fruit  large,  conical,  good  flavor,  slightly 
add ;  vines  vigorous,  requiring  space,  productive. 

CUSBINO. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Fruit  large,  color  light  scarlet  form  ob- 
tuse conical ;  flesh  fine,  flavor  sprightly,  agreeable,  productive.  Originated 
by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia. 

Cleveland. 

American.  Hermaphrodite:  leaf  large,  ovate  rounded,  dark  green. 
Fruit  large,  varying  from  cock  s  comb  to  conical  shape,  irregular;  color 
dark  purplish  red  on  sunny  side,  opposite  a  rich  clear  vemulion ;  seeds 
ovate  pointed,  prominent;  flesh  firm,  of  pineapple  flavor,  rich  and  deli- 
cious. A  variety  raised  from  seed  in  1849,  by  Mrs.  D.  H.  Lamb,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

CRBscEirr  Seedling. 

A  variety  originated  at  New  Orleans,  said  to  be  perpetual  bearer.  We 
nave  been  unable  to  examine  it    It  requires  fiirther  testing. 

Cbarlottb. 

American.  Pistillate;  flowers  medium,  foliage  broad.  Fmit  large^ 
obovate;  color  dark  scarlet;  flesh  sweety  sprightly  flavor,  prodootiva 
W.  B.  P.  in  Hort 
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Climax. 

Oimaz  Seulet. 

Am^rioan.  Pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  oonioal,  slightlj  necked,  3^t 
•oarlet)  rather  acid,  Tery  productive.    £.  &  B. 

CoBirucopiA. 

American.  Pistillate.  Fruit  large,  conical,  scarleti  productiTe.  W. 
R  P.  in  Hort 

DUVDXB. 

Scotch.  Pistillate ;  leaves  liijfht  green,  foot  and  fruit-stalks  long,  sup- 
porting the  clusters  of  fruit  clear  of  tlie  ground.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
roundish  oval,  very  uniform,  light  pale  clear  scarlet;  flesh  firm,  rich,  acid, 
high  flavor ;  very  productive,  extremely  valuable  as  market  berry,  its  pe- 
rimi  of  ripening  being  from  five  to  ten  days  afler  Willey  or  Hudson. 
Yines  very  hardy. 

DUCHSBBX  DB  TrXVISX. 

A  varietv  virhich  as  yet  we  do  not  know  of  having  been  fruited  in  this 
country.  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  thua 
describes  it:  Presented  to  the  Society  by  M.  Jamin,  Bourg-la-Reine,  near 
Paris,  September  6,  1851.  Fruit  middle-.^ized,  ovate,  deep  red ;  seeds 
small,  rather  deeply  embedded ;  flesh  pale  red,  juicy,  with  a  brisk  ridi 
flavor;  leaves  large,  roundish,  widely  and  rather  obtusely  serrated ;  leaf- 
stalks moderately  tall,  very  hairy,  the  hairs  on  these  spreading  horizon- 
tally, but  those  on  the  scapes  and  runners  are  adpressed.  Appears  to  be 
a  good  bearer. 

DuxB  OF  KxNT. 

Duke  of  Keat't  Scarlet,     (  AastrUn  Scarlet, 

Early  Prolific  Scarlet. 

EnglisL  Staminate.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  conical,  bright  scarlet, 
sharp,  rather  acid  flavor,  valuable  only  on  account  of  its  early  period  of 
ripening;  vines  hardy. 

DuNOAN^s  Seedling. 

English.  New.  Fruit  large,  dark  rich  red,  fine  flavor,  productive. 
Lately  introduced. 

EbbrleinV  Sexdung. 

American.  Hermaphrodite ;  vines  vigorous ;  flowers  medium.  Fruit 
medium,  conical  compressed;  seeds  ligbtrcolored,  prominent;  color  daik 
scarlet,  ^ood,  «liehtly  acid  flavor.    Early,  moderately  productive. 

Gbnxsee. 

American.    Hermaphrodite;  vines  luxuriant;  fruitrfitalks  stoat,  aap- 
pK>rting  the  fruit  welL    Fruit  large,  roundish,  dark  crimson,  very  prod 
tive.    itipenslate. 
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Grben  Strawberrt. 

Green  Pine,         |        Green  Wood, 
Green  Alpine. 

Ciiltiyated  only  by  the  curious.    Small,  roundiflh,  whitish  green. 

Hoyxy's  Sredlino. 

American  Pistillate.  Flowers  small ;  yines  vigorous ;  leaves  broad, 
roundish,  distinct  from  all  other  varieties ;  leaf  and  fruit-stalks  short  and 
stout  Fruit  very  large,  roundish  ovate,  slightly  conical,  with  a  short 
neck ;  color,  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  dark  rich  shining  red ;  seeds 
dark ;  fiesh  scarlet,  firm,  bears  carriage  well,  but  is  deficient  in  richness  of 
flavor.  In  rich,  deep,  loamy  soils,  and  supplied  with  a  good  impregnator, 
this  variety  will  give  immense  crops  of  large  fine  fruit.  In  common 
or  sandy  soils  it  perfects  only  a  few  large  berries.  We  think  "  McAvoy's 
Superior"  will  entirely  supersede  it  The  "  Methven  Scarlet"  has  been 
largely  disseminated  in  Illinois  and  farther  west  States  as  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling.   Newly  planted  beds  require  a  covering  of  Utter  in  winter. 

Hudson. 

Hodeon's  Bay,         I        Late  Scarlet, 
Old  Hud«oa,  |        American  Scarlet 

Pistillate.  More  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other  variety  :  its 
hardihood  and  late  period  of  maturity,  together  with  its  fine  rich  acid 
flavor,  so  valuable  for  preserving,  will  continr  ?  for  years  to  bring  it  abun> 
dant  in  the  markets  of  our  large  cities.  In  the  rich  clay  lands  around 
Cincinnati  it  grows  to  such  size  as  frequently  to  have  been  mistaken  for 
Hovey's.  It  must^  however,  gradually  give  place  to  such  varieties  as 
Longworth's  Prolific,  Western  Queen,  sc  Fruit  above  medium,  ovate, 
often  with  a  neck ;  seeds  deeply  imbedded ;  color  rich  dark  glossy  red : 
flesh  firm,  of  a  high,  brisk,  acid  flavor.  Should  be  permitted  to  hang  until 
fully  matured.    Season  rather  late. 

Hooper's  Seedling. 

English.  Staminate.  Fruit  medium,  conical,  dark  rich  red,  good  fiavor, 
productive.    Late. 

Iowa  Male. 

American.  Staminate.  Fruit  medium,  round  conical;  seeds  deeply 
imbedded ;  color  pale  red ;  core  ovate  conical,  marked  with  a  greenish 
line ;  flesh  yellow ;  flavor  delicate ;  moderate  bearer. 

Jenny  Lind. 

Staminate.  Size  rather  large;  form  conical,  perfect,  generally  with 
short  neck ;  seeds  moderately  sunk  in  oval  cavities ;  color  bright  light 
scarlet ;  flesh  white,  nearly  solid,  heavy,  tender  and  juicy  flavor,  pleasant 
sub-acid,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  highly  perfumed.  Early, 
ripening  with  the  Early  Virginia,  but  more  prolific.  Quality  "  very 
good."    (Wilder,  Ma) 
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Labgi  Early  Scarlit. 

nurlyYiifiBia. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  In  the  Eastern  States  this  is  r^arded  a> 
the  best  early  berrj.  West,  it  has  never  sustained  such  character.  Its 
chief  value  may  be  found  as  an  impregnator  of  pistillate  kinds.  Fruit 
medium,  roundis*h  ovate,  bright  scariet;  seeds  deeply  imbedded ;  flesh  ten- 
ter, rich,  slightly  acid  flavor.    Season,  very  early. 

Mkthyen  Scarlet. 


Methveo, 
Boothamploa  Scarlet, 


Keen  s  Seedliof  (of  tome  West,) 
Bovey't    do.  "        " 

Sioddart'i  do.  "       " 


Scotch.  Pistillate.  Strong  grower.  Fruit  large,  roundish  or  oockV 
oomb*8haped ;  seed  slightly  imbedded ;  color  dull  scarlet ;  flesh  coarse, 
open  texture ;  core  large  and  hollow ;  flavor  very  indifierent  It  some- 
times produces  large  crc^M,  ripening  some  four  or  five  days  after  the 
height  of  strawberry  season. 

Monte  VIDRO  Pivb. 

American. '  Hermaphrodite.  Foliage  large  and  vigorous ;  flowers  Terr 
large ;  fruit  large,  conical,  of  a  pine-apple  flavor,  ripening  late.  (W.  R.  P. 
in  Hort) 

Monroe  Scarlet. 

American.  Pistillate.  Large,  roundish,  light  scarlet,  good,  very  pro- 
lific.    (E.  and  B.) 

McAvot's  No.  1. 

mgavoy*s  extra  red. 

American.  Pistillate.  Two  varieties  originated  at  same  time  and  place 
as  "  McAvoy's  Superior."  They  are  yet  comparatively  untested,  but  with 
exception  of  quality,  the  same  description  will  answer  for  both ;  large, 
roundish,  scarlet;  seed  deeply  imbedded ;  flesh  stained  with  red;  flavor 
agreeable,  the  extra  red,  sub-acid. 

MOTAMENSING. 

American.  Pistillate.  Foliage  large,  crenate  serratures.  Fruit  large, 
roundish  conical,  deep  crimaon ;  seed  crimson,  set  in  rather  deep  depres- 
sions, with  rounded  mtervals ;  flesh  red,  flavor  very  fine.  (Trans.  Penn. 
Hort  So.) 

Maorifiqub. 

American.  Pistillate.  Very  large,  rounded,  orange  scarlet,  pleasant 
flavor,  productive.    (W.  R.  P.  in  Hort) 

Necked  Pine. 

(Tniqae  Prairir,        |  Pine  Apple. 

American.  Pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  conical,  always  necked,  ligfal 
scarlet;  flesh  white,  delicate,  a  little  acid,  pleasant  when  fully  ripci 
little  grown  except  in  private  gardens  at  Cincinnati 
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Primordiak. 

American.  *  Pistillate.     Flowers  small.      Fruit  large,   oonical,   deep 
scarlet;  prodactive.     (W.  R  P.  in  Hort) 

Prolific  Hudson. 

American.    Pistillate.    Fruit  medium,  short  cone,  crimson,  good  flayor, 
ripens  gradually.     (W.  R  P.  in  Hort) 


Pennsylvania. 

American.  Pistillate.  Leaf  large,  deep  green.  Fruit  large,  broadly 
conical,  dark  crimson  ,*  seed  crimson,  when  shaded,  yellow,  slightly  im- 
bedded 'f  fleah  red ;  flavor  fine.    (Trana  Penn.  Horl  So.) 

Proldic  Swainstonx. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  scarlet ;  flavor  flne; 
productive.    (W.  R  P.  in  Hort) 

Primatx. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Fruit  large,  conical,  deep  scarlet;  pro- 
ductive, fine  for  market    (W,  R  P.  in  Hort.) 

Rbfulgxnt. 

Americaa  Pistillate.  Medium,  ovate  with  a  neck,  scarlet,  flne  flavor; 
productive.    (W.  R  P.  in  Hort.) 

Ruby. 
Sngliah.  Frait  medium,  oval,  ruby  red,  fine  flavor,  prolific.   (Hov.  Mag.) 

Rival  Hudson. 

Bnrr's  Riyal  Hodscm. 

American.  Pistillate.  Fruit  large,  bright  scarlet ;  flesh  red,  firm,  sub- 
acid, venr  productive.  Originated  same  time  as  "Burr's  New  Pine, '  and 
is  much  Uke  "  Hudson,"  its  parent 

Red  Alpine. 

Steilord't  Washingtott  Alpine,        |        Newland't  Mammoth. 

Flowers  perfect  Fruit  small,  conical,  bright  scarlet,  deUcate,  peculiar 
flavor.  Its  principal  value  in  our  climate  is  the  ripening  gradually  a  long 
time.  An  autumnal  crop  may  be  procured  by  destroying  the  early  blos- 
soms.   The  "  White  Alpme"  varies  only  in  the  color  of  its  fruit 

Richardson's  Late. 
American.    Hermaphrodite.    Fruit  large,  roundish,  short  neck,  light 
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totrlet)  rich,  sib*acid,  sprightly  flATor,  moderateh[  prodactiTe,  nprnoa  in 
raooemon  until  aboat  middle  of  July.    ("  M.  P.  W.,  in  Hort") 

R068  PHoonx. 

American.  SUminate.  Fruit  lirge,  roundiah  oompreaaed,  daric  reu ; 
flesh  firm,  good  flavor ;  generally  a  poor  bearer 

SOUTHBOEOUOB. 

BottthboroofliSeadliaf,        |        Manhsn's  SeedHnf . 

Engliah.  Pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  OTate,  oonical,  sometimes  pointed, 
rich  deep  scarlet ;  seeds  small,  deeply  imbedded,  mild  rich  flavor,  firm 
fleshy  bearing  carnage  well.  We  have  fruited  this  several  years  in  con- 
nection with  *' Large  Early  Scarlet,"  (to  which  it  is  a  good  mate,)  and 
Ibund  it  more  productive,  and  ripening  equally  early  in  season,  vines 
hardy ;  firuit  and  footpStalks  short 

SWAINSTONB  SSBDUHO. 

Bngltsh.  Staminate.  Fruit  large  ovate,  light  crimson,  firm  fleshed, 
ridi,  delicious  flavor.    Ripens  a  long  time,  but  is  an  uncertain  bearer. 

SaLTKb's  VERSAILLA18S. 

En^isL  New.  Not  yet,  we  think,  here  introduced.  We  copy  de- 
scription of  Mr.  R  Thompson,  of  London  Hort  Society : 

Presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  John  Salter,  Nurseryman,  Hammer- 
smith. Oct  24, 1851.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  sometimes  flattened  or  cock's- 
oomb-shaped,  dark  red ;  seeds  rather  deeply  embedded ;  flesh  Dale,  juicy, 
and  rich ;  leaves  middle-sized,  roundish  ovaL  widely  serrated ;  leaf-stallcs, 
scapes  and  runners  hairy,  the  hairs  spreading  almost  horizontally.  A 
good  bearer. 

Oranob  PaOLIFIC. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Fruit  large,  orange  scarlet^  add,  pro- 
ductive^ late.    (E.  dE  B.) 

WaiTB  ALPnrx. 
Yaries  from  Red  Alpine  only  in  the  color  of  its  fruit 

ViOTOEIA. 

Hermaphrodite,  sometimes  pistillate.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  round, 
conical  rich  scarlet;  flesh  firm,  rich,  high,  slightly  acid  flavor.  Season 
with  Hudson  and  Willey.  Some  six  years  since  we  received  this  variety, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  described,  or  to  reoognin  it  as  any 
variety  under  different  name.     The  vines  are  hardy  and  usually  prolific. 

Willey. 

American.  Pistillate.  Undoubtedly  a  seedling  from  Hudson,  as  plants 
taken  from  the  bed  of  Mrs.  Willey,  originally  Hudson,  (from  whence  its 
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name,)  have  some  been  recognized  as  Hudson,  while  others  bear  the  cha- 
racter allied  to,  but  ^et  varied.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  ovate,  corneal, 
rounded,  rarely  indinmg  to  neck,  rich,  dark,  glossy  red ;  flesh  firm,  juicy, 
high  acid  flavor.  Hangs  long,  and  should  be  permitted  so  to  do ;  vines 
very  hardy,  vigorous,  require  severe  thinning,  or  the  fruit  is  materially 
lessened  in  size. 

Unique  Soarlbt. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Large,  light  scarlet^  sweety  rich,  delicious 
flavor,  moderate  bearer. 

White  Bush  Alpikb. 

This  and  Bed  Bush  Alpine  difier  from  the  Alpine  previously  described, 
only  in  not  forming  runners ;  but,  growing  in  neat,  compact  bunches,  are 
used  by  many  persons  for  edging  beds  in  kitchen  gardens.  Bearing 
throughout  the  entire  season  renders  it  desirable.  They  are  propagated 
by  dividing  the  roots  early  in  spring.  Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  first  introduced  the  Bush  Alpines  to  this  country. 

Walker's  Ssbdumo. 

American.  Staminate.  Fruit  medium  size,  roundish  conical,  very  dark 
crimson  ;  seed  moderately  sunk  ;  flesh  not  quite  solid,  deeply  stained  with 
red,  sprightly  rich  flavor,  of  quality  ''  best»"  prolific  for  a  staminate.  Wil- 
der, MS. 


CLASS  III—  Unworthy  further  OultivaHon. 

Aberdeen  Bee  Hiys. 
EDgUflh.    Staminate ;  below  medium,  scarlet. 

Bain's  Extra  Earlt. 
Medium  to  small,  round  conical ;  flesh  tinged  with  red,  sweet  and  pleasant. 

Buist's  Prize. 
Amerlcaa    Hermaphrodite ;  large,  firm,  moderately  prodnctiye. 

British  Queen. 

Uystt't  Bridah  Qneen. 

English.    Staminate  ;  large,  roundish,  scarlet,  rioh,  poor  beam 

Bostock. 

Rostock. 

English.    Roundish,  poor  bearer. 

Cole's  Prouvic 
English.    Large,  conical,  good  flavor. 
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CoLi's  Latb  Soaelbt. 
g"g"«''     Medium,  deep  ookr,  moderate  beanr. 

Cox'b  Skxduno. 
iEngit«H     huge,  U^t  red,  irregnlftr  ehni^  eoid. 

C0LUMBU& 
AmerloML    Pintillele^  ltf8«»  dark  red,  ewee^  toe  tender. 

Crimsom  Pinb  • 
Hermaphrodite.    Reeemblee  Hudeoo. 

DOWNTON. 
Kaiffht's  Seedliof . 

Bngllflli.    Stamlnate  ;  lirge,  iiregnUr  form,  porpUeh  loeriet.  iinprodiietiT& 

DlPTFORD  PniB. 

Mymtt'a  Deptford  Pine. 

EnglUiL    Stemlnate ;  large,  long  oooioal*  riok,  aoarlat,  poor  bearer,  pai^ 
ihXly  bardy. 

Elton. 

i3lOB  Pine. 

Knglieh.    Stamlaate ;  large,  light  red,  orate^  aoid,  tender,  onprodnctiye. 

Giant  Alpink. 
Medium,  globular,  tasteleaL 

Gk)LIATH. 

Oennaik    Medium  to  large,  nariet,  irregolar,  add,  yinoiu..  There  la  also 
an  iSngliah  Tariety,  no  better. 

GbtoTB  End  Soarlkt. 

Atkiuoii'i  Scarlet 

English,     Hermaphrodite ;  medium  to  email,  globular,  light  ▼ermilion, 
acid,  early,  prodactive. 

Globs  Hautbou. 
Englieh.    Small,  globular,  unprodoctiTe. 

Huntsman's. 

American.     Pietilljl^ ;  large,  prodnctiye,  flaTorleoL     Hnnteman's  Stamin- 
ate,  medium,  dark  aoarlei  good  flavor,  poor  bearer. 

KxxNx's  Snbdlino. 
English.    Staminate ;  large,  round  cock's  comb,  pnipUsb  crimson,  firm,  rich. 
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mgh  flaror,  tender,  nnprodaotiTe.    There  is  alBo  a  pistillate  Eeene's  Seedling, 
reoeiyed  by  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  equally  nnprodactive. 

La  Libgoisb. 
French.    Staminate ;  medium,  bright  scarlet,  onproductiTe, 

Latb  Pbolifio. 
American.    PiRtillate ;  mediam,  light  pale  scarlet 

Lizz  B  Rakdolph, 
Aniftriftftn.    PifiHUate ;  medium,  scarlet,  indifferent  grower. 

Mtatt'b  Eliza. 

English.    Staminate ;  large,  irregular  cock's  comb,  tender  flesh,  hollow  eere, 
high  flavor,  poor  bearer. 

Mottibr'b  Sbbdling. 
American.    Pistillate ;  resembles  its  parent "  Hndson.'' 

Mbloh. 
Sootoh,    Medium,  roundlfih,  dark  color,  dwail 

Mtatt's  Elbanor. 
Bngliih.    Staminate ;  large,  long  conical*  crimson  scarlet,  add. 

Mtatt^s  Globb. 
English.    Large,  roundish,  fine  flavor,  tender. 

Mtatt*8  Mammoth. 

English.     Staminate ;  large,  Irfegular  roundish,  dark  erimson,  flavorlsH, 
poor  bearer. 

Mtatt's  Prinob  Albert. 
English.    Medium,  conical,  purplish  crimson. 

Myatt's  Pikb. 
EngUsh.    Large,  bright  scarlet,  fine  flavor,  poor  bearer. 

Mtatt's  Prouvic. 
English.    Staminate ;  medium,  conical,  light  scarlet,  good  flavor,  not  proUflo. 

Ohio  Mammoth. 

American.    Stamin*^  ;  large,  light  pale  red,  conical,  hollow  core,  deficient 
In  flavor,  poor  bearer. 

20* 


AM  THS  8TRAWBSRBT. 

Old  Pink,  ok  Cabouva. 

Bbth  SMrl«t,        I        Old  Sewlet  FSaa, 
Piaeappl*. 

AmariMiu  Stamlnatai ;  nediam,  ooakal  with  »  neck,  bright  ■c«i«t|  rieh 
fl»Tor,  ripeM.wh«a  there  are  muij  better  Tarietiea 

Profcbk  Scarlet. 
AmericMi.    Pbtillftte ;  from  seed  of  L«rge  Early  Soarlet,  which  it  uiimMwi 

PROFCSIOV. 

AmcrioAB.    PlittlUte ;  Bmall,  rich,  tweet,  prodnotiTeL 

pRiNCX  or  Orlsans. 
Stimliwtir ;  medliuDy  delicate  flaror. 

RoflSBBUtT. 

Etaglidi.    Stamtnata  ;  nediui,  eooioal,  good  flaTor,  poor  bearer. 

Red  Wood. 

EafflMk  Red  Wood 

The  wild  Btrawberry  of  Europe,  ea^y  of  ooltiyatioo,  bears  freely  and  of  long 
oootiiuianoe ;  email,  red,  roondieh  ovate,  sweet  and  delicate.  The  White 
Wood  variea  only  in  color. 

RlCHAEOBON^B  EarLT. 

Amerioan.    PIstlllnte ;  mediun,  dark  orimeon,  add. 

SoiOTO. 

Americaa    Pistillate ;  large,  light  pale  scarlet 

SCARLST  Mju/mQ. 

American.  Pistillaie ;  orate  conical,  necked,  light  pale  red ;  flesh  tender, 
Jnloy.  good. 

TATIiOR^B  SkKDUKO. 

American.  Pistillate ;  medinm,  long  oval,  neok  distiBot,  light  scarlet,  sweet 
and  agreeaUe,  hollow  core,  nnprodnctiTe. 

Trttb  Chill 

PaUgoniaii,        I        Greeawell'e  New  Oiuit, 
QraeBweu't  n«ach. 


This,  with  the  two  following,  are  little  Talned,  and  rarely  grown.    Fmlt 
large,  conical,  doll  red,  firm,  hollow  core. 

WiLMOT^s  Superb. 
English.    Large,  roond.  cock's  comb,  soarleti  poor  bearer. 


M ;  flMh  T«adUh. 


APPENDIX. 


Snrcn  the  manuscript  of  the  foregoing  pages  was  placed  in  hands 
of  the  printer,  there  have  been  several  new  fruits  introduced  and 
described,  in  llie  Horticultural  Journals  and  Societies'  Transactions  ; 
these  we  have  thought  best  to  add  in  an  appendix.  There  have  also 
been  some  few  omissions,  consequent  on  the  author  not  being  at  hand 
to  correct  the  proofs  until  they  were  stereotyped ;  these  also  we 
have  thought  best  to  insert  here. 

APPLES. 
CLASS  I.     Wariky  General  OuUivation. 

Cogswell. 

Gogtwell's  Pearmain 

American.  Native  of  Connecticut.  It  has  been  grown  in  Mass. 
and  Ohio,  and  succeeds  equally  as  well  as  in  its  native  locality. 
Trees,  moderately  vigorous,  making  rather  long  annual  shoots,  of  a 
dark,  reddish  brown  color. 

Fruit,  large ;  form,  roundish  flattened ;  color,  deep  yellow,  nearly 
covered  with  stripes,  splashes,  and  dots  of  rich  red,  and  a  few  large 
russet  specks ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  open ;  calyx,  medium, 
nearly  closed;  basin,  shallow;  Jleeh,  yellowish,  crisp,  sprightly 
sub-acid ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  medium  size,  dark  brown.  Season^ 
January  to  March. 

Maiden's  Blush. 

American.  Tree  a  rapid  grower,  forming  a  fine  spreadtog  head ; 
succeeds,  so  far  as  producing  annually  and  abundantly,  in  all  soils ; 
much  the  best,  however,  in  those  termed  "  limestone  clay."  Valued 
ibr  cooking,  for  drying,  and  salable  in  market  on  account  of  its 
handsome  appearance. 

Fruit,  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish,  flattened ;  cohr,  clear 
lemon  yellow,  with  red  cheek,  varying  from  faint  blush  to  rich 
crimson ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  medium,  abrupt ;  core, 
medium  ;  flesh,  white,  finegrained,  tender,  sprightly,  rather  sharp 
sub-add  unless  fiilly  ripened.     Season,  Septeml^r  and  October. 
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CLASS  n.    Jfhf  and  unte$isd,  adapted  to  Asmtmnr  Outhure,  (Mr  at- 
tain Loeatitk$. 

BXRRT. 

^Tnmmrmn      Froit  IftTge,  ronndiflh  oUftlfl^  ifrip«d  and  mottled  with 
oriniBOii  on  greenish  jellow ;  green  rnaset  spots.    October,  NoTomber. 

BUSL*B  FAyOBXTB. 
ijpolled  Pippin,     {     Graj  Pippia. 


Vroit  medimBy  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  stem  slender,  omtsj  deep^ 
rasseled,  oalyx  inifdiTimi  flesh  *  little  toogh.    NoTember. 

Callasaoa. 

Ameriosn.  Fmit  sbove  medium,  roundish,  doll  brown  on  greenish 
yellow  russet ;  oslyxlsrge,  wide  furrowed  besin.    Oolober,  NoTember. 

Camao*8  Swkkt. 

Ameriosn.  Fhiit  below  medium,  roundish  oonioal,  whitish  green, 
dottded  with  green  russet;  calyx  large,  dosed. 

Cbakbbbrt. 

American.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  conical,  red,  striped  with  carmine, 
gray  russet  dots ;  stem  in  a  narrow,  russeted  cavity ;  calyx  small,  dosed. 

Dapphu 

American.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  ydlow,  douded  with  dull  green,  and 
q»ecked  with  crimson  in  sun ;  calyx  small,  dosed. 

MouKTAiir  Sprout. 

American.  Fruit  medium,  oblong  truncate,  red  striped,  numerous  white 
dots. 

NiCKXJAOK. 

American.  From  North  Carolina.  J^ruit  large,  oblate,  red  striped  and 
mottled  on  greenish  yellow ;  car  v  deep,  russeted ;  cal;^x  large,  par- 
tially open ;  core  small ;  seed  )i^±i  brown ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  delicate, 
^  huL"    Well  adapted  to  the  Southern  States,  not  yet  tested  at  the  North.^ 

BlTTSB. 

American.  From  Berks  county,  Pa.  IVuit  medium,  roundish  oblong, 
shades  of  red  striped,  white  dots;  stem  short;  cavity  deep,  narrow; 
seed  shorty  plump ;  flesh  tender  "  very  good,"    October,  November. 
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SUMMEROUR. 

American.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  red  mottled  and  striped,  large  gray 
dots ;  caTit7  deep ;  calyx  large.    October,  November. 

The  ten  foregoug  descriptaons  of  tipphB  we  take  from  the  Ad  Interim 
Beports  of  Pa.  Hort  Society. 

Stubmeb  Pippin. 

Foreiffn.  Tree  healthy,  good  bearer^  fruit  rather  small,  roundish  oonical, 
yellowiah  green  with  brown,  dull  red  m  son ;  flesh  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  add ; 
keeps  welL    January  to  June. 


GRAPES. 
New  (md  unteiied^  suited  to  Amateur  Culture. 

Brinoxlb. 

Baabo't  No.  1. 

First  frtiited  hi  1850.  Bunch  large,  rather  compact,  sometimes 
shouldered ;  berry  fry&^ighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  black ; 
/2mA,  solid,  not  pulpy ;  fioLvor^  rich,  vinous,  and  saccharine ;  quality^ 
«  best."     (Ad.  Int.  Eept.) 

Cassadt. 

An  accidental  seedling  white  grape,  with  native  leaf,  and  dark 
purplish  wood.  Bunek^  of  medium  size,  tolerably  compact,  and 
sometimes  shouldered;  berry,  below  medium,  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  form,  round ;  color^  greenish  white  with  occasion- 
ally a  famt  salmon  tint,  and  thidely  covered  with  white  bloom ;  fleshy 
iuicy,  with  but  little  pulp ;  flavor,  pleasant ;  quality,  "  very  good." 
{Ad.  Int.  Bept.) 

Cluul. 

R«abe*t  No.  i. 

Bunehf  medium;  not  compact;  berry,  medium;  round,  green, 
fiuntly  tinged  with  salmon  when  exposed  to  the  sun ;  fleeh,  tender, 
juicy ;  flavor,  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious ;  quality,  ^  best"  Fruited 
tiie  present  season  for  the  first  lime.     {Ad,  Int.  Bept.) 

CONOOBD. 

Native  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  stated  in  Hov.  Mag.  to  be  very 
early  in  its  8ea8<»i  of  ripening,  and  possessing  the  aroma  of  the 
Gatawba. 
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Emilt. 

Baabe'a  No.  t. 

Buneh^  lATg^  not  Terj  compact,  ocoarioiially  shouldered  ;  heny^ 
below  medium,  from  three-eighths  to  one>half  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, round,  pale  red ;  fletk,  very  juicj,  with  little  or  no  pulp ;  ^awcr^ 
saooharine  and  delicious ;  quality,  "  beat,"  for  an  out-door  grape. 
Fruited  in  1850  for  the  first  time. 

An  accidental  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Graham.  It  sprung  up  in 
1845,  and  fruited  in  1850  for  the  first  time.  Bunchy  of  medium 
size,  shouldered,  not  compact;  berry,  half  an  indi  in  diameter, 
rounds  purple,  thickly  covered  with  a  blue  bloom,  contains  little  or 
no  pulp,  and  abounds  in  a  saccharine  juice  of  agreeable  flavor; 
quality,  ^^best."  The  leaf  indicates  ita  native  parentage.  It  is 
probably  a  natural  cross  betweeu  the  Bland  and  £lsinborough,  both 
of  which  were  in  bearing  in  the  garden  idiere  it  orginated.  {Ai. 
Int.  R^t) 

RjLABX. 

Baabe'sNo.8. 

Bunch,  small,  compact,  rarely  shouldered ;  herry,  below  medium, 
round,  dark  red,  thickly  covered  with  bloom  ;  JUih,  very  juicy,  with 
scarcely  any  pulp ;  jlavw,  saccharine,  with  affood  deal  of  the  Cataw- 
ba aroma ;  ^a^y,  "^  best."     {M.  Int.  Bept^ 


PEACHES. 

CLASS  IL    New  and  untested;  suited  to  Amateur  Culture,  or  cer- 
tain Localities, 

GronaAS. 

American.  Native  of  Philadelphia ;  originated  with  Benjamin  GtiUiss 
from  a  stone  of  Morris  White.  Leaves  serrate.  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
with  a  slight  prominence  at  the  apex ;  dull  greenish  white,  clouded  and 
blotched  with  red  on  the  exposed  side ;  cavity  wide,  ratiber  deep ;  stone 
ttee ;  flesh  whitish,  slightly  stained  at  the  stone,  juicy ;  flavor  saocharine 
«nd  exceedingly  luscious ;  quality  ''  best."    Middle  to  end  of  September. 

Jane. 

Baxter's  Seedling  Ko.  1. 

Origin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Fruit  large,  ten  and  one-half  inches  in  cir- 
oamierence,  roundish  oblate,  greenish  ycdlowish  white,  with  a  red  cheek ; 
free ;  tia>dr  OeruaOus ;  quality  ^  very  good'*  to  "  best"    (Ad.  Int  RepO 
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PEARS. 

CLASS  n.    iWtf  and  uwUnUd.   Suited  to  Amateur  Culturt^  or  certain 

Loealitiee. 

Doyenne 


Foreign.  New,  reoently  described  and  dedicated  bj  1£.  Leroy  (Franoe) 
to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Downing. 

Fndt  medium,  roundish,  irregular;  green  yellowish,  speckled  with 
russet  dots ;  stem  short,  obliquely  inserted ;  flesh  wmte,  crisp,  juicy, 
sugary,  lighUy  acidulated.    Season,  September. 

Barry. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit  medium  size,  sometimes  large,  pyriform,  irrega- 
larly  shaped ;  skin  roug^  red,  spotted  on  the  sunny  side,  yellow  greenish 
on  the  opposite ;  calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow  basin ;  staJk  obliquely  in- 
serted ;  n^  wl]dte,  coarse,  tender  at  the  centre,  very  juicy,  sugared  and 
perfumed.    Season,  October. 

HOVEY. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit  medium  size,  pyriform,  regular,  resembles  the 
Beurr^  Oapiaumont^  skin  fiur,  smooth,  yellow,  speckled  and  dotted  around 
the  eye ;  calyx  set  outside ;  stem  obliquely  inserted ;  flesh  yellow,  melting, 
juicy,  sugary,  perfumed  and  vinous.    Season,  September. 

Gbnxral  Taylor. 

Native  of  Maryland.  The  tree  supposed  to  be  the  original  one  grows 
near  Baltimore,  and  is  25  or  30  years  old. 

Size,  under  medium ;  form  turbinate,  obscurely  pyriform,  broad  at  the 
crown;  color  cinnamon  russet,  becoming  fawn  on  the  exposed  side ;  stem 
inserted  into  a  very  small  cavity ;  calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  broad, 
not  very  deep,  furrowed  basin :  core  medium ;  seed  daric  brown,  ovate, 
no  aogle  at  toe  obtuse  end ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  granular,  becoming 
buttery  and  melting,  but  somewhat  gritty  at  the  core ;  flavor  as  high  as 
the  Seckel,  aroma  delicious ;  quality  "  best ;"  maturity,  November.  (Ad. 
Inl  Hept) 

Regkiier. 

This  is  a  variety  claimed  through  the  Pennsylvania  Hort  Society  to 
have  been  grown  from  seed  of  the  White  Doyenne ;  under  that  name  it 
has  repeatedly  received  premiums  there :  hence,  not  having  seen  the  fruit, 
we  conclude  our  description  will  answer  for  both.  The  growth  of  tree 
is  stated  as  its  distinctive  character ;  being  "  more  erect^  full  and  rounded 
in  its  ton." 
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GLOSSARY 

Of  rai  MOUB  Common  Tsxms  qbed  m  Fruit  Cultubm. 

Acute,  sharp  or  angaUr. 

Acuminaiey  drawn  oat  to  a  poict. 

Alhtimumt  the  oap-wood,  as  distiDraished  from  the  heart-wood. 

Af-eXf  point ;  the  part  of  a  fruit  farUiest  from  the  foot-stalk. 

BoM^  lower  end,  or  that  portion  of  a  fruit»  stalk,  or  part  of  s  plMit^ 

nearest  the  supporting  part  or  root. 
Basin,  the  hoUo  w  or  depression  at  the  apex  or  crown  of  a  fruity  surround- 

iDg  the  calyx. 
Ben,  a  wilding,  or  natural  seedling. 
Bwrri,  a  buttery  pear. 
Border,  artificial  bed  of  enriched  earth. 
OaUus,  ring  or  swollen  portion  formed  at  the  base  of  a  cutting,  by  the 

desoeudinff  cambiam. 
OalviSe'sKaped,  much  ribbed,  as  applied  to  apples. 
Calyx,  the  outer  or  green  leaves  of  a  flower,  which,  remaining  on  the 

apex  of  a  pear  or  apple,  are  often  denominated  the  eye. 
Cambium,  the  soft,  newly  formed  wood  beneath  the  bark. 
Canes,  long  bearing  shoots ;  applied  to  grapes  and  raspberries. 
Clipping,  trimming  down  to  some  definite  shape. 
Cdmar-shaped,  pyriform  or  pear-shaped,  with  a  rather  slender  neck  and 

large  body. 
C<mical^  taperin?  regularly  towards  the  apex. 
Cordate,  heart-anaped. 
Coxcomif,  applied  to  the  form  of  strawberries  when  much  compressed  at 

the  sides. 
Crenate,  notched  or  cut  like  rounded  or  blunt  saw-teeth. 
Crown,  the  part  of  a  fruit  farthest  from  the  foot-stalk  or  base. 
Dwarfs,  trees  made  diminutiye  by  grafting  or  budding  upon  stocks  of 

small  growth. 
ISspaiier,  a  tree  trained  fiat  upon  a  trellis. 
JSn  ^[tienouUle,  training  to  produce  fruitfulness  by  tying  the  branches 

downwards.  * 
librous  roots,  the  smaller,  branching,  or  thread-like  roots. 
Forcing,  the  early  ripenins:  of  fruits  by  artificial  heat  under  glass. 
Head  back,  to  out  off  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  part  way  do¥m. 
Bead  down,  to  cut  off  the  entire  limbs  or  branches  of  a  tree,  or  to  cut 

down  to  an  inserted  bud. 
Inflorescence,  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne. 
Lay-in,  applied  to  selecting  and  fastening  to  a  trellis  or  wall,  new  branches 

or  shoots.  ' 

Lay  in  by  the  heels,  to  bury  the  roots  of  trees  temporarily  in  a  trench. 
Leading  shoot,  the  longest  or  main  shoot  of  a  limb  or  tree. 
Lopping,  cutting  the  branch  down  to  the  stem. 
Matden  plant,  a  tree  of  one  year's  growth  from  the  bud  or  graft 
^fulMng,  covering  the  ground  about  a  tree  with  straw  or  litter  to  prevent 

drying. 
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Ohlaie,  flattened,  so  that  the  shortest  diameter  is  between  the  base  and 
apeZ)  like  a  flat  turnip. 

ObcvaUy  reversed  ovate,  being  largest  from  the  foot-stalk  or  towards  the 
apex. 

ObtuM^  rounded  or  blunt 

OvatR^  egg-shaped,  being  the  largest  towards  the  foot-stalk. 

Pedicel,  the  subdivision  of  a  flower  or  firuit-stalk. 

Peduncle,  the  flower  or  fruit-stalk. 

Petals,  flower-leaves,  usually  colored. 

PeiioU,  leaf-stalk. 

Pomology,  the  science  of  fruits. 

Pyramided,  like  a  pyramid,  usually  nearly  similar  to  conical,  but  longer. 

Pifriform,  pear-shaped,  having  more  or  less  a  drawn-ont  neck. 

Hinging,  the  removal  of  a  ring  of  bark  round  a  branch,  to  impede  the 
descending  sap. 

Serraie,  notched  or  cut  like  saw-teeth. 

Shanking,  a  diseased  shrivelling  of  the  foot-stalks  of  grapes. 

Skorien-in,  to  cut  off  more  or  less  of  the  outer  parts  of  uioots. 

Spongiole,  the  minute  spongy  extremity  of  a  fibrous  root 

Sport,  an  unusual  departure  or  variation  in  a  new  seedling.  • 

Simr,  a  short  stubby  shoot  bearing  fruit  or  fruit-buds. 

Standard,  a  fruit  tree  in  open  ground,  or  not  trained  to  a  wall  or  trellis. 

Stocky  seedling  tree,  which  supports  the  inserted  bud  or  graft 

Stop,  to  piDch  or  cut  off  the  point  of  a  shoot,  to  prevent  its  further  ex- 
tension in  growth. 

Shrike,  to  emit  roots. 

2hp-roo(,  the  main  or  central  descending  root 

J^elUs,  an  upright,  flat  firame,  for  training  fruit  trees  and  grapes  upon  its 
&oe. 

Wilding,  a  natural  seedlini^ 
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M\Mik0r  AbraJkam 188 

jraR  Querns 188 

raUWliieeH» Tl 

I'M  Win*     .              ....  77 

JMhmoaUUr   , 79 

jnntMiami 80 

J^aw>rU$ 188 

Fulton 184 

Fnmdim 188 

Fwiton  Sweefting 160 

JVrcMiUHtd 188 

Fama  Gutta 170 

FallB<9aatjr 188 

Ferris 170 

Fall  Yandarv 118 

FaUJmnatMnff 183 

Fall  a«nnettl]ig 183 

FmtnfiUnff 183 

FmitUng 183 

FMner 188 

J\a  mtrwy 183 

FkiU  Pippin 78 

Famenae 77 

Fallawater 79 

Fen<ni4U€t  Orit 170 

FenauHlet  Rcuge        ....  170 

Flower  qfKmt ...              .       .  170 

FlintBtuaet 103 

Fhuhing  Spiia&nbttrgh  ....  188 

Formosa  Pippin 105 

Frj'B  Pippin 188 

French  Pippin       ....        188, 149 

Freocli  Orab 109 

FranJkUn't  Guidon  Pippin.  188 

Gate 89 

Golden  Pippin 69 

Garden  xoval         .....  SI 

Gray  Vandorooro       ....  186 

Goldon 170 

Grson  Seehmo-Jtirikor        ...  187 

Gaulfs  BMOowor 170 

Gloueestsr  Whdto 170 

Glllers  Seedling 106 

Gibbon's  Smatbhonae    ....  118 
Gibbon's  Bmokebonae              .              .118 

Gabriel 184 

George ]i5 

Glonceator  Cheese l70 

GobleBueeet 170 

Gamon's  Apple 128 

Gilpin 184 

Gloria  Mundi 174 

Glaoe  de  Zelande 179 

Glory  of  York 165 

Golden  Drop 188 

German  Green 73 

Golden  Spioe 76 

Green  Moantain  Plppte       .      «       .  79 

Green  Sweet 88 

Greasy  Pippin 88,95 

Green  Belmower 96 

Garret»on^9  SaHy       ....  185 

Gilee 185 

GtOy 186 

GiaaU 171 

GeidenPearmaiin       ....  171 

Goodyear         ......  171 

Goodyear'k  Sewfflnf     ....  171 

Governor 171 

Granny  Bnff 168 

Gramn^Eofrle  ......  186 

CroMtMoMiU 186  I 


Great  Tandervtn   .       .  .186 

Got.  Seward 186 

Golden  Bnsset       ...  .71 

Golden  BaU 89 

Golden  ffarf>ey •Jf^ 

Golden  Pippin TTl 

Golden  BeineUe 170 

€h>lden  Basset 131 

Golden  Swett 81 

Gray  Apple 99 

Green  Newtown  Pippin       ...  93 

Green  Winter  Pippin       ....  98 

Grise 99 

Grose  Belnette  d'Angleterre    ...  73 

Gregson  Apple 168 

GravenstAn 88 

Grave  SWe 88 

Grand  Sachem 171 

Grindstone 166 

Green  Everlasting 166 

Gros  Api  Bonge            ....  87 
Harkness*  New  Farortte  .                      .176 

HoUandbturg 173 

HoUandbnry 179 

Hipper 171 

HrXerich 173 

Harrigan 174 

Hampshire  Greening       ....  104 

Harv^H 84 

Hay's  Winter 116 

Hollow  Grown  Pearmatn  116 

Honey  Greening 88 

Helcke's  Winter  Sweet        ...  89 

HomonCeRed 189 

Bigh  Top  Sweet 189 

Hunter 189 

Hardinffham's  Bnsset    ....  169 

Hannah                   171 

Howard  Basset 168 

Hogan 161 

Honey  Sweet 160 

Harman 188 

HeUrCe  Faw>rtte         ....  138 

Hfictor 188 

Haicley 187 

Horse  Apple ^  183 

Horse  Block 146 

HoDcmaker  Pippin 139 

Haekell'a  Sweet 187 

Honimacher  A^el    .....  131 

Hay's  Winter  Wine      ....  Ill 

Haymaker 189 

Harford  Sweeting      ....  181 

Harrison 181 

Hagloe 181 

Hawthorden 171 

Hampshire  TeUow        ....  171 

Herefordshire  Pearmain       ...  80 

Herefordshire  Bed  Streak    ...  177 

Hinekman 176 

Hoary  Morning 173 
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Holland  Pippin 188 
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IriBh  Pitcher 174 

Indian  Qaeen 181 
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fMffer 151 
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Pecker 6<. 

Petit  Api  Ronge 87 

Philip  Wick 66 

Philllpe' Reinette 121 

Pie  Apple 188 

Pine  Apple  Bumet        ....  152 

Pomme  d*Apl  Ronge    ....  87 

Pompey    ....*..  179 

Pomme  Grise 99 

Pomme  Royale 162 

Pomme  Rose 87 

Pound  Royal            162 

Pomme  Reeelana 150 

Pomme  do  Berlin 128 

Pomme  d'Anis              ....  170 

Pomme  de  Charles 146 

Pomme  Finale 146 

Pound 176 

Pomme  de  Caen 72 

Portugal *       '  226 

Pomme  de  Neige         ....  76 

Po.-t  r               98 

Priucesse  Noble  Zoeto          .               .  128 

PrUtftley 176 

Priestley's  American     ....  176 
Prince's  Harvest,  or  Early  French  Reinette  84 

PunJ^kin  Buseet 152 

Pompkin  Sweet 152 

Putnam  Russet 106 

QueonAnn       ...*..  88 

Quince l.OS 

Quaker  Pippin 176 

Queen's 167 

BandaVs  Best 154 

Randal  Best 154 

Bagan 154 

Baritan  Sweet 154 

Bamho      .                103 

RambourFrano 178 

Rombonr  d*£te         .       '       .       .       .  178 

Kaandoll's  Sweet 181 

Red  Spltzenberg 141 

Red  Pearmain 141 

Red  Winter  Pearmain      ....  141 
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Sweet  Xomantte    , 
JSprinqer''»  Seedltnff 
fimped  YwdeiTertt 
Striped  AAhmore    . 
SmokehooM 
Sine-quo-non 
Sope  qf  Wine    . 
SopA  in  Wliie 
BooDoer  SweeUng 
J^unner  Fippim  . 
i»yr« .       .       .       . 
fitriped  Joneattng . 
Stroat 

Btraat     .       .       . 
StolGlata. 
BurprUe. 
Sugar  Loaf  Pippin 
Summer  Soee 
Summer  Queen 
Summer  Golden  Pippin 
Bammer  Pearmain   • 
Bnnuner  PIpptn 
Summer  Bambour  . 
Summer  Sioeet  Paradite 
Sioaar      .       .       .       . 
Sweet  BoflMt . 
Sweei  Pearmain 
Sweet  Herreat 
Trantparent  de  Zurieh 
Them^e  Bed  Bk'edt 
Towneend . 
Tallow  Plp^ 
Tallow  Apple   . 
TompUna 
Tnlpahooken 
Treoton  Barlr 
Tnokebury  JSkuh   . 
Tom  Woodwaid'fe  Pipoin 
Terry^aBedStnak   .       . 
TcUman't  Sweetinff 
Talhnan'a  Sweeting  . 
TrumbuU  SweeOng 
TIartBough 
Tewkabuy  Winter  Bloah 
Tolman  Sweeting 
Travere  . 

Tweniy-cunoe  Pippin 
Tetoftky 
Transparent  Pippin  . 
Transparent  de  MoaoOTte 
TwenQr  Onnoe  . 
Twenty-onnce  Apple 
Vanderrere  of  C^ndnaatt 
Vanderrere  Pippin 
Virginia  Greening 
Vermont 
Tiiginla  Sweet . 
Vandjrne 

Victuale  and  Drink 
Vandevere    . 
VictoHoue  Beinette 
Vrai  drap  d'Or 
Watkins*^£arl7 . 
Watermelon  . 
Watson's  Vanderrere 
Warren  Pennook   . 
Waddefs  MaU  . 
Walu>oriJi 
WalpoU    . 
Wl^etemSpp  . 
WkiUuHiter  Sweet 


TAJtm 
IM 

.  US 
178 

.  118 
118 
118 
157 

,  167 
157 
187 
468 

140 
168 
168 
118 
178 
178 
107 
166 
178 
121 
188 
178 
168 
108 
16S 
109 
100 
17» 
178 
180 
88 
88 
75 
78 
81 
160 
96 
108 
110 
110 


r8 

169 
110 
1S6 
179 
111 
128 
179 
126 
126 
118 
118 
160 
161 
174 
96 
179 
118 
170 
78 
64 
89 
118' 
181 
161 
161 
161 
168 
168 


PASa 

WUte  See^b'nc^/iir1^er        ...  183 

Wellington  Apple 160 

Winter  Ckeeee 170 

WilWSufeet 170 

Wagener 114 

WeUs 161 

Well  Apple 161 

Warren  Pippin 96 

WalU  Apple 97 

Washington       ......  109 

Welcome 188 

West's  Spitaenbeig 190 

Wlndower 186 

White  Vanderrere 186 

White  S*DeeUng 169 

Wethereirs  White  Sweeting    ...  168 

Winter  ffarveff 168 

Winter  Orlxon 168 

White  Margil 174 

WhdteDodor 179 

Watson's  DnmpUng      ....  160 
Whtfe  Beinette       •       .       •       .       .78 

Waxen  Apple 60 

White  Apple 60 

Week's  nppln 188 

WelU'9  Steeettng 161 

Weetjield  tieek^no^trtker   ...  116 

White  Bell-Flenr 06 

White  Bellflower 06 

White  Detroit 06 

White  Winter  GelTllle  ....  170 

White  CalviUe 170 

WfMe  &)ant^  BetneUe      ...  168 

White  Juneating                    ...  168 

White  Aetraehan .       .              .      .  170 

White  Pippin     .       .  ...      78,96 

WhlteSpioe   ......  76 

WineofOoIe     ...              .       .  76 

Winter  Sweet 69 

White  Pearmain 91 

White  Winter  Peannain      ...  91 

WhiteBambo 168 

WiUicmu       , 168 

William's  Fayoitte  Bed   ....  168 

William's  Bed 168 

William's  Early 168 

William's  Early  Bed     ....  168 

WUlow 164 

Willow  Twig 164 

WUlowLetf 164 

Wood'e  Greening .       .       ...  116 

William  Penn 164 

WinO&w 166 

Wing  SveeUng* 166 

Winter  Pearmain 174 

Winter  Wine 116 

Winter  Chandler 168 

Woodward's  Pippin 96 

Wolman's  Harvest        ....  107 

Winter  Oennettlng 100 

Willow  Leaf  Pip^     ....  96 
White  HawthomdeB        .                      .171 

Winter  Pearmain 166 

Winter  Queen 180 

Winter  Qneenlng 180 

WineApple     ......  116 

Wine  Sap 117 

Wine  Sop  ..       i       ....  117 
White  Apple  .... 

WillfaunsSFaTorite 168 

WoUaton  Pippin 188 

Woolmaa's  Long      •  08 
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PAfiV 

(fiiH^'r S16 

Common  BngUdi S15 

Cottons 815 

Co^roane S15 

Coronn 216 

CoBur  de  Pigeon IM 

Coularde Sll 

Common  Bed 194 

Commane IM 

Common  Bed SIT 

ConunonSourOheny       .       .       .       .217 

Crown 206 

Circassian 189 

0"^t€land 191 

Cleveland  Blgarreaa         .       .  .191 

Ok*''b  Trananoren/i       ....  192 

Oiimberlana 206 

Cumberland  Seedling    ....  206 

Con^»toga 206 

Clarke's  Blgaxreaa         ....  212 

Cbatenay 214 

CAri$a  cU  Xaoier 215 

Ojti'9  Late  CartuOUm     .       .  .216 

Cuntiih 216 

Ct  I  rke'*  Superb 216 

Clarke's  Bigarreaaf       ....  216 

Coriselndulle 217 

Cream 217 

Bayenport's  Eariy 216 

Daomiport 216 

Davenport's  Bvly  BiMk  .  .216 

BeHoUande 211 

D'Espagne 211 

I}i/u)rUon 207 

Djuyfier's  LaU 192 

l>owner 192 

Downer's  Late  Bed 192 

Douming't  Red  ChMk  ,       ...  206 
Double  Flowering  E^entlah      .              .216 

Dredge's  EarlT  White  Hewt  216 

DatcbMorello           218 

DuHxrf  DotM^-FUfijo&Hmy  ...  216 

Double  Heart 189 

Doctor 192 

Delicate 198 

Del6a-la-UTre 196 

JTEnpeHn 204 

DoTMaMaria 206 

DuohenqfPalkta 207 

DuNord 215 

Dn  Nord  NonTelle    .  *    .       .  .216 

DePmsse 216 

D^Spa 216 

Early  Black 216 

Early  White  Heart 216 

Early  Poiple  Gnlgne     ....  196 

Early  Purple  Griotte        ....  196 

EarlyDnke 211 

Early  Mav 217 

Early  Siakmond  ....  194 

EUon 194 

Elkhom 218 

English  MoreUo 218 

Ever  Flowering  Oberry        ...  226 

Early  ProUJte 198 

Eiitabeth 207 

Eniott's  Fayorlte 207 

EnyUsh  Amiber 207 

JFavorite 207 

Ficsh-Oolored  Bigarrean       ...  194 

Fionmoe 208 

t'^ndOk, 217 


!  PA<n 

Foot  to  the  Found 219 

Fraser'B  Blick  Tartarian       ...  189 

Fraser's  Blaek  Heart        ....  189 

j  Fraser's  Black 189 

<  Fraser's  White  Tartarian         ...  220 

Frase^s  White  Transparent         .  220 

Fellow*s  Seedling 208 

I  Gasoolgne's  Heart 21JS 

€kan  Amber 2U 

!  Oraffion 208 

I  Qroote  Prinoesse 208 

Grosse  Bigarrean  Gouleor  de  Chair  194 

'  Gros  Bigarrean  Blano       ....  194 

I  Gros  0<Buret 199 

Gros  Bigarrean  Bonge      ....  219 

Qridl^^y 217 

Grosse  Schwanse  Knoorpel              .       .  218 

Griotte  de  Portugal       ....  208 

Grosse  Cerise  Bonge  Pale        ...  206 

GrioWer  Bonge  Pale     ....  206 

!  Griotte  de  yillennea         ....  206 

GrosGobet 217 

!  Gttlnter  a  Fruit  Nolr        .       .  .216 

GaigneGroeseNoir       ....  216 

Gulgno  Bouge  Hative       ....  215 

Gulgne  Noir  Tardive     ....  218 

Guigne  Groa  Blano 194 

German  May  Duke       ....  195 

Gorarnor  Wood 196 

Groase  Gulgtfe  Noir  Lniaanto              .  199 

Great  Blmrrean? 199 

OwiQ7ieN<*ir  lA»i9a/nU        ...  208 

Harrison  Heart 220 

Herefordshire  Black      ....  216 

Herefordshire  Heart 215 

Hildesheim  Bigarrean    ....  196 

Honey 217 

HoUandisohe  Grosae      ....  208 

Holland  Bigarrean 208 

ffol4nan^9Duke 211 

ffyde*9  Bed  Heart 217 

HUdethotm 196 

Horlenae 196 

Holland 208 

Hoadley 209 

Hovey 209 

Herefordshire  White        .       .  .216 

Hyde's  Seedling 217 

Hyde'8  Late  Macb 217 

Imperial 209 

Imperial  MoreUo 209 

Italian  Heart 208 

Jeffrey's  Duke 211 

Joc-o-Sot 197 

Keokuk 210 

EmnieoU 210 

Kentish 217 

EmMeh 217 

Kentish 194 

KentisbBed IM 

Kentish  Bed 217 

Knevett's  Late  Bigarrean  208 
Ehigkfe  EaHy  Mack  .  .210 
KirOand'e  Mary  ...               .196 

'EtrOaruPelfammotk                     .       .  196 

Kirtland's  Large  MoreUo  ...  810 
KnigWn  Late  Black       .                      .217 

Large  Wild  Black 216 

Large  Honey 217 

Large  White  Bigarrean         ...  220 

Large  Heart^baped  Bigarrean               .  194 

Lanermann's  Kirache    ....  818 
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Lmk«  R«d  BlgUT«Mi     ....  119 

lMd)f  SouthamptoHTt  Teilow  .        .       .  tl8 

Jjtdj  SoQthAiDpCoii's  I>aki»  .  SIS 

Ladj  SoothMDpCoB^  OoldflD  Drop    .  tlS 

Ltffe  Black  BlgwrMa .       .       .       .  tlS 

Lftfco  Areh  Dak« 

Lftte  Dake 

laieDHk^ ni 

Lan«M«Tdiik« Sll 

L«toKeBtl«h 917 

Large  Morello  913 

LatoMorvUo 918 

Larif0  DowbU-Fto^Mtimg    ...  918 

Lion's  Heart 918 

Lci]MrrierorS.md&  .       ...  196 

ImU  BUrarrHMU 199 

Larg*  Heari'Shap^  ....  199 

£<Va» 900 

L(Mrg4Mortao 910 

Lmnttrciet 911 

LindUjf 911 

UaiJUr  atoetimff 911 

Late  HoMT 917 

Lut^i4  OHin 918 

LouitFhiUip 918 

Madimm   ...       ^      ...  911 

Mary 911 

Mann4m^$  Marly  Blaet .      ...  918 

Maoard 915 

Mtinnini^i  MaUUd 911 

Maoeartj 917 

MadlBon  Blsarreao 911 

jrafMMW«  £a<«  JtoeA        ...  918 
Mannlng^a  Late  Blaek  Heart    .              .918 

MayDuks     .                      ...  911 

MayCberrr 917 

MerWer  a  fhiit  blaae  217 
Millett'a  Late  Heart  Duke                     .211 

Mottied  BUarrMQ 911 

Morrla' Early  Daka 911 

HontmoreDCj 917 

Hontmorencj  a  groa  fnH                     .  217 

HontnioreiieT  a  longae  qaene  194 

Mor^Uo 918 

Mtueat  de  ^nm 194 

Monstreuse  de  Baraj  .196 

Monstrtms  Mar 205 

MertteiUed^Sepiembtr    .  .210 

Morris  Dnko 211 

Monstreaie  de  Meael        ....  199 

KapoUon 212 

Napoleon  Blorreaa 212 

New  Large  Slack  Blgamn  199 

(koIFeart 219 

Ottoeola 200 

OhioSMiUy 212 

OsthHm 219 

Osthelmer  Welchael 219 

Ox  Heart 220 

PieCherrj 194 

PieCherrf     ......  217 

Plwnstans  Morello 219 

Portugal  Dake 909 

PortogalDnke 911 

Prinxeaeln  Klrsehe        ....  208 

PriH4se*§  lhtk€ 219 

Preoooe 217 

Pi*rpU  Ouiffne 195 

PonUao 901 

PotohaUan        , 201 

Pt-oudfiMil 219 


PnMdJboC^  8aad]li« 
Pre0id4mt 
Pink  fffori 
Bed  Heart 

Bemlngton  WUte  Heart 
Beminiton  Heart 
Itiwr*'  Early  H^aH    . 
RlTers'  Barl7  Amber 
Roiiald*9  large  Black  Heart 
Bon*ld'8  Heart  . 
Koh^rCa  Rtd  HeaH 
Royal  Hattre 
Royal  Duke  . 
Ronald  8  large  Morello     . 
Runutty*9  LaU  MoreUo 
Ronald's  Black  Heart 
R^'ine  Hortense 
Rockpori  .... 
Rockport  Btgarreaa 
RfdJackti 
Ri<Aard4on  . 
R^d  BtgarrMiu 
Scbone  Ton  Cbolsr 
Semilated  leered  Cberrr . 
Small  M§y     . 
SpanMi  Black  Heart. 
Sparkbawk's  Honey 
!^parrowhawk*8  Honey     . 
Spotted  Binrreaa 
i^panlah  Yellow 
Superb  drcaasiaa  . 
^uaeex        .... 
>%crH  Montmorency    . 
S\annon    .... 
Bchwarae  Neoe  Heir  Kirscbe 
SteretB  May 
Sweediah  : 

Sweedlsh  Bed  Heart 
^parbawk      .       . 
Tartarian    .... 
Thompeon^B  Dake . 
Ttibaeoo  Leaved 
Transparent  Guigns  . 
Transparent  Oean 
Transparent   . 
Tradescant 

Tradeseant's  Black  Heart 
Tarkey  Bli^arreao 
Turkey  Blgarreaa  .     .  . 
The  Doctor 

Tardif-de-Hildeshelm    . 
Totimteh  .... 
Triomphe  of  Gombtfland 
Tardive  de  Mons 
Vaite  AuguM  Duke     . 
Very  Largo  Heart 
Virginian  May 
Virffinian  WUd  Cherry. 
Virginia  May  Duke    . 
IT.  ndelV/i  MofUed    . 
Ward's  Bigarrpan  . 
Wendell's  Mottled  Bigarrear 
Waterloo 

Wax  CheriT  ... 

Tl^rAir**  Sarli/ Slack  . 
Werder'8  EarlT  Black  Heart    . 
Werderecbe  Frue  Scbwane  Hen 
West's  White  Heart  . 
Weichsel  mlt  ganzknraen  sttel 
Wiping  or  AU  Salnft  . 
W)Me  mart  .... 


9tt 


919 


916 

189 
199 
919 
911 
911 
918 
919 
189 
196 
901 
901 
909 
919 
919 
189 
916 
91T 
915 
917 
917 
906 
90T 
189 
194 
919 
909 
904 
906 
916 
916 
907 
189 
911 
917 
219 
219 
919 


219 

906,220 

903 
.  199 

196 
.  906 

205 
.  910 

918 
.  918 

194 
.  219 

919 
.  918 

199 
.  918 

218 
.  905 

9U 
.  918 
IQxacbr  918 
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PASS 

White  Tnoapannt 216 

White  Tartarian MO 

White  Blgarreaa       ......  806 

White  Bifforreau 280 

White  Ox  Heart                       ...  880 

Wilder's  Bigarreao  de  Mai    .       .  814 

Wild  English  Cheny        ....  216 

WarrenUt  Transparent       .  880 

WiOinwn 880 

WeUington 820 

Yellow  Honey 217 

Yellow  Spanish 208 

Yellow  or  Golden 217 

Yang  To 216 

OUXBAiraBk 

AfMrioan  Rook 226 

Black  Orape 226 

Black  Engtith 226 

Black  Ka^ 228 

CommonRed 226 

Common  WhUe 226 

Cherrv 226 

Champagne 226 

Common  Black 226 

Fertile  Currant  of  Palnaa     ...  224 

Owdtmin 228 

OondontnBed 228 

Goliatii 224 

Honghton  OasUe 224 

Jefferson 226 

KnighCe  Larqe  Bed     ....  226 

KnighCe  Barty  Bed        ....  226 

Bniffhf»9weetBed       ....  228 

Large  Bed  Dnteh 224 

Large  Bunched  Bed      ....  224 

Long  Bunched  Bed 224 

Large  White 224 

Miaeouri  Large-frwUed  ....  226 

Missouri  Eatable 226 

M«7*8YictorU 224 

MiMowi 226 

Moigan'8  Bed    .       .       .       .       .       .224 

Morgan's  White 224 

Mlasouri  Fragrant 226 

NewBedDuteh 224 

New  White  Duteh 224 

Palnau 224 

Baby  Castle 224 

Elvers' White  Grape     ....  224 

BedBtOch 224 

Bed  Grape 224 

Beeye's  White 224 

Bed  FUncering  Currant    ...  228 

SlHped  Fruited 226 

Victoria 224 

White  Dutch 224 

WhiteCrystel 224 

WmteLflgfaom 224 

White  Pearl 224 

WhUe  €hnpe    .  224 


BuerdsOPt  Jhusbwing        ...  826 

Copperas  Bunker^e  Bm  ....  228 

Champagne 228 

OoUier'eJoUv  Analer      ....  229 

CromptonSheba  Queen      .*      .       .  280 

BarlySulphw 229 

Ore&n  Walnut 229 


Baughton*»  Seedling 
Ironmonger  . 
Be&n'e  SeedUng 
Mcusey'8  Beartqf  Oak 
MeOAn^fe  Crown  Bob 
FaleBea 

Parkineon^e  Laurel 
Pitmeuton  Green  Oage 
Roaring  Lion  . 
Bed  Warrington  . 
Taylor^e  Bright  Venue  . 
White  Bonev 
Woodward'e  Whtteemith 


889 


Ada 

Arkanaat 

Allen's  SeedUng  Eambu/rg 

Alicant  .... 

Alexander's 

Amber  Muscadine 

Amiens      .... 

American  Muscadine 

August  Traabe. 

Black  Cltlster 

Black  Morillon  . 

Black  Burgundy    . 

Slack  FronOgnan 

Black  Frontlgnao  . 

SUick  BamMirgh    . 

Black  Prince 

Black  Spanish  . 

Black  Yaientia      .       . 

Black  Portugal  . 

Black  Lisbon . 

Brinckle  .... 

Black  Orleans 

Black  St,  Petei^s     . 

Bfand   .... 

Bland's  YirglnlA 

Bland's  Madein    . 

Bland's  Pale  Bed 

Bourdales  des  Hautes  PTrenees 

Boston       .       .       •  . 

Brown  Hamburgh 

Bui^ndcr 

Ball  or  Bullett 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden 

Canon  Hall  Muscat 

Cape  Grape 

Catawba 

C&tawba  llpkay 

Chasselas  Dore 

Chasselas  Blano 

Chasselas  de  Fontalneblesa 

Clinton      . 

Cassady 

Clara        .... 

Concord 

Clermont  .... 

Clifton's  Constentia 

Clarence    .... 

Delaware 

Becimanner 

D'Arbois        ... 

Dc  St  Jean 

Diana   .       . 

Dutch  Hambuig 

Earlv  Black  . 

JSarly  Slack  July    . 

Early  White  TenerMb  . 


829 
829 
889 

880 
829 
829 

280 
'.80 
228 
280 
280 


248 
244 
258 
268 
247 
864 
864 
248 
264 
268 
268 
268 
268 
268 
268 
268 
268 
258 
268 
268 
471 
268 
268 
244 
244 
244 
244 
268 
258 
258 
254 
248 
868 
266 
247 
244 
244 
864 
264 
264 
246 
471 
471 
471 
246 
247 
246 
260 
266 
264 
264 
246 
268 
268 
264 
264 
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Karl7  White  MnaotdlM 

KMnburgh 

ElMtnboroogti 

FrumentiD  SoofB . 
Fox  Onpe 
KnnkendAla  . 
Fromeoteui 
FroDtlAc  of  Alexandri* 
OrU  Boagi 
Ontham 
QibralUr   . 
Golden  CHmmIm  . 

Grizzly  Frcmtl^iM 

Herbemont 

HerbemoDt'i  Mftdain 

Heath 

UamptOD  Goart  Tina 

tmUaUon  tiaimibyrff 

Jacob's  Trrabe  . 

JonLsalem  MoMit . 

July  Orap« 

Klelnbmintr . 

J^aium  Seedling   . 

Lenoir    . 

LonfTwoith^  Ohio     . 

Lunel 

Mardminer 

Mammoth  Oataiviha 

Minor's  SeedUng    . 

MadeleiDO 

Madeleine  Nolr. 

Madeira  . 

Malaga 

MiUer^t  BfArffwndy 

Mi^tourt    . 

MLscM>arl  Seedlinff  . 

Morillon  Hatif  . 

Muscat  0/  Alexandria 

MuscbataBlanca 

Moacado  Bianoo    . 

Moscatel  Common    . 

Muscat  Noir  Ordinaire 

Muscat  Nolr  de  Jora 

Muscat  d' Alexandria 

Muscat  Blanc    . 

Muscat  Blanc  da  Jon 

Muscateller 

Muscat  Ilooge 

Muscat  Oris 

Muscat  Noir  . 

Nepean*8  Gonstantla 

Korton'a  Virginia 

Norton's  Seedling 

Ohio 

Passe  longae  Moaqna 

Passo  Musqae 

PIneaa 

Pocock's  DamaaenB 

Powell 

Pond's  8*i«dUng    . 

Purple  Frontignan    . 

Purple  GoDstantia  . 

Purple  Hambazy 

Raniolak 

Baufollga  . 

Raabe 

Raabe's  No.  1    . 

Raabe's  No.  4 

T^iabe'sNo. »    . 


pAon 
9M 

.  M5 
S45 

.  473 
965 

.  S47 
858 

.  855 
855 

.    8M 

474 
.    VA 

.    854 

854 
.    84« 

846 
.    855 

853 
.    847 

846 
.    8M 

855 
.    8M 

855 
.    844 

846 
.    847 

855 
.    855 

845 
.    848 

854 
.    854 

847 
.    855 

854 
.    847 

247 
.•   854 

855 
.    855 

255 
.    856 

85a 
.    858 

255 
.    855 

855 
.    855 

254 
.    254 

25.'J 
.    255 

247 
.    247 

247 
.    255 

255 
.    25:3 

253 
.    244 

245 
.    25:3 

853 
.    253 

255 
.    255 

472 
.    471 

471 
.    478 


Baabe^Nat 

VAfla 
.    478 

!  Roanoke. 

948 

t  Red  Traminer 

.    98S 

'  Rotber  Tramlnar  . 

966 

Rotber  Klernar 

.    9B5 

Botbolaueer    ... 

«5 

Rothe  Reifler 

.    iB5 

Rothedel        ... 

995 

Rotbftsnken 

.    9B5 

Kaialn  Preooca      .... 

9M 

Raisin  de  Champagne 

Raisin  de  FronU^^uui    .       .       .       , 

.    954 
9S5 

Red  Muncy 

.    944 

Red  Hambargh     .... 

858 

RedCon«tantia 

.    954 

Jioyal  Mu^oadins 

954 

StClaaser 

.    9S5 

Salisbury  Violet    .... 
Schuylkill  MnaoadeO        .       .       . 

9S8 
.    947 

Schaylktli  Masoadina   . 

947 

Hcupp^mong 

.    948 

Begar-Box  Qrapa  .... 
8 iurtlffs S^Ung  .       .       .       . 
Sir  WilUam  Rowley's  Bh^k .       . 

947 

.    948 

993 

Sir  A.  Pytche's  Black       .       .       . 

.    958 

Small  Black  Clnater 

958 

Smart's  Elsingborg    .... 
Spring  Mill  (^nstantU.       .       . 

.    945 
947 

Steward's  Black  Prinoa    . 

.    958 

Sumpter 

tsingieton 

948 

.    944 

Schuylkia 

947 

Tf-anUner 

.    985 

Tokayer 

965 

Tasker's  Orapa 

Tottanbam  Park  Mnsoaft 

.    947 

965 

ToKaion 

.    946 

TruoBnixundy 

Valentines 

998 
.    988 

Victoria 

958 

Warner's  Bhu^  Hamburg 

.    998 

Wnit^  OatoMiba     .       .       .       .       . 

945 

White  Musoat  of  Alexandria  . 

.    955 

White  Moaoat 

995 

,  White  Muscat  of  Lanel    .       . 

.    955 

Wiite  FrowUgnan 

895 

White  Constantla     .... 

.    859 

White  Frontntac 

896 

While  StoMi  Water  .... 

.    955 

'  Wlnne     . 

947 

WUmoCt  yew  Slack  Samburgh    . 

.    998 

'  Worthlngton 

945 

'  Zane 

.     945 

irnoxAXnnB. 

Anderson*B 

957 

Anderson's  rpf  soma)     .       .       .       . 
1  Anderson's  Romid     .... 

.    960 

;  Aromatic 

857 

Barker      

.    »7 

Black 

Black  Marry 

.    859 

Boeton 

85< 

BroomJUld 

.    9S9 

Brugnon  Hatif 

957 

Brugnon,  Red  at  the  Stone 

.    967 

Brugnon  de  Newlngton 

Brugnon  Mnsqne              ... 

.    998 

Brugnon  Violetto  Mnsqnea  . 

998 

1  Claremont.              •        .       .       . 

.    997 

<  Common  Ehnga   .              .       .       . 

997 
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Ctawdnj  White 

Ihtkeof  TOUen  .  . 

D*Aiigr6tom     . 

Dovmion 

Ddo  da  TelUefs 

Due  de  Tilly  . 

Bac  de  Tello     . 

I>u  TUley'8     . 

Svlj  Violet      .       • 

Sarlv  Bragnon 

Marly  NmoingUm    . 

Stflj  Black  Ndwliigton 

Swly  BlMk       .       . 

Xlruge  . 

Bmerton's  New  White 

French  Yellow     . 

FairchOd 

Feirchild'8  Earij   . 

Fine  Gold-Flei£ed    . 

Flenden 

French  Newtngton    . 

Genott    . 

Oold&n 

Herdwicke'B  Seedling 

Hardwicke 

Hampton  Court     . 

Hum  9  Tatcny  . 

Hant*s  Larce  Tawny 

Hant's  Early  Tawny 

Janne  LiaM    . 

Large  Early  VUM 

Late  Yellow  . 

Large  White 

Late  Green     . 

La^e  Scarlet    . 

Lewis 

liord  Selaey'a  Elmgo 

Lncombe's  Black  . 

Lacombe'a  Seedling  . 

Murrey  . 

Marry 

New  White    . 

ITeca  WkiU       . 

New  Scarlet  . 

Ntwinifton 

New  Dark  Newlngtco 

New  Early  Newlngton 

Oatlanda.       .       . 

Orange 

Old  White     . 

Old  Newlngton . 

Old  Soman    . 

Orange 

Princess  OoM/m    . 

Perkins'  Seedling      . 

PeterborOQgh  (of  Bome] 

Peterborough    . 

Petite  Vlolette  Hattve 

Pltmaston  Orange     . 

Red  Roman  .       . 

Boman 

Roagh  Roman 

Scarlet  Newlngton  . 

Scarlet  . 

SUinwicke 

Sweet  Ydlov) 

Sion  Hill  . 

Smith's  Newlngton 

Spring  Qrore    . 

Temple's 

Yermash  (of  some)   . 

Vlolette  Hattre  . 


268 
857 

VSl 

857 
257 
257 
257 

.  257 
257 

,  258 
258 

,  258 
257 

,  258 
258 

.  250 
250 

.  250 
258 

.  8«0 
260 
259 
258 
258 
257 

.  258 
.958 

.  258 

%m 

.    258 

860 
.  258 

260 
.  257 

256 
.  857 

858 
.  258 

259 
.  259 

258 
.  258 

257 
.  260 

.  258 

857 

.  250 

.  860 
259 

«  258 
260 

.  856 

.  260 

257 
.  843 

259 
.  859 

860 
.  260 

260 
.  259 

260 
.  260 

260 
.  257 

257 
.  260 

257 


281, 


TAsm 

Violet 

Vlolette  AaciLTTinieras  .... 

Vlolette  Mnsqaee 257 

Violet,  rod  at  the  atone  ....  257 

Violet  Mask 

William's  Orange 258 

WUIiams'  SeedSng 258 

Violet  Groese 258 


281 
281 
281 
290 
890 
290 
296 
290 
290 
296 
298 
298 
896 
290 
294 
295 
881 
472 
281 
290 
290 
272 
281 
281 
291 
291 
291 
290 
220 
8»0 
881 
290 
890 
274 
290 
876 
272 
281 
881 
876 
276 
272 
272 
272 
294 
290 
282 
28? 
28t 
29C 

28) 

28t 
28S 
291 
291 
891 
291 
291 
278 
27t 


Alberge    . 

Allen    . 

Atwater    . 

Anne 

Admirable 

Almond .       . 

Abrlcotee  . 

Acton  Sf'ott  . 

Admirable  Tardire 

Admirable  Jaane 

Algiers  Yellow  . 

Algiers  Winter  . 

Apricot  Peach  . 

Alitor 

Avant  Rooge    . 

Avant  Blanche 

Racheld^. 

Baarter'e  Seedlinff,  No, 

Barnard  . 

BfUe  ds  Bfa-ucaire 

Beauty  of  Beaucabe 

Bergen's  Yellow    . 

Brentford  Mlgnonne . 

Rriggt    .... 

Belzar^s  Early  Rareri{H 

Brlle  Oh&creuee    . 

BennetCe  Rareripe  . 

J^auty  of  SaUeiw^* 

Barrinc^on 

BalUmore  Beauty 

BfUegarde 

B^e  de  Vitry      . 

Bellis. 

Belle  Beaate  . 

Belle  deVitrr  . 

Belle  de  Parla 

B^gen  , 

Blood  (Mn0$hr%  . 

Blood  Cling 

Boardine 

Boadin 

Brecoort 

BrevoorfB  Morris 

Brevuort's  Seedling  Mel 

Brown  Nutmeg 

Bnckingham  Mlgnonne 

BuUar(Cii  CHiujstone 

BidlanVHS.i'fiUng 

Bnrar^^M  Beauty 

Carry's  Mammoth  Cling 

Cable's  Late      . 

Cable's  Late  Meloooton 

Cambridge  Belle 

Clarke    . 

Ctnary     . 

CkiUian 

Cahle's  Mcdiwm  Meloooton 

CahWs  Early 

Cable's  Early  Molocoton  . 

Crairford'i;  Late   .■ 

Crawford's  Snperh  Meloooton 
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OkintMFi$aeA 

C^arictU  . 
OatfawliM  Ollaf    . 

C^ancMar 

CUret  Cllnotoiie  . 

CooUdl,e'$  >to«or<to 

Cooledce's  Emrly  lUd  Bai«rip« 

CokmelAiisley*!    . 

Congrem    .... 

CoDsreas  Cling 

ColeTi  White  MAloeoioB    . 

Coiumlia 

Crawford^  Late  Ifeloootoa 

Crauford^t  EaHy 

Onwford'8  Early  Ifeloooton 

Crawford's  Superb  ~~  * 

Cnt-IiMved 

Doctor  Coopar  . 
Dottfflaaa 

Double  Mountaia  . 
Doraetahlra 
J>n»4dHm  . 

KhtliTH  .  •  •  • 

Early  York,  of  New  Jeia^f 
Sarly  Crawford 
EarlvOalande  . 
JCaAy  Barnard    . 
Early  Maiden    . 
KaHy  Robinton  0««a# 
Eaatbnm's  Choice    . 
BanUnum 
Early  Anne 
Early  Tillotaon     . 
Barly  York      .       . 
Early  Newlngton 
KoAy  y&ttincfton 
Early  Sweet- Water 
Early  Admirable 
Early  Purple  Araat 
Early  May 
Early  Yine/ard     . 
Early  Bed  Nutmeg  . 
Early  White  Nutmeg 
Early  Purple 
Early  Koyal  George 
Early  Bed  Barerlpe  . 
Edgar's  Late  Melting 
Smpeiror  of  RvMia 
French  Bairerlpe    . 
Fulk^non 
F\dkBr9onU  JBaHy 
Favoriis    . 
FaTorite  Bed 
Flat  Peach  of  China 
Fooe't  Sidling     . 
French  Mignonne 
French  RoyalOeoige 
French  MajrdUen 
Freestone  Heath    . 
French  Bourdine      • 
Fine  Heath    . 
Oorffos 

Golden  Rareripe    . 
Hreon  Rareripe 


MS 


S91 

»1 


281 
.    SoS 

278 
,    S7S 

290 
.    291 

291 

27< 

278 
.    278 

272 
.    272 

278 
.    292 

288 
.    2S3 

288 
.    288 

288 

.  2n 

272 
.    288 

2S8 
.    277 

272 
.    281 

281 
.    2S< 

292 
.    288 

288 
.    290 

279 
.    278 

274 
274,295 

294 
.    290 

274 
.    274 

274 
.    294 

295 

.    274 

881,294 

.    288 

291 

.    292 

880,2>»1 

.    2H8 

288 
.    292 

292 
,    282 

292 
.    274 

2S1 
.    294 

276 
.    276 

274 
.    472 

281 
.    284 


Grease  Persloae  Booge 

Geet*s  Large  Fieeatoiie 

Oaiand  .... 

George  the  FOmHk    . 

Gold  Fleshed .       .       . 

Golden  Mlgnonne 

Green  Nutmeg 

Orotee  Mignoime 

Grlmwood's  Boyal  George 

Grimwood'a  New  Boyal  43 

QrttBu's  Mlgnonae 
,  Grtmwood*s  Boyal  Charlotte 

Oretn  CatKeHms 

Groa  Maleeaton 

Golden  Bail  . 
,  Hatch 

Uale's  Meloooton 

Mate  .       .       . 

HarUKom    . 

Ifatitings    . 

Bairs  Down-: 

U<»estJohn 

Hardy  Galaade 

Nor^'e  (\tmbHdff4  Belle 

UeaWe  Freedom* 

Uoffner      .... 

Hoflher'a  SeedUng 

Ii*nryClay 

Heine's  Eariy  Bed 

Heath  Clingstone     . 

UofTknao's  Pound     . 

Hoc»*8  MeloeoUm  . 
'  Hyuop      .... 

Hyslop^  Clingstone 
,  HiU'sfeadeinT;       .       . 
;  lepahan  .       • 

IneompanOfie  . 
:  Italian     .... 

Jane 

,  Jaqnee   .... 

Jaquiah      .... 

Jaqnes'  Barerlpe    . 

Juee  Street  .       . 

Jonrii'  Early . 

Jon^t"  Large  Bariy        , 

Java       .... 

John8on*B  Eariy  Purple    . 

Judd's  Melting 
,  Kmrirk*»  Jlfttth 

Kew  Early  Purple 

Kennedy's  Carolina  . 

Kennedy's  Lemon  Cling 
I  Lafayette  CNngttone 
'  Lafayftte 

Large  Mcltins    . 

Late  Chancellor     . 

Large  Early  York    . 

Lai^e  American  Nutmeg 

L'Admirable 

Large  French  Mignonne 

La  Boyale         ... 

Late  Admirable    . 

La  Grange 

Large  Red  Rareripe 
I  Large  Bed  Rareripe  • 

Lady  Ann  Steward 

Late  Red  Rareripe    . 
;  Lady  Gallatin 
'  I^arge  Yellow  Rareripe 
,  Late  Admirable  ClinJB; 


», 


i8i 

tr4 
»i 

Ml 
998 
874 

914 

884 
881 
8BB 
860 


884 

884 
884 
884 
884 

888 
8IT 
884 


884 


884 

8IT 
8U 
814 


81S 


8r« 

8lt 

8IS 


874 
874 


981 
8T7 

sn 


991 
8n 


874 
878 
874 


279 
888 

878 
27T 


889 
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I jffge  Wblto  CUacBtaM 
lata  TMcwAlb&rge 
LargMt  Lemon  . 
Largo  Newiagton  . 
Ltmon  Clingaions    . 
Lord  MoDtMpe^s  Nobl 
Lockjrer'B  lugnonne . 
Lord  FftQoonCeTg'B  Ml^ioiilie 
Long  Y«Uow  Pine  Apple  . 
Luscious  White  Rareripe 
Uvlngstone'a  N.  Y  Sarertpe 
Littcoln .... 
ifuffUttraU 
ICajeatrate 
Madeira    . 
If  adeira  Freertone . 
iferrHam  . 
lf/*«.  PoiiueU 
Uoore^i  FtPwriU     . 
Uniting  .... 
IforrUatda 
Uotui'ouu Fre«don«   . 
JfiuiMns  qf  CVmraofi 
Jlfald.^  .... 
Madeleine  de  Oooiwn 
Madeline  Bouge     . 
Malta        .        ... 
Maltc  de  Normandle 
Blalagatnne 
Malacatune    . 
Marie  Antoinette 
MeUish's  Favorite. 
Mignonne  . 
Millet's  Mignonne  . 
Montague  . 
MontaulMn     . 
Motteux's 

Morris's  Red  Rareripe  . 
Morrit  Red 
Morris  White  Rareripe  . 
MorrU  WMia    . 
Morris  White  Freeafeone 
Morrisania  Pound 
Morrison's  Pound  . 
Monstrous  Parle 
Monstrous  Pompone 
M<yn9trou»  Clingstone 
Kewtngton  Cllag   . 
Now  Royal  Oeocge  . 
Narbonne  .       • 

New  Cut-IeaTed 
NelllsEarlT  Purple 
New  Royal  Charlofie 
New  ToTk  White  (XUi^too* 
Newington 
IfiretU 

Nivette  Telotttee 
NuUotte  .... 
^ohlfM^  .       . 

Noir  de  MontrenU  . 
Veu)  York  Rareripe 
iFeunMtn        .       .       . 
ybnpareU 

Otoen     .  .       • 

Owen*B  T^mon  . 
Owen's  Lemon  Rareripe 
OUlmioDon . 
October  ToUow 
Ol^miaron  Fresetcne 
Oldmizon  Olearstone 
O'dmixon  Clingstone 
Old  Ni*U)inifton 


PAoa 

.    289 

298 

.  877 
298 

.  277 
286 

.    894 


877 

276 
,    277 

286 

298 

298 
,    285 

2S5 
,    2S5 

285 
.    286 

898 
,    898 

294 
.    894 

286 

294 

294 

876 

276 
,    288 

288 
.    280 

286 
.    874 

894 
,    288 

888 
.    876 

875 
.    875 

876 
.    876 

876 
.    298 

898 
.    885 

885 
.    885 

893 
.    294 

276 
.    292 

274 
.    291 

289 
874,298 

277 
.    277 

291 
.    886 


277 
286 
293 
287 

237 
287 
278 
293 
273 
278 
278 
293 


PAoa 

Orange  CUngtlone      ....  881 

Orange fiM 

Orc/iard  Queen 8M 

Old  Royal  Charlotte         ....  891 

Philadelphia  Freestone  876 

Paragon S8T 

PeckfT  ^Ispahan       ...  898 

PaineeU 887 

PooU'e  TeUow      ...  .887 

Pf{flHger 898 

Favie  Admirable    .               ...  885 

Pavio  de  Pomponne         ....  886 
Pavie  de  Pomponne  Groflse  . 
Pavie  Rouge  ae  Pompone       .       .   *  . 

Pavie  Caum 885 

Pavie  Monstrenz 886 

Peche  Royale      • 876 

PecheMalte 876 

Peche  Janne 881 

Peen-To 888 

Plue-Apple  Clingstone  ....  877 

Pourpree  de  Normandle  ....  874 

Poufpree  Hattve 874 

Pourpree  Tardive 876 

Poole's  Large  YellofW    ....  887 

Poole's  Late  Yellow  Freeatone               .  887 

Preeidfnt 878 

Prince^e  Red  Rareripe  ....  878 

Purple  Avaat 874 

Purple  AI  beige 881 

Princess  Paragon 987 

Reew^e  Fatorite 888 

Ronald's  Mignonne       ....  861 

Red  Rareripe 875 

Bed  Rareripe 888 

Red  Magdalen 894 

Reine  des  Yergen 886 

nidyutmeg 894 

RedAvant 894 

Rfd  Cheek 888 

Red  Magdalen 881 

Red  Cheek  Maloooton      ....  888 

RedAlberge |B1 

Red  Heath 874 

RcldS  Weeping 895 

Royal  Kensinarton 874 

Ronald's  Seedling  Oalaade    .              .  '874 

Royal  Sovereign       .....  874 

Royale 876 

Rouge  Paysanne 894 

RoycU  George 894 

Ros% 894 

Roeanna 894 

Roaebank 879 

Rodman^eSed 888 

Shanghai 887 

SUe'eOldZaek 887 

Skinner's  Superb 287 

Saint  George 288 

Smook 288 

Smiih't  Favorite 288 

Swalsh 894 

Swaize 894 

Smook  Clingtione 895 

Spring  Grore 895 

Sioewn''9  Early 895 

Smith'e  Ne'tcinqton      ....  895 
Sangttinole  a  Chair  Adherenlte     . 

ScotPs  Early  Red 894 

Serrated 89ft 

Sclbys  C:ing 989 

Smock  Freestone       ....  888 
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tlUltll't  NtfWillgtOB 

SmitA't  Korly  NmdmjrUm 
Bmootfa-ieftTed  Boysl  G«oift 

Smtne 

8t«wart*9  Lata  OftUDd« 

Superb  Kojal 

Boperb 

Stteei  WaUr. 

Bwlw  lllsiioniM 

Semte  Etrlj  Toit 

Bcott's  NoDpar«ll 

HuihamtlMd  . 

SieboU 

Tine  £wIt  York   . 

7\f/t*$  Karly  . 
TiijfV*«  Raririp4 
TarbM  . 
TetoD  de  Yenoi 
Tipp^ano^  . 
True  Bed  Magdalen 
Hoe        .       . 

XJoUiae  . 

Violet  HattreOi 
Vanguard  . 

Van  Zandtt  Stiptr^ 

Veloutee  Tardive 

Vlolette  Hatlye 

Vlneuse 

Vlneuae  de  Fromenltai 

Ffircfa  Fr€e9ton4    . 
Ward's  Late  Five  . 
'Ward's  Free 

WtUdTt  FrMtinns  . 
'Washington  Barcrlpe 

Walburion    . 
"Walbarton  AdmlraU* 
Waxen  Bareripe    . 

WtuhingUm 

Washington  Red  FreaatoiK 

WaltePi  JCarlu 

Weeping   .... 

White  Rareripe      . 

White  Malacaton       . 

WhiU  Kvtnug 

White  Avant     . 

White  Imptirial   .       . 

White  Bloaeomed  Incomparable 

WhiU  Blouom 

Willow  Peach    .       . 

WimamRon's  New  York 

Whtte  H^aiK     . 

WhiU  C/infntton€  . 

TaUa'  Sarly     . 

Yellow  Admirable 

V'ellow  Maloooton     . 

Yellow  Malagatone 

Yellow  Alberge 

Yellow  Rareripe    . 

TelioiP  Rarerips     . 

Yellow  Pine  Apple 

Yellow  Red  Rareripe 

Yellow  Barnard     . 

Zoor  Beauty    . 


rAOB 

m 

rtl 
.    ttfT 

891 
.    SM 

974 
.    SM 

SM 
.    874 

878 
.    298 

895 
.    895 

878 
.    879 

888 
.    2S9 

8!»9 
.    876 

2^^^ 
.    894 

895 
.    895 

898 
.    895 

881 
.    886 

879 
.    887 

881 
.    874 

874 
.    880 

8S0 
,    281) 

8>» 
.    889 

889 

889 

879 
.    889 

889 
.    279 

889 

.    896 

876,877 

.    876 

895 
.    895 

879 
.    895 

895 
.    895 

899 
.    874 

889 
.    296 

896 
.'    888 

883 
,    881 

881 
.    880 

877 
.    880 

281 
,    896 


AdmimA 
Amlni 
Adam^B  . 

AuifMarr*  JfotntlU 
AnUjrMU 
Ambte  Oris 
Axnbrt^tte  d  lIlTer . 
Ab  I  Mon  Dlea .       . 
Alpha    . 

AUhorjfte  Crastatms 
Am  ire  Joannet 
Am^^rotia .       .       . 


VAOV 


AUMi 


848 


Amands  Doubls 
Amanda's  Double 
Aiui>.se)le 
Aty/rttta   . 
Jim/mm.       . 
Ananas  d'Ete    . 
Aiianad   . 
A  ni/trterr4        . 


Ar^ora  , 
Arciiiduc  d'Ete . 
Aston  Totcn  . 
AtUmmn  Colmar 
Autumn  Bergamot 
Autumn  Parad4»€  . 
Banmne  de  MeUo 
Bank^rt-ine 
Beturre  8uiu4 
Beurre  Beauli0U 
B^wrred'Rhin^   . 
B0Hrre  Chatron     . 
Bonrro  Xolrchatn  . 
Beurre  KoMuiJi 
Beurre  (^i,ffbrd     , 
Betirre  Oifford  . 
Beurre  Moire 
Beurre  Xantaia 
Bcfirre  Supine 
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Kifrey         .       . 
Klfry'B  Prana . 
Em^ralaDrop 
English  Pond's  SaadUng 
Fair's  OoMen  Drop  . 
Flushing  Gaga 
Floranoa  .       • 

Ftitheringham      , 
Franklin     . 
Front  Ga{t€    . 
French  Coppar  . 
FUfd  Maraud      .       . 
Galbraiih . 
Outhri4f$  Aprietd 
Guthrie's  Apricot  Plum 
Oensral  Hand 
GiJbrdTs  LafaiyttU  . 
German  Gage 
German  Pruna  . 
German  Prune 
GhUUnCi  Early 
Golden  Gage  . 
Gonne  B  Green  Gaga 
Golden  Cherry  Plum 
GoliaUi     . 
Green  Gage  . 
Grosse  Reine  Glaada 
Grosao  Reine  . 
Grosaa  Lulaaata 
Grove  Hoase  Pnrpla 
Grim  wood  8  Early  Orlaans 
^walitK  .       .       .       • 
Uar^'est  Gaga     . 
Hampton  Court     . 
Holland 
Holland  Prune 
/forae  Plum 
IloweWa  Early      . 
Howell's  T^ATge  . 
Ifu^fwn  Gage 
IfuHng'a  Superb 
Ifyufe  Amber 
Ifo%oard'4  Favorite  . 


pAon 

427 
416 
417 
415 

410 
424 
426 
428 
418 
417 
418 
417 
418 
41S 
41S 
419 
419 
429 
418 
426 
416 
426 
410 
421 
421 
4?1 
426 
426 
418 
424 
41S 
41^ 
418 
41 S 
410 
411 
428 
426 
415 
419 
425 
426 
419 
426 
426 
426 
427 
409 
418 
427 
427 
410 
428 
416 
427 
410 
410 
410 
421 
426 
410 
427 
414 
410 
4^7 
427 
427 
419 
42S 


lola  Green  Gaga    . 
Imperial qf  MUan   . 
Ixuperial  de  MUaa  . 
Imperial  Diadem 
Imperial  Ronga 
IsU'worth  Green  Gaga 
Jnahella . 
Italian  Damask  . 
/talian  I/amaek  . 
Ivkuiorth  Jmpf  t  mtrice 
Imperial  Ottoman  . 
Imperial  Gage 
Imperatrfce  Blandba 
Ituperatrlce 
Imperatrice  Yioletta 
Irvlng's  Bolmar 
Jmleon   . 
Jaane  HattTa    . 
Jaune  de  Catalogna 
Jj'ereon    . 


Jvnkin's  Imperial 
A'irkr^a 


420 
419 
419 
420 


Knkht's  Laiga  Drrlag 
Knight's  No.  6    .       . 
King  of  Plums 
Lawrence"*  Favorite 
Lawrence's  Gage    . 
Uirge  Gre*n  Drying 
Large  Early  Damaon 
Large  Long  Bine 
Late  Yellow  Dantton 
La  Deltcieuaa     . 
La  Royale 
Leipzio 

Lime  Queen  Clamde 
IJUle  Blue  Gage 
Jj^mbard       .       . 
L<mg  Searlet     . 
Lucomhife  None/ueK 
yfannin^fa  /VtHM    . 
3f'LaitghUn  . 
Madieon    . 
yrameionne    . 
M.irten'e  Seedling    . 
Mediterranean     , 
Moitre  Claude    . 
Matchlesa 

Manning's  Long  Bine 
Mannings  Long  Blue 
Mlrabelle  Doable 
Mlrabelte  Grosse     . 
Jftrahelle  . 
Mlrabelle  Patlta     . 
Mlrabelle  Janne 
Miser  Plum    . 
Mimms 
Miriam   . 
Monslenr    . 
Monsieur  Ordlnaira 
Monsieur  Hatlf  . 
Monsieur  Tardlf     . 
Morocco     . 
Mulherry 

M^robolan .       .       « 
MuAcle    . 
New  Washington 
New  York  Purple  . 
New  Early  Orleans    . 
New  Orleans  . 
Keriarine  . 
Noire  Hatlve  . 
Kata  Bene  , 

Old  Orleans    . 


Pnma 


PAan 

410 
,    490 

430 
.    483 

42S 
.    410 

420 
.    423 

490 
.    «0 

418 
.    411 

430 
.    416 

416 
.    415 

^7 
.    426 

4S« 
.    411 

411 
,    4S0 

437 
.    490 

410 
.    413 

419 
.    4SI 

4S7 
.    ^1 

4S0 
.    494 


497 
423 
435 
419 
490 
428 
491 
419 
418 
491 
491 
421 

4a> 


491 
491 
417 
417 
491 
491 
491 
AS 
498 
418 
49S 
^8 
410 
499 
491 
481 
416 
498 
415 
495 
410 
410 
49S 
496 
4Si 


n* 
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Porfuffol    . 

Pyrtftmu 

Parb  d«  Fontauj 


PAO* 

.    «6 


B«tbB«wlflt 


416 
4» 


Anurieam  Bkuk 

SamM    . 
Black  Baipb«R7 
B/tf^fotd  0am4 

Barl«7 
Com 

Cu^Uta . 
Oornwali^  Bad  . 
Cojr't  H<m4y  . 
Common  R«d 
Common  Blaok-Oup 
CornwaU'B  ProUflo 
OornwAirs  SMdUof 
Crttan  J?«cl 
Douttlt-B^aHmQ    . 
I>oable-Bearing  TdUnr 
Emily 

EDRll8bB«d,ofMnM 
Xr^r-BMrimg  OMo 
French  ,       • 

J^  WMCffw         •  •  • 

Franc/m4a 
FnmboUi«r  n  Orot  Fmlt 
Oeneral  PatUrton 
Ilowhmd*!  Bed  Antw«p 
Kncvet's  Antwerp  . 

Largo-Frnltod  Montblj 
Late-Betrlng  Antweip 
L«rg«  Red 
Lat«  Cane  . 
Lord  Ezmoath"!    . 
MowUdv    . 
Mr%.  Wad4r  . 
New  Red  Antwerp 
Nottingham  8cartd 
Orange 
Ohio  Raspberry 
Perpetual  Beartnc 
Rivers'  New  Montblj 
Red  Doable-Bearing 
Sed  Antwerp 
Biberlan 
Thimble  Berrjr 
Tme  R«d  Antwerp 
Ylce-Preeldent  t*i«noh 

Victoria    . 

Walker  . 

White  Thimbleberxy 

White  Antweip  ^ 

Woodieard'e  Red  Globs 

WilmoCe  Early  Rsd    .- 

YellotD  Antwerp 


Aberdeen  Bee-Bii>a 
American  Scarlet   . 
Atkinson  Scarlet 
Anfltrian  Scarlet     . 
Aiice  Maud^ 


440 


440 
446 
448 
440 
440 
441 
444 
445 


440 


4U 

446 
4tf 

444 

441 
444 
446 
448 
443 
441 
443 
448 
489 
448 
448 
44S 
448 
448 
444 
446 


448 
448 
448 
446 
448 
446 
445 
448 
446 
448 
445 
440 
448 
442 
446 
444 
444 
444 
446 
445 
444 


468 
459 
4<i4 
458 
450 


Bttit^  Btval  HndaoB 

Bain^e  Eaitra  EaHy 

Bvitfe  Fries    . 

Boetoet  . 

Bfehop'e  Oramgs 

Bishop's  New 

JUack  Frincs  . 

Black  Imperial 

Bretcer'e  Emperor  . 

Bmrr^e  Kev)  Piine . 

Burt^e  SeediinQ 

Ban's  Btainlnate  flewJHni 

Burr's  Old  BeedUnc  . 

BriUiani 

Brilieh  Queen 

CaUb  Cope   . 

CrimoonCone 

CharUMe 

CUnuut 

Climax  Bcnriet 


Colo's  FrolUc  . 
Coi^9  LoieSoaM 


Coar''9  JBeedUmg 
Columlme 
Cm>eron  Bojal  . 
Cnahing 
Clovekmd, 
Cr^eeent  SeedUmg 
Cornucopia      .       . 
Crimeon  Fins 
Duke  of  Kent's  Bcarict 
Dunoan'9  SesdUng 
DeptfordFins  , 
BotnUon  . 

Double  Bearing . 
Jhtndse  . 
JhiJteofEent    . 
Dutch  BeiT7  . 
Duehstieeds  Trsoitss 
Elton  Pine 
Earl  J  Prolific  Bcariet 
EUon 

Elton  Seedling    . 
English  Red  Wood 
EierUin'e SesdUng  . 
G^neSM  .       • 
Globe  Srarlst    . 
Green  StrcnU>erry 
Green  Alpine 
Green  Pine 
Giant  Alpine   . 
Goliath  . 

Grove  End  Scarist  . 
Globe  ffautboit     . 
Green  Wood 
Greenweirs  New  Glaat 
H&Kfy'e  SesdUnff 
Budeon  . 
Hudson's  Baj    . 
Hooper"  e  B^edlimg 
Hunl^majCs 
J(Hca  Male     .  * 
Jenny  /And 
Jennet/**  SeedUnff . 
K^en^B  Seedling 
Knight's  Seedling  . 
Late  Proline. 
LizHe  JRandoljph 
Large  Early  Scarlet 


46C 
.  4U 


40 
468 
448 
4» 
466 
466 
468 
466 
466 
408 
456 
466 
46r 
466 
468 
46T 
461 
4D7 
468 


468 


464 
466 

45T 
467 
46T 
468 
464 
48B 
488 
464 
464 
456 
468 
488 
46T 
468 
464 
458 
464 
464 
4«6 
458 
498 
464 
488 
48» 
456 
464 
464 
464 
464 
406 
464 

s 

466 
406 

464 
464 
465 
466 

400 
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PAOI 

I^toSottriat 459 

LongioorthU  Prolyl^       ....  454 

Lafkrette  of  some  .              ...  406 

Ia  Gnoge  of  som*           ....  465 

ZalAsQoiM 465 

Manhairs  Seedling 402 

Mdffnijlque 400 

McAwjft  Superior 4&^ 

HaAvo7*8  No.  18 404 

McAwtf'B  Nb.l 460 


460 
460 
460 
460 
46» 
465 


M'iAv&i/'t  KoBtra  Bed 

Montevideo  Pine 

Monroe  Scarlet 

Moyameneinq    . 

MoUier't  SeeSOi/ng 

MjfotPa  Prinee  Albert  . 

MyatC9  ProUfie 465 

Melon         .        .        .        ,       .       .        .465 

MetAwn  Scarlet 460 

Methren  Caatle 460 

MnakHMitbolfl 4fi6 

Hyatt's  British  Qaeen       ....  468 

MyatC»Pine 465 

Hyatrs  Deptfi»d  Pine      ....  464 

MyatCsEliMa 466 

Myattt  Eleanor       .      ,.  .466 

Myatt9  Globe 465 

MyatCi  Mammoth 465 

Kewland's  liammoth  461 

Kecked  Pine     •       .       ^       .       .       .  460 

Old  Scarlet 465 

Old  Pine   ........  466 

Orange  Hndson^B  Bar   ....  456 

Old  Hudson 450 

Oranga  Prolijto 468 

Ohio  Mammoth 465 

Penneylvanta 461 

Profuae  Soariei        .....'  466 

ProfvMon     .        .        ....  466 

Patagonlan 466 

Pine  Apple 460,466 


ProUJIo^  or  Oonieal  Mautboie 

Princess  Alice  Manle    . 

Primordian.     . 

ProUflo  Hudeon    .       . 

ProUfio  Stoainetone 

Primate 

Prince  qf  Orieane  . 

Rostock 

Befuigeni         .       • 

Bed  Alpine  .        .       • 

Bed  Wood 

Boteberry     .  . 

Bom  Phanix    . 

Bvby      .       .       .       ^ 

Bioai  Hudeon  . 

BMtardeon"*  Late 

BiohardeoiCs  Kariy 

SitlUr'9  VersaiUaise   . 

Stafford's  Alpine 

Soutfifforough       .       . 

Southborough  Seedling    . 

Scioto    .... 

Scarlet  Melting 

Bchneicke  Seedling 

Southampton  Scarlet 

Swainetone  Seedling  . 

True  Chili 

Tavlor'e  Seedling 

Unique  Prairie 

UnAime  Scarlet     . 

Victoria   .... 

WHmoft  Kew  Scarlet 

WiUey       .... 


Wiley     .... 
WlUllam  ffenry  Sarrieon 
Walker's  Seedling 
Weetem  Queen 
Wiltnof  9  Superb  . 
White  Alpine    .       . 
White  Bush  Alpine 
Yellow  OhiU     .       .       . 


fAom 

.    4fi6 

4M 

.  461 
461 

.  461 
461 

.  466 
468 

.  461 
461 

.  466 
466 

.  468 
461 

,  461 
461 

.  466 
468 

.  461 
468 

,  468 
466 

.  466 
454 

.  460 
468 

.  466 
466 
460 
468 
468 
466 
468 
468 

,  466 
468 

,  468 
486 
468 
466 
466 
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Bernr 4T0 

Ba«r»  Favorite 470 

CV>g8woll -  469 

Cogswell  Peannain 469 

Cranberry 470 

Camac's  Sweet  .      - 470 

Oallasaga 470 

Dapper 470 

Gray  Pippin 470 

Maiden's  Blnsh 469 

Moantain  Sprout -  470 

Nlck^ack 470 

Bitter 470 

fipott^  Pippin 470 

Summeronr 471 

Btnrmer  Pippin 471 

asAna. 

Brlnckle        ...  .       .  471 

Oassady 471 

Olara 471 


Oonoord 471 

Emily     ....*..  478 

Graham 478 

Baabe 478 

Baahe'eNb,! 471 

Baahe'aNo.^ 478 

Baabe''»yo.B 478 

Baabe'sITo.^ 471 

PXAtiHM. 

BtfiBter'tSeedHngtlTo,!  ....  478 

Gorgae 478 

Jane 478 

Barry 478 

Downing 478 

Doyenne  Downing      .       •       •       *  478 

General  Taylor 478 

Hover 478 

Begnier     .       •       .       •              •       •  478 
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